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TO THE 


FIRST EDITION 


I LIVER this book to the world with all the 

diffidence and anxiety natural to an author on 
publiſhing his firſt performance. The time 1 
have employed, and the pains I have taken, in 
order to render it worthy of the public approba- 
tion, it is, perhaps, prudent to conceal, until it 
be known whether that approbatiou ſhall ever be 
beſtowed upon j. | 

But as I have departed, in many inſtances, 
from former hiſtorians, as I have placed facts in 
a different light, and have "drawn characters with 
new colours, I ought to accotint for this conduct 
to my readers ; and to produce the evidence, on 
which, at the diſtance of two centuries, I preſume 
to contradict the teſtimony of leſs remote, or 
even of contemporary hiſtorians. 

The tranſactions in Mary's reign gave riſe to 
two parties, which were animated againſt each 
other with the fierceſt political hatred, embittered 
by religious zeal. Each of theſe produced hiſto- 
rians of conſiderable merit, who adopted all 
their ſentiments, and defended all their actions. 
Truth was not the ſole obje& of theſe authors. 
Blinded by prejudices, and heated by the part 
which they 2 had acted in the ſcenes 
4 2 they 
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they deſcribe, they wrote an apology for a fac- 
tion, rather than the hiſtory of their country. 
Succeeding Hiſtorians have followed theſe guides 
almoſt implicitly, and have repeated their errors 
and miſrepreſentations. But as the ſame paſſions 
which inflamed parties in that age have deſcended 
to their poſterity ; as almoſt every event in 
Mary's reign has become the obje& of doubt or 
of diſpute ; the eager ſpirit of controverſy ſoon 
diſcovered, that without fome evidence more 
authentic and more impartial than that of ſuch 
Hiſtorians, none of the points in queſtion could 
be decided with certainty, Records have there- 
fore been ſearched, original papers have been 
produced, and public archives, as well as the re- 
poſitories of private men, have been ranſacked 
by the zeal and curioſity of writers of different 
parties. The attention of Cecil to collect what- 
ever related to that period, in which he acted ſo 
conſpicuous a part, hath provided ſuch an im- 
menſe ſtore of original papers for illuſtrating this 
part of the Engliſh ad Scottiſh hiſtory, as are 
almoſt ſufficient to ſatisfy the utmoſt avidity of 
an Antiquary. Sir Robert Cotton ( whoſe library 
is now the property of the Public) made great 
and valuable additions to CeeiPs collection; and 
from this magazine, Digges, the compilers of 
the Cabbala, Rnderfon, Keith, Haynes, Forbes, 
have drawn moſt of the papers which they have 
printed. No Hiſtory of Scotland, that merits 
any degree of attention, has appeared fince theſe 
collections were publiſhed. By conſulting them, 
I have been enabled, m many inſtances, to cor- 
rect the inaccuracies of former Hittorians, to 
avoid their miſtakes, and to detect their miſre- 

preſentations. 
Put 
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But many important papers have eſcaped the 
notice of thoſe induſtrious Collectors; and, after 
all they have produced to light, much ſtill re- 
mained in darkneſs, unobſerved or unpubliſhed, 
It was my duty to ſearch for theſe ; and I found 
this unpleaſant taſk attended with conſiderable 
utility. 

The library of the Faculty of Adyocates at 
Edinburgh, contains not only a large collection 
of original papers relating to the affairs of Scot- 
land, but copies of others no leſs curious, which 
have been preſerved by Sir Robert Cotton, or are 
extaut in the Public Olhces in England. Of all 
theſe the curators of that library were pleaſed 
to allow me the peruſal. 

Though the Britiſh Muſeum be not yet open 
to the Public, Dr. Birch, whoſe oblging diſ- 
polition 1s well known, procured me acceſs to 
that noble collection, which- is worthy of the 
magnificence of a great and poliſhed nation. 

That vaſt and curious collection of papers 
relating to the reign of Elizabeth, which was 
made by Dr. Forbes, and of which he publiſhed 
only two volumes, having been purchaſed fince 
his death, by the Lord Viſcount Royſton, his 
Lordſhip was ſo good as to allow me the ule of 
fourteen volumes in quarto, containing that part 
of them which is connected with my ſubject. 

Sir Alexander Dick communicated to me a 
very valuable collection of original papers, in two 
large volumes. They relate chiefly to the reign 
of James. Many of them are marked with Arch- 
biſhop Spotiſwood's hand; and it appears from 
ſeveral paſſages in his Hiſtory, that he had peruſed 
them with great attention, 
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Mr. Calderwood, an eminent Preſbyterian 
Clergyman of the laſt century, compiled an Hiſ- 
tory of Scotland from the beginning of the reign 
of James V. to the death of James VI. in fix 
large volumes: wherein he has inſerted man 
papers of conſequence, which are no where elſe 
to be found. This Hiſtory has not been pubs 
liſhed, but a copy of it, which ftill remains in 
manuſcript, in the poſſeſſion of the church of 
Scotland, was put into my hands by my worthy 
friend the Reverend Dr. George Wiſhart, prin- 
cipal Clerk of the Church. 

Sir David Dalrymple not only communicated 
to me the papers which he has collected relating 
to Gowrie's conſpiracy ; but, by explaining to 
me his ſentiments with regard to that proble- 
matical paſſage in the Scottiſh hiftory, 2 en 
abled me to place that tranſaction in a light 
which diſpels much of the darkneſs and e | 
in which it has been hitherto involved. 

Mr. Goodall, though he knew my ſentiments 
with regard to the conduct and character of Queen 
Mary to be extremely different from his own, 
communicated to me a volume of manuſeripts in 
his poſſeſſion, which contains a great number of 
valuable papers copied from the originals in the 
Cottonian Library and Paper Office, by the late 
Reverend Mr. Crawford, Regius Profeſſor of 
Church Hiſtory in the Univerſity of Edinburgh. 
I likewiſe received from him the original Regifier 
of letters kept by the Regent Lennox during his 
adminiftration. 

+ I have conſulted all theſe papers, as far as I 
thought they could be of any uſe towards illuſ- 
trating that period of which I write the _ 

it 
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With what ſucceſs I have employed them to 


confirm what was already known, to aſcertain 
hat was dubions, or to determine what was 
controverted, the Public muſt judge. | 

I might eaſily have drawn, from the different 
_ repoſitories to which I had acceſs, as many papers 
as would have rendered my Appendix equal in 
ſize to the moſt bulky collection of my prede- 
ceſſors. But I have ſatisfied myſelf with pub- 
lihing a few of the moſt curious among them, 
to which I found it neceſſary to appeal as vouchers 
for my own veracity. None of theſe, as far as 
I can recolle&, ever appeared in any former 
collection. 

I have added a Critical Diſſertation concerni 
the murder of King Henry, and the genuineneſs of t 
Queen's letters to Bothwell, The facts and obſerv- 
ations which relate to Mary's letters, I owe to 
my friend Mr. John Davidſon, one of the Clerks 
to the Signet, who hath examined this point 
with his uſual acutcneſs and induſtry. 


Ae 
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r is now twenty-eight years ſince I publiſhed 
the Hiſtory of Scotland. During that time 
I have been favoured by my friends with ſeveral 
remarks upon it; and various ſtrictures have been 
made by perſons, who entertained ſentiments dif- 
ferent from mine, with reſpect to the tranſactions 
in the reign of Queen Mary. From whatever 
quarter information came, in whatever mode it 
has been communicated, I have conſidered it 
calmly and with attention. Wherever I perceived 
that had erred, either in relating events, or in 
delincating characters, I have, without heſitation, 
corrected thoſe errors. Wherever I am ſatisfied 
that my original ideas were juſt and well- founded, 
J adhere to them; and reſting upon their con- 
formity to evidence already produced, I enter 
into no diſcuſſion or controverſy in order to fup- 
port them. Wherever the opportunity of con- 
ſulting original papers either in print or in manu- 
ſcript, to which I had not formerly acceſs, has 
enabled me to throw new light upon any part of 
the Hiſtory, I have made alterations and addi- 
tions, which, I flatter myſelf, will be found to 
be of ſome importance. x 


COLLEGE OF EDINBURGH, 
March Sch. 1787. 
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PISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


BOOK I. 


Containing 4 Review of the Scorrisn Hiſtory 
previous to the Death of James V. 


14+ firſt ages of the Scottiſh hiſtory are dark 
4 8 and fabulous. Nations, as well as men, ur- 
rive at maturity by degrees, and the events, Which 
happened during their infancy or early youth, 
cannot be recollected, and deſerve not to be re- 
membered. The groſs ignorance which anciently 
covered all the North of Europe, the continual 
migrations of its inhabitants, and the frequent and 
deitructive revolutions winch theie occaſioned, 
reader it impoſfible to give auy authentic account 
of the origin of the diflerent Kingdoms now eſta- 
bliined there. Every thing beyond that ſhort 
period to which well-atteſted annals reach, is ob- 
cure; an immenſe ſpace is left for invention to 
occupy; each nation, with a vanity inſeparable 
fron human nature, hath filled that void with 
vents calculated to diſplay its own antiquity and = 
hiiire. Hiſtory, which ought to record truth and 
to teach wiſdom, often ſets out with retailing 
hetions and abſurditice, 

The Scots carry their pretenſions to antiquity 
as high as any of their neighbours. . Relying upon 
uncertam legends, and the traditions of their 
bards, ſtill more uncertain, they reckon up a 

YOL, 1. » ſeries 
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ſeries of kings ſeveral ages before the birth of 
Chriſt; and give a particular detail of the oc. 
currences which happened in their reigns. But 
with regard to the Scots, as well as the other 
northern nations, we receive the earlieſt ac: 
counts on which we can depend, not from the! 
own, but from the Roman authors. When th 
Romans, under Agricola [A. D. 81 ], firſt car. 
ried their arms into the northern parts of Bri. 
tain, they found it poitefied by the Caledonians, 
a fierce and warlike people; and having repulſed, 
rather than conquered them, they erected ? 
Itrong wall between the firths of Forth and 
Clyde, and there fixed the boundaries of their 
empire. Adrian, on account of the difficulty of 
defending ſuch a diſtant frontier, contracted the 
limits of the Rowan province in Britain [A. U. 
121], by building a ſecond wall, which ran be- 
tween Newcallle aud Carliſle. The ambition o. 
{ucceeding Emperors endeavoured to recover 
what Adrian had abandoned ; and the country 
between the two walls was alternately under the 
dominion of the Romans and that of the Cale. 
donjans. About the beginning of the fifth cen- 
bury, the inroads of the Goths and other Barba- 
rians obliged the Romans, in order to defend the 
centre of their empire, to recall thoſe legions 
which guarded the frontier provinces ; and at 
that time they quitted all their conqueſts. in 
Britain. : | 
A. D. 421.] Thdir long reſidence in the 
Hand had poliſhed, in ſome — the rude in- 
: habrtants, and the Britons were indebted to their 
mtercourle with the Romans, for the art of writ- 
ing, and the uſe of numbers, without which it is 
impoſſible 
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Empoſſible long to preſerve the memory of paſt 
<CYents. 


North Britain was, by their retreat, left under 
the domimon of the Scots and Pits, The 
tormer, who are not mentioned by any Roman 
author before the-end of the fourth century, were 
probably a colony of the Celtz or Gauls : their 
affinity to whom appears from their language, 
their manners, and religious rites ; circumſtances 
more deciſive with regard ta the origin of na- 
tions, than either fabulous traditions, or the tales 
of ill-informed and <redulous annaliſts. The 
Scots, if we may believe the common accounts, 
ſettled at firft in Ireland; and, extending them- 
ſelves by degrees, landed at laſt on the coaſt op- 
polite to that iſland, and fixed their habitations 
there. Fierce and bloody wars were, during 
ſeveral ages, carricd on between them and the 
Picts. At length, Kenneth II. the fixty-ninth 
king of the — (according to their own 
fabulous authors) obtained a complete victory 
over the Pics [A. D. 838 J, and united under 
one monarchy, all the country, from the wall of 
Adrian to the northern ocean. The kingdom 
henceforward became known by its preſent name, 
which it derived from a people who at firſt ſettled 
there as ſtrangers, and remamed long obſcure and 
inconſiderable. ä 

From this period the hiſtory of Scotland would 
merit ſome attention, were it accompanied with 
any certainty. But as our remote antiquities are 
involved in the ſame darkneſs with thoſe of other 
nations, a calamity peculiar to ourſelves has 
thrown almoſt an equal ob!curity over our more 
recent tranſactions. This was occaſioned by the 

B2 malicious 
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malicious policy of Edward I. of England. Io. 
wards the end of the thirteenth century, this 
monarch called in queſtion the independence o” 
Scotland; pretending that the kingdom was hela 
as a fief of the crown of England, and ſubjected WM 
to all the conditions of a feudal tenure. In order 
to eſtabliſh his claim, he ſeized the public ar- 
chives, he ranſacked churches and monaſteries, 
and getting poileſſion, by force or fraud, «j 
many hiſtorical monuments, which teaded to 

rove the antiquity or freedom of the kingdom, 
* carried fome of them into England, and com- 


manded the reſt to be burned®, An univerſal ZE 
oblivioa of paſt tranſactions might have been the 


efſc&t of this fatal event, but ſome imperfect 


chronicles had eſcaped the rage of Edward ; 


foreign writers had recorded ſome important 
facts relating to Scotland; and the tradition» 


concerning recent occurrences were freſh and 2 
worthy of credit. Theſe broken fragments John 


de Fordun, who lived in the fourteenth century, 
collected with a pious induſtry, and from them 


gleaned materials which he formed into a regular 


iſtory. His work was received by his country- 
men with applauſe ; and as no recourſe could be 
had to more ancient records, it ſupplied the 

lace of the authentic annals of the kingdom, 
Ft was copied in many monaſteries, and the 
thread of the narrative was continued by dit- 
ferent monks through the ſubſequent reigns. In 
the beginning of the ſixteenth century, John 
Major and Hector Boethius publiſhed their hiſ- 
taries of Scotland, the former a ſuccinct and dry 
writer, the latter a copious and florid oue, and 


+ Innes, Eſſay 552. 
4 both 


1 . T. 1. 
W both equally credulous. Not many years after, 
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Buchanan undertook the fame work; and if his 


- accuracy and impartiality had been, in any de- 


rec, equal to the elegance of his taſte and to 
the purity and vigour of his ſtyle, his hiſtory 


5 might be placed on a level with the moſt admired 


compositions of the ancients. But, inſtead of 
rejecting the improbable tales of chronicle wri- 
ters, he was at the utmoſt pains to adorn them; 
and hath clothed, with all the beauties and graces 
„f fiction, thoſe legends, which formerly had 
only its wildneſs and extravagance. 

The hiſtory of Scotland may properly be di- 
vided into four periods. The 4irit reaches from 
the origin of the monarchy, to the reign of 
Kenneth II. "The fecond from Kenneth's con- 
queſt of the Ficts, to the death of Alexander 111, 
The third extends to the death of James V. 
The laſt, from thence to the acceſhon of James 
VI. to the crown of England. 

The firſt period is the reign of pure fable and 
conjecture, and ought to be totally neglected, or 
abandoned to the induſtry and credulity of anti— 
quaries. Truth begins to dawn in he lecond 
period, with a light, tceble at firſt, but gradually 
ncrealing, and the events which then happened 
may be {hghtly touched, but merit no particular 
or laborious inquiry, In the third period, the 
tuſtory of Scotland, chiefly by mcans of recordy 
preſerved in England, becomes more authentic : 
not only are events related, but their cauſes and. 
eſfects explained; the characters of the actors are 
diſplayed ; the manners of the age defcribed ; the 
revolutions in the conſtitution pointed out: and 
ere every Scotſman ſhould begin not to read 

3 4 3 only, 
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only, but to ſtudy the hiſtory of his country; 
During the fourth period, the affairs of Scotland 
were {0 mingled with thofe of other nations, its 
ſituation in the political ſtate of Europe was o 
important, its influence on the operations of the 
neighbouring kingdoms was fo vihble, that ity 
hiſtory becomes an object of attention to fo- 
reigners; and without fome knowledge of the 
various and extraordinary revolutions whi ich haps 
pened there, they cannot form a juſt notion with 
reſpect either to the moſt illuſtrious events, or ta 
the characters of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſon- 
ages, in the ſixteenth century. 

Phe following hittory is coafined ta the laſt of 
theſe periods: to give a view i the political ſtate 
of the kingdom during that which immediately 
preceded it, is the deſign or this” preliminary 
Book. The imperfect know ledge which ſtrangers 
bave of the affairs of Scotland, and the prejudices 
Scotſmen themſelves have imbibed with regard to 
the various revolutions in the government t of their 
country, render ſuch an introduction equally ne- 
ceſſary to both. 

The period from the death of Alexander III. 
to the death of James V. contains upwards of 
two centuries and a half, fram the y-ar one thou- 
ſand two hundred and eighty- ſix, to the year ane 
thouſand hve hundred and forty-two. 

It opens with the famous controverſy concern- 
mg the independence of Scotland. Before the 
union of the two kingdoms, this was a queſtion 
or mich importance. If the one crown had been 
conſidered not as imperial and independent, but 
as feudatory to the other, a treaty of union could 
ok e been concluded on equal terms, and 

every 
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every advantage which the dependent kingdom 
procured, muſt have been deemed the conceſſion 
of a ſovereign to his vaſſal. Accordingly, about 
the beginning of the preſent century, and whale 
z treaty of union between the two kingdoms wag 
pegociating, this controverly was agitated with 
all the heat which national animoſities naturally 
inſpire. What was then the ſubject of ferrous 
concern, the union of the two kingdoms had 
rendered a matter of mere curioſity. But though 
the objects which at that time warmed and in- 
tereſted both nations exiſt no longer, a queſtion 
which appeared ſo momentous toour anceſtors can- 
nut be altogether indifferent or uninſtructive to us, 
Some of the northern counties of England 
were early in the hands of the Scottiſh kinys, 
who, as far back as the feudal euſtoms can be 
traced, held theſe poſſeſſions oi the Kings of 
E 1gland, and did homage to them on that ac- 
count. This homage, due only for the ter- 
rories which they held in England, was in 
ao wite derogatory from their royal dignity, 
Nothing is more ſuitable to feudal ideas, than 
that the fame perſon ſhould be both a lord 
and a vaſlal, independent in one capacity, and 
dependent in another®, The crown © 2 
nd 


dA very fingular proof of this occurs in the French 
History. Arpin ſold the vicomté of the city Bourges to 
Philip I. who did homage to the count of Sancerre for a 
part of theſe lands, which held of that nobleman A. D. 
1100. | believe thet no example, of a king's doing hamage 
to one of his own ſubjeRs, is to be met with in the hiſtoriey 
either of England or Scotland. Philip le Bel aboliſhed this 
practice in France A. D 1302. Henauit Abrege Chreanel. 
Somewhat ftmilar to this, Is a chatter of the Abbot of 
Melcoſz, A. D. 1535, gonttituting James V. the bailiff or 
ſte wurd 
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Tand was, without doubt, imperial and independ- 
ent, though the princes who wore it were, for 
many ages, the vaſlals of the kings of France,; 
and, in conſequence of their poſſeſſions in thai 
kingdom, bound to perform all the ſervices which 
a feudal ſovereign has a title to exact. The 
ſame was the condition of the monarchs of Scot- i 
land; free and independent as kings of their own 


country, but, as poſſeſſing Englith territorics, 


vaſſals to the king of England. The Engliſh | . 


monarchs, ſatisfied with their legal and uncon- 


troverted rights, were, during. a long period, A 
neither capable, nor had any thoughts of uſurp- Mi 


ing more. England, when conquered by the 


Saxons, being divided by them into many ſmall Z 


kingdoms, was in no condition to extend its 
cernmon over Scotland, united at that time 
under one monarch. And though theſe petty 


principalities were gradually formed into on 


kingdom, the reiguing princes, expoſed to con- 
tinual invalions of the Danes, and often ſubjected 
to the yoke of thoſe formidable pirates, ſeldom 
turned their arms towards Scotland; and were 
to eſtabliſh new rights in that country. 
rit kings of the Norman race, buſied with 
troducing their own laws and manners into the 
kingdom which they had conquered, or with 
maintaimng themfelves on the throne which fome 
of them poſſeſled by a very dubious title, were as 
little ſolicitous to acquire new authority, or to 
form new pretenſions in Scotland. An unex- 


ſteward of that abbey, veſting in him all the powers which 
peitained to that office, and requiring him to be anſwerable 


to the abbot for his exerciſe of the ſame, Archive publ. 
dix. 
peed 
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. 3 ,ectcd calamity that befel one of the Scottiſh 
Wings firlt encouraged the Engliſh to think of 
ringing his kingdom under dependence. Wil⸗ 
im ſirnamed the Lion being taken priſoner at 
Al wick, Henry II. as the price of his liberty, 
ot only extorted from him an exorbitant ran- 
om, and a promiſe to ſurrender the places of 
rreateſt ſtrength in his dominions, but compelled 
in to do homage for his whole kingdom. 
Richard I. a generous prince, ſolemn re- 
nounced this claim of homage, and abſolved 
William from the hard conditions which Hen 
ad impoſed. Upon the death of Alexander III. 
ncar a century wy Edward I. availing himſelf 


all Wo! the ſituation of affairs in Scotland, acquired 
ts an influence in that kingdom which no Engliſh 
10 monarch before him ever poſſeſſed, and, imi- 
hy WMtating the intereſted policy of Henry, rather than 


che magnanimity of Richard, revived the claim of 
1 ſovereignty to which the former had pretended. 

Margaret of Norway, grand-daughter of 
Alexander, and heir to his crown, did not long 


re ſurvive him. The right of ſucceſſion belonged 
4 to the deſcendants of David earl of Huntingdon, 


= third ſon of king David 1. Among theſe, Ro- 
dert Bruce and John Baliol, two illuſtrious com- 
petitors for the crown, appeared. Bruce was the 
lon of Iſabel, earl David's ſecond daughter 
Bahol, the grandſon of Margaret the eld 
daughter. According to the rules of ſucceſſion 
which are now eſtabliſhed, the right of Baliol 
was preferuble, and notwithſtanding Bruce's plea 
of being nearer in blood to earl David, Baliol's 
claim, as the repreſentative of his mother and 
grangmother, would be deemed W 
ut 
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But in that age the order of ſucceſſion was nut 
aſcertained with the ſame preciſion. The que{. 
tion appeared to be no leſs intricate, than it wa; i 
important. Though the prejudices of the peo. 
ple, and perhaps the laws of the kingdom, fa. iſ 
voured Bruce, each of the rivals was ſupported W 
by a powerful faction. Arms alone, it wa MW 
feared, mult terminate a diſpute too weighty for 
the laws to decide. But, in order to avoid the 
miſeries of a civil war, Edward was choſen um- 
pire, and both parties agreed to acquieſce in his 
decree. This had well nigh proved fatal to the 
independence of Scotland ; and the nation, by its 
_—_— to guard againſt a civil war, was not 
only expoſcd to that calamity, but almoſt ſub- WW; 
jected to a foreign yoke. Edward was artful, . 
brave, enterpriſing, and commanded a powerful BW 
and martial . 3 at peace with the whole 
world. The anarchy which prevailed in Scot- 
land, and the ambition of competitors ready to 
Jacrifice their country in order to obtain even a 
dependent crown, invited him firſt to ſeize, and 
then to ſubje& the kingdom. The authority of 
an umpire, which had been unwarily beſtowed 
upon him, and from which the Scots dreaded no 
dangerous conſequences, enabled him to execute 
his ſchemes with the greater facility. Under 
pretence of examining the queſtion with the ut- 
moſt ſolemnity, he ſummoned all the Scottiſh 
barons to Norham, and having gained ſome and 
intimidated others, he prevailed on all who were 
preſent, not excepting Bruce and Baliol, the 
competitors, to acknowledge Scotland to be a fieſ 
of the Engliſh crown, and to {wear fealty to him 
as their ſovereign or liege lord. This ſtep led 
to 
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nato another {till more important. As it was vain 

vel. o pronounce a ſentence which he had not power 

Was execute, Edward demanded poſſeſhon of the 

7 * oom, that he might be able to deliver it to 
d« 


Whoſe right ſhould be found preferable ; and 
ich was the pulillammity of the nobles, and the 


Mas nm pacient ambition of the competitors, that both 

for ahented to this ſtrange demand, and Gilbert de 

the Umfraville, earl of Angus, was the only man 

17 who refuſed to ſurrender the caſtles in his cuſtody 
18 


t© the enemy of his country. Edward finding 
Baliol the moſt ob{-quious and the leaſt formid- 
able of the two competitors, ſoon after gave 


not ol ind ment in his favour. Baliol once more pro- 
ub. feſled himſelf the vaſſal of England, and ſubmitted 
ul, 0 every-condition which the ſovereign whom he 
fel nad now acknowledged was pleaſed to preſeribe. 
ole Edward, having thus placed a creature of his 
ot- oon upon the throne of Scotland, and compelled 
to the nobles to renounce the ancient liberties and 
* independence of their country, had reaſon to con- 
nd dude that his dominton was now fully eſtabliſhed. 
of But he began too ſoon to aflume the maſter; his 
ed new vaſſals, fierce and independent, bore with im- 
no patience a yoke, to which they were not accuſ- 
ite tomed. Provoked by his haughtinefs, even the 
ler pathve ſpirit of Baliol began to mutiny. But 
t- Edward, who had no longer uſe for ſuch a 
ih pageant king, forced him to rehgn the crown, 
nd and openly attempted to ſeize it as fallen to him- 


Ie {elf by the rebellion of his vaſſal. At that cri- 
h tical period aroſe fir William Wallace, a hero, 


cf io whom the fond admiration of his countrymen 
m hatt. aſcribed many fabulous acts of prowels,. 
ed though his. real valour, as well as integrity and 


1 wiſdom » 
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wiſdom, are ſuch as need not the heightenings of 
fiction. He, almoſt fingle, ventured to take 
arms in defence of the kingdom, aud his boldneſs 
revived the ſpirit of his countrymen. At laſt, 
Robert Bruce, the grandſon of him who ſtood in 
competition with Baliol, appeared to aſſert his 
own rights, and to vindicate the honour of has 
country, The nobles, aſhamed of their former 
baſenels, and enraged at the many indignities 
offered to the nation, crowded to his ſtandard. 
In order to cruſh him at once, the Englih 
monarch entered Scotland at the head of a 
mighty army. Many battles were fought, and 
the Scots, though often vanquiſhed, were not 
ſubdued. The ardent zeal with which the nobles 
contended for the independence of the kingdom, 
the prudent valour of Bruce, and above all a na- 
tional enthuſiaſm infpired hy tuch a cauſe, baffled 


the repeated efforts of Edward, and counter- 


balanced all the advantages which he derived from 
the number and wealth of his ſubjects. Though 
the war continued with little intermiſſion up- 
wards of ſeventy years, Bruce and his poſterity 
kept poſſeſſion of the throne of Scotland, and 
reigned with an authority not inferior to that of 
its former monarchs. 

But while the ſword, the ultimate judge of all 


diſputes between contending nations, was em- 


ployed to terminate this controverly, neither 


Edward nor the Scots ſeemed to diſtruſt the 
juſtice of their cauſe; and both appealed to 

and records, and from theſe produced, in 
their own favour, ſuch evidence as they pre- 
tended to be ununſwerable. The letters and 
memorials addreſſed by cach party to the Pope, 


* ho 
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who was then reverenced as the common father, 
and often appealed to as the common judge of all 
chriſtian princes, are ſtill extant. "The tzbulous 
tales of the early Britiſh hiſtory ; the partial 
teſtimony of ignorant chromelers ; iuppoſititious 
treaties and charters; are the proofs on whach 
Edward founded his title to the fovercignty of 
Scotland; and the homage done by the Scottich 
monarchs for their tands in England is prepotte- 
roufly fuppoſed to imply the ſubjection of their 
whole kingdom ©. III-tounded, however, as their 
right was, the Englith did not fail to revive it in 

the ſubſequent quarrels between the two g 
kingdoms; chile the Scots diſclaimed it wit h 
the ut moſt indignati To this we muſt impute 
the fierce and implacable hatred to cach other, 
which long inflamed both. Their national anti- 
pathies were excited, not only by the uſual cir- 
cumftances of frequent hoſtilities, and reciprocal 
injuries; bat the Engliſh con ſidered the Scots as 
vaſſals who had preſumed to rebel, and the Scots, 
in their turn, regarded the Engliſh as uſurpers 
who aimed at enſſaving their country. 

1306.) At the time when Robert Bruce began 
bis reign in Scotland, the fame form of govern- 
ment was eftabliſhed in all the kingdoms of 
Europe. This ſurpriſing ſimilarity in their con- 
ſtit ution and laws demonſtrates that the nations 
which overturued the Roman empire, and erected 
theſe kingdoms, though divided into different 
tribes, and diſtinguiſhed by different names, 
were either derived originally from the ſame 
ſource, or had been placed in ſimilar  fitua- 

© Anderſon's Hiſtorical Effay concerning the Tndepcnd- 
ency, &e. —_— 
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tions. When we take a view of the feudal iy fu 3 £21 
of laws and policy, that ſtupendous and ngulzc| W 
tabric erected by them, the firſt object that Itrikes | 
us is the king. And when we are told that | 3 
is the ſole proprictor of all the lands within i; 
dominions, that all his ſubj-&s derive their pol. . 
ſeſſions from him, and in return conſecrate thci- 
lives to his ſervice ; when we hear that all marks 
of diſtinction, and titles of dignity, flow from hin WR 
as the only fountain of honour ; when we behold W 
the moſt potent peers, on their bended knees, 
and with folded hands, ſwearing fealty- at hi- 
feet, and acknowledging him to be their /avere;vn 
and their liege lord; we are apt to pronounce Wi 
him a powerful, nay an abſolute monarch. Nu 
concluſion, however, would be more raſh, »: al 
worle founded. The genius of the teudal govern- i 
ment was purely ariſtocratical. With all the en- 
hens of royalty, and with many appearances ©: 
deſpotic power, a feudal king was the moſt 1. 
mited of all princes, by 
Before they fallied out of their own habitation % 
to conquer the world, many of the northern na- 
tions ſeemed not to have been ſubje& to the g- 
vernment of kings; and even where monarchical at 
government was eſtabliſhed, the prince poſſeſſed Wi 
but little authority. A general rather than 2 WW 
king, his military command was extenfive, his 
ein juriſdiction almoſt nothing e. The army 
which he led was not compoſed of ſoldiers, who 
could be compelled to . but of ſuch as 
voluntarily followed his ſtandard f. "Theſe con- 
quered nat for their leader, but for themiclves ; 
4 Cefs, libs yi. c. 23. e Tacit. de Mer. Germ, 
c. 7. 11. ft Caf, lib, . 23. « 
2 : 4 a ad and 
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lem 58 being tree in their own country, renounced 
ul not their liberty when they acquired new ſettle- 
1kes Wnients, They did not extermmate the ancient. 


WW: mhabitants of the countries which they ſubdued, 
pot ſcizing the greater part of their lands, the 

ook their perſons under protection. The dit. 
1 WWiculty of maintaining a new conqueſt, as well as 
arks the danger of being attacked by new invaders, 
him rendering it neceflary to be always in a poſture 
f defence, the form of government which they 
abäſhed was altogether military, and nearly 


hi: WW: fcmbled that to which they had been ac- 
en We ultomed in their native country. Their general 
ance WW till continuing to be the head of the colony, 
No et of the conquered lands were allotted to him; 
„ride remainder, under the name of benejicra or fer, 
ern- Vas divided among his principal officers. As the 


commun fafety required thai tieſe officers ſhould, 
upon all occaſions, be ready to appear in arms, for 
the common defence, and {hould continue obedient 
to their general, they bound themſelves to take 
the field, when called, and to ſerve him with a 
number of men in proportion to the, extent of 
their territory. Theſe great officers again par- 
celled ont their lands among their followers, and 
annexed the ſame condition 'to the grant. A 


an A tcudal kingdom was properly the encampment 
his of a great army; military ideas predominated, 
rmy military fubordination was eſtahliſhed, and the 
wav BW pofſeffion of land was the pay which ſoldiers re- 


ccrved for their perſonal ſervice. In conſequence 
of theſe notions, the poſſeſſion of land was granted 
ves; during pleaſure only, and kings were elective. 
zerm. Ia other words, an officer diſagreeable to his 
* gencral was deprived of his pay, and the perſon 

| CY who 
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who was molt capable of conducting an army a: 
was choſen to command it. Such were the fi: 
rudiments, or infancy of feudal government. 3 
But long before the beginning of the fon;- 8 
tcenth century, the feudal ſyſtem had undergone 
many changes, of which the following were the 
moſt conſiderable. Kings, formerly elective, were at 
then hereditary; and fiefs, granted at firſt during 
leaſure, deſcended from father to ſon, and were 
— perpetual. "Theſe changes, not leis ad. 
vantageous to the nobles than to the prince, mad: 
no alteration in the ariſtocratical ſpirit of the feu. 
dal conſtitution. The king, who at a diſtance 
ſeemed to be inveſted with majeſty and power, ap- 
„on a nearer view, to 2 almoſt none 

of thoſe advantages which beſtow on monarchs 
their grandeur and authority. His revenues wer: 
ſcanty; he had not a ſtanding army; and the jurii- i 
diction he poſſeſſed was circumſcribed within very Bl 
narrow limits. = 
At a time when pomp and ſplendor were little Wl 
known, even in the palaces of kings; when the Wl 
officers of the crown received ſcarcely any ſalarz 
befides the fees and perquiſites of their office; 
when embaſſies to foreign courts were rare; 
when armies were compoſed of ſoldiers who ſerved 
without pay it was not neceſſary that a king 
ſhould poſſeſs a great revenue; nor did the con- 
dition of Europe, in thoſe ages, allow its princes 
to be opulent. Commerce made little progreſ: 
in the kingdoms where the fendal government 
was eſtabliſhed. Inſtitutions, which had no other 
object but to inſpire a martial ſpirit, to train 
men to be ſoldiers, and to make arms the only ho- 
nourable profeſſion; naturally diſcouraged the 
| COMMEr- 
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my commercial arts. The revenues ariſing from the 
ht tases impoſed on the different branches of com- 

rc, were by conſequence inconſiderable; and 
ec prince's treaſury received little ſupply from 
one g fource, which, among a trading people, flows 
the eich ſuch abundance as is almoſt inexhauſtihle. 
ere A fixed tax was not levied even on land; ſuch a 
Ing St urthcen would have appeared intolerable to men 
ere who received their eſtates as the reward of their 
ad. Watour, and who confidered their fervice in the 
ade feld s a fall retribution for what they poſſeſſed. 
cue ne bing's demefnes, or the portion of land which 


ie Rinn retained in his own hands unalienated, 


ap- furniſice ſubſiſtence to his court, and defrayed 
one the ordinary expence of governments. "The on! 
hs ſtated taxes which the feudal law obliged py 
cr: WW als to pay to the King, or to thoſe of whom 
711. WT ibey held their lands, were three: one when his 
ery WT eldeft fon was made a knight; another when his 
cldeſt daughter was married; and a third in or- 
tle der to ranſom him if he ſhould happen to be 
the WW t:iken priſoner. Beſides theſe, the king received 
ar y the feudal caſualties of the ward, marriage, &c. 
ce; of his own vaſſals. And, on ſome extraordinary 


occaſions, his ſubjects granted him an aid, u hich 
they diftinguiſhed by the name of a bent volence, 
in order to declare that he received it not in 


m 

= conſequence of any right, but as a gift flow- 
ces ing from their good will*®. All theſe added 
el? together, produced a revenue fo {canty and pre- 
ent curious, as naturally incited a feudal monarch 
her to aim at diminiſhing the exorbitant power and 


vealth of the nobility, but inftead of enabling 
2 Craig. de Feud, lib. i. Dicg. 14. Du Cange Gloſſ. 

"oc, Deminicum, _ h Du Cange, vec. Auxilium, - 
* him 
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a 


him to carry on his ſchemes with full effect, 
kept him in continual indigence, anxiety, and de. 
pendence. ä 3 

Nor could the king ſupply the defect of hi 
revenues by the terror of his arms. Mercen:iry 
troops and ſtanding armies were unknown «#: Wh 
long as the feudal government ſubſiſted in vi- 
gour. Europe was peopled with ſoldiers. The BY 
vaſſals of the king, and the ſub-vaſſals of the ba- 
rons, were, all obliged to carry arms. While 
the poverty of princes prevented them from for- 
tifying their frontier towns, while a campaign 248 


1 
1 5 


continued but a few weeks, and while a fierce and 
impetuous courage was impatient to bring every | 
quarrel to the deciſion of a battle, an army, 
without pay, and with little diſcipline, was ſuſſi- 
cient for all the purpoſes both of the ſecurity and 
of the glory of the nation. Such an army, how- W 
ever, far from being an engine at the king's dii- 
poſal, was often no leſs formidable to him, than 
to his enemies. The more warlike any people Wl 
were, the more independent they became; and 
the fame perſons being both ſoldiers and ſubjects, 
civil privileges and immunities were the conſe. 
quence of their victories, and the reward of thei: 
martial exploits, Conquerors, whom mercenary 
armies, under our preſent forms of government, 
often render the tyrants of their own people, as 
well as the ſcourges of mankind, were commonly, 
under the feudal conſtitution, the moſt indulgent 
of all princes to their ſubjects, becauſe they ſtood 
moſt in need of their aſſiſtance. A prince, whom 
even war and victories did not render the maſter 
of his own army, poſſeſſed hardly any ſhadow of 
military power guring times of peace, His diſ. 
banded 
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ſect, 5 banded ſoldiers mingled with his other ſubjects; 
Pot a ſingle man received pay from him; many 
ges elapted even before a _ was appointed to 
fend his perſon; and deftitute of that great in- 


ry rument of dominion, a ſtanding army, the autho- 

„iy of the king continued always feeble, and was 
v ften contemptible. 

The Nor were theſe the only circumitances which 
ba- ont ributed towards depreſſing the regal power. 


3 By the feudal ſyſtem, as has been already ob- 


for- erved, the king's judicial authority was extremely 
gn rcumfcribed. At firſt, princes ſcem to have 
and ea the ſupreme judges of their people, and, in 
ery Mperſon, heard and determined all controverſics 
ny, wong them. The multiplicity of cauſes ſoon 
in- rade it neceſſary to appoint judyus, who, in the 
ind King's name, decided matters that belonged to 
v- 3 the royal juriſdiction. But the Barbarians, who 
111 orer-ran Europe, having deſtroyed moſt of the 


83 


great cities, and the countries winch they ſei ed 
being cantoned out among powerful chiefs, who 
were blindly followed by numerous dependants, 
whom, in return, they were bound to protect 
from every injury; the adminiſtration of juſtice 
was greatly interrupted, and the execution of 
any legal ſentence became almoſt impracticable. 
Theft, rapine, murder, and diforder of all kinds, 
prevailed in every kingdom of Europe, to a de- 
gree almoſt incredible, and ſcarcely compatible 
with the ſubſiſtence of civil ſociety. Every of- 
fender ſheltered himſelf under the protection of 
ſome powerful chieftain, who ſcreened him from 


er the purſuits of juſtice.” To apprehend, and to 
of panith a criminal, often required the union and 
if. eftort 
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effort of half a kingdomi. In order to remedy 
theſe evils, many perſons of diſt inction were en- 
truſted with the adminiſtration of juſtice within 
their own territories. But what we may preſume 
was, at firit, only a temporary grant, ora perſonal 
privilege, the incroaching ſpirit of the nobles gra- 
dually converted into a right, and rendered herc- 
ditary. The lands of ſome were, in proceſs of 
time, erected into barontes, thoſe of others into 
regalities, The juriſdiction of the former was 
extenſive; that of the latter, as the name implies, 
royal, and almoſt unbounded. All cauſes, whe- 
ther civil or criminal, were tried by judges, whom 


A remarkable inſtance of this occurs in the following 
hiftory, ſo late as the year one thouſand five hundred and 
ſixty-one. Mary, having appointed a court of juſtice to be 
held on the borders, the inhabitants of no leſs than eleven 
counties were ſummoned to guard the perſon who was to act 
as judge, and to enable him to enforce his decifions. The 
words of a proclamation, which afford ſuch a convincing proof 
of the feebleneſs of the feudal government, deſerve our no- 
tice.— “ Ard becauſe it is necetlary for the execution of her 
Highneſs' commandments and ſervice, that her juftice be 
well accompanied, and her authority ſufficiently fortified, by 
the concurrence of a good power of her faithful ſubjects 
Theretoie commands and charges all and ſundry eatls, lords, 
barons, freeholders, landed-men, and other gentlemen, 
dwelling within the ſaid counties, that they, and every onc 
of them, with their kin, friends, ſervants, and houſhold-men, 
well bolin in feir of war in the moſt ſubſtantious manner, 
Li. e. completely armed and provided, ] and with twenty days 
victuals to meet and to paſs forward with him to the borough 
of Jedburgh, and there to remain during the faid ſpace of 
twenty days, and to receive ſuch direftion and commands as 
ſhall be given by him to them in our Sovereign Lady's na me, 
for quietnefs of the country; and to put the ſame in execution 
under the pain of loſing their lifeg lands, and goods. Keith's 
Hiſt, of Scotland, 198, | 

the 
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Wt he lord of the regality appointed; and if the 
king's courts called any perſon within his terri- 
Story before them, the lord of regality might put 
ſtop to their proceedings, and by the privilege 
Nef r:pl:dging, remove the cauſe to his own court, 
aad even puniſh his vaſlal, it he ſubmitted to a 
foreign juriſdictionk. Thus almoſt every queſ- 
tion in which any perſon who reſided on the 
lands of the nobles was intereſted, being deter- 
mined by judges appointed by the nobles them- 
les, their vaſſals were hardly ſenſible of being, 
in any degree, ſubject to the crown. A feudal 
ing dom was ſplit into many ſmall principalities, 
=& 2!moſt independent, and held together by a feeble 
and commonly an imperceptible bond of union, 
he king was not only ſtripped of the authority 
WF 2nnexed to the perion of a ſupreme judge, but 


his revenue ſuffered no ſmall diminution, by the 


blofs of thoſe pecuniary emoluments, which were, 


in that age, due to the perſon who adminiſtered 
juſtice. 

In che ſame proportion that the king ſunk in 
power, the nobles. roſe towards independence, 


W Not ſatisfied with having obtained a hereditary 


right to their fiefs, which they formerly held 
during pleaſure, their ambition aimed at ſome- 
thiag bolder, and by introducing entails, endea» 
youred, as far as human ingenuity and invention 
can reach that end, to render their poſſeſſions 
unalienable and everlaſting. As they had full 
power to add to the inheritance tranſmitted to 
them from their anceſtors, but none to diminiſh 
it, time alone, by means of marriages, legacies, 
and other accidents, brought continual accelhons 

Q 
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of wealth, and of dignity; a great family, like a 
river, became conſiderable from the length of its 
courſe, and as 1t rolled on, new honours and new 
property flowed ſucceſſively into it. Whatever 
influence is derived from titles of honour, the 
teudal barons hikewiſe poſſeſſed in an ample 
manner. "Theſe marks of diſtinction are, in their 
own nature, either official or perſonal, and being 
annexed to a partigular charge, or beitowed by 
the admiration of "mankind upon illuſtrious cha- 
racers, ought to be appropriated to theſe. But 
the ſon, however unworthy, could not bear to be 
ſtripped of that appellation by which his fa- 
ther had been diſtinguiſhed, His preſumption 
claimed what his virtue did not merit; titles of 
honour became hereditary, and added new luſtre 
to nobles already in poſſeſſion of too much power, 
Something more audacious and more extravagant 
fill remained. The ſupreme direction of alt af- 
fairs, both civil and military, being committed 
to the great officers of the crown, the fame and 
fafety of princes, as well as of their people, de- 
pended upon the fidelity and abilities of theſe of- 
ficers. But ſuch was the prepoſterous ambition 
of the nobles, and ſo ſucceſsful even m their 
wildeſt attempts to aggrandize themſelves, that in 
all the kingdoms where the feudal inſtitutions 
prevailed, moſt of the chief offices of ſtate were 
annexed to great families, and held, like fiefs, by 
hereditary right. A perſon whoſe undutiful be- 
haviour rendered him odious to his prince, or 
whoſe incapacity expoſed him to the contempt of 
the people, often held a place of power and truit 
of the greateſt importance to both. In Scotland, 
the offices of lord juſtice general, great cham- 
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berlain, high ſteward, high conſtable, earl 


marſhal, and high admiral, were all hereditary 
and in many counties, the office of {heriff was 
held in the ſame manner. 

Nobles, whoſe property was ſo extenſive, and 
whole power was 60 great, could not fail of bein 
turbulent and formidable. Nor did they want 
inſtruments for executing their boldeſt deſigns. 
That portion of their lands which they parcelled 
ont among their tollowers, ſnpplied them with a 
numerous band of faithful and determined vaſ- 
ſals; while that which they retained in their 
own hands, enabled them to live with a princely 
ſplendor. The great hall of an ambitious baron 
was often more crowded than the court of his 
fovereign. The ſtrong caſtles in which they re- 
ſided afforded a ſecure retreat to the diſcontented 
and ſeditious. A great part of their revenue was 
lpent upon multitudes of indigent but bold re- 
tainers. And if at any time they left their re- 
treat to appear in the court of their ſovereign, 
they were accompanied, even in times of peace, 
with a vaſt train of armed followers. The uſual 
retinue of William the fixth earl of Douglas 
conſiſted of two thouſand horſe, Thoſe of the 
other nobles were magniticent and formidable in 
proportion, Impatient of ſubordination, and 
torgetting their proper rank, ſuch potent and 
llaughty barons were the rivals, rather than the 
ſubjects of their prince. They often deſpiſed his 
orders, inſulted his perſon, and wreſted from him 
his crown, The hiſtory of Europe, during ſe- 
veral ages, contains little elſe but the accounts of 
the wars and revolutions occaſioned by their exor- 
bitaut ambition. . 

But, 
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But, if the authority of the barons far exceeded 
its proper bounds in the other nations of Europe, 


we mw affirm that the balance which ought to 4» 


be preſerved between a king and his nobles waz 
almoſt entirely loft in Scotland. The Scottiſh 
nobles enjoyed, in common with thoſe of other 
nations, all the means for extending their authority 
vhich ariſe trom the ariſtocratical genius of the 
feudal government. Belides theſe, they poſſeſſed 
advantages peculiar to themſelves: the accidental 
ſources of their power were conſiderable; and 
tingular umſtances concurred with the {pirit 
of the conttitution to aggrandize them. To enu- 
merate the moit remarkable of theſe, will ſerve 
both to explam the political ſtate of the kingdom, 
and to illultrate many important occurrences in 
the period now under our review. 
I. The nature of their country was one cauſe 
of the power and independence of the Scottiſh 
nobility. Level and open countries are formed 
for ſervitude. The authority of the ſupreme 
magiiirate reaches with eaſe to the moſt diſtant 
curners; and when nature has erected no barrier 
and affords no retreat, the guilty or obnoxious 
are ſoon detected and puniſhed. Mountains, and 
fens, and rivers, ſet bounds to defſpotic power, 
and amidſt theſe is the natural feat of free- 
dom and independence. In ſuch places did the 
Scottiſh nobles ufually fix their retidence. By 
retiring to his own caſtle, a mutinous baron 
could defy the power of his ſovereign, it bein 
almoſt impracticable to lead an army, — 
a barren country, to places of difficult acceſs 
to a ſingle man. The tame cauſes which check- 
ed the progreſs of the Roman arms, and ren- 
dered 
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=D gcred all the efforts of Edward I. abortive, often 
protected the Scottiſh nobles from the ven- 
I geance of their prince; and they owed their 
F pcrlonal independence to thoſe very mountains 
and marſhes which faved their country from being 
"Xx conquered. 

== il. The want of great cities in Scotland con- 
XX tributed not a little to increaſe the power of 
the nobility, and to weaken that of the prince. 
Wherever numbers of men allemble together, 
3 W order muſt be eſtabliſhed, and a regular — of 
government mult be inſtituted, the authority of 
the magiſtrate mutt be recogni ed, and his dect- 
sons meet with prompt and full obedience. Laws 
aud ſubordination take rife in cities; and where 
there are few cities as in Poland, or none as 
m Tartary, there are few or no traces of a well 
arranged police. But under the feudal govern- 
ments, commerce, the Chief means of aſſembling 
mankind, was neglected; the nobles, in order to 
ſtrengthen their influence over their vailals, re- 
aded among them, and teldom appeared at court, 
where they found a ſuperior, or dwelt in cities, 
where they met with equals. In Scotland, the 
fertile counties in the ſouth lying open to the 
Engliſh, no town ſituated there could riſe to be 
great or populous. amidit continual inroads and 
alarms: the refidence of our monazchs was not 
Ned to any particular place; many parts of the 
country were barren and uncultivated; and in 
conſequence of theſe pecutiar circumſtances, ad- 
ed to the general cauſes flowing from the na- 
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8 ture of the feudal inititutions, the towns in Scot- 
'B land were few, and very inconſiderable. The 
p vaſſals of every baron occupied a diſtinct por- 
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tion of the kingdom, and formed a ſeparate and 
almoſt independent ſociety. Inſtead of giving 
aid towards reducing to obedience their {editious 
chieftain, or any . he took under his pro- 
tection, they were all in arms for his defence, 
and obſtructed the operations of juſtice to the 
utmoſt. The prince was obliged to conmre at 
eriminals whom he could not reach; the nobles, 
conſcious of this advantage, were not afraid to of. 
tend; and the difficulty of puniſhing almoſt aſſured 
them of 1 impunity. 

II. The diviſion of the country into clans had 
no mall effect in rendering the nobles conſi- 
derable. The nations which over-ran Europe 
were originally divided into many ſmall tribes; 
and when they came to parcel out the land, 
which they had conquered, it was natural for 
every chieftain to beſtow a portion, in the tir! 
place, upon thoſe of his own tribe or family. 
Theſe all held their lands of him; and as the 
ſafety of cach individual depended on the general 
union, theſe ſmall ſocieties clung together, and 
were diſtinguiſhed by ſome common a pellatioa, 
either patronymical or local, long * the in- 
troduction of furnames, or enſigns armorial. But 
when theſe became common, the deſcendants and 
relations of every chieftain aſſumed the ſame 
name and arms with him; other vaſſals were 
proud to unitate their example, and by degrees 
they were communicated to all thoſe who held of 
the ſame ſuperior. Thus clanſhips were formed; 
and in a generation. or two, that conſanguinity, 
which was, at firſt, in a great meaſure, imaginary, 
was believed to be real. An artificial union was 
converted into a natural one; men willingly 
x . followed 
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followed a leader, whom they regarded both as 
the {1perior of their lands, and the chief of their 
Wood, and ſerved him not only with the fidelity 
= of vallals, but with the affection of friends. In 
WS the other feudal kingdoms, we may obſerve ſuch 
W unions as we have deſcribed imperfectly formed; 
BS but in Scotland, whether they were the production 
of chance or the effect of policy, or introduced 
by the Lriſh colony above mentioned, and ſtrength- 
ened by carefully preſerving their genealogies 


both genuine and fabulous, clanſhips were uni- 


verſal. Such a confederacy might be overcome, 
it could not be broken; and no change of man- 
pers, or of government, has been able, in ſome 


parts of the kingdom, to diſſolve affociations which 


are founded upon prejudices fo natural to the lu- 
man mind. How formidable were nobles àt the 
head of followers, who, counting that cane jaſt 
and honourable which their chief approved, Yiſhed 
into the field at his command, ever ready t ſaeri- 
fice their lives in defence of his perſon or of his 
fame; againſt ſuch men a king contended with 
great diſadvantage; and that cold ſervice which 
money purchaſes or authority extorts, was not an 
equal match for their ardour and zeal. 

IV. The ſmallneſs of their number may be 
mentioned among the cauſes of the grandeur of 
the Scottiſh nobles. Our annals reach not back 
to the firſt diviſion of property in the kingdom 
but as far as we can trace the matter, the origi- 
nal poſſeſſions of the nobles ſeem to have been ex- 
tentive., The ancient thanes were the equals and 
the rivals of their prince. Many of the earls and 
rarons who ſucceeded them, were maſters of 
territories no leſs ample. France and England, 
D 2 countries 
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countries wide and fertile, afforded ſettlements to 
a numerous and powerful nobility. Scotland, 2 
kingdom neither extenſive nor rich, could not 
contain many ſuch overgrown proprietors. But 
the power of an ariſtocracy always diminiſhes in 
proportion to the increaſe of its numbers; feeble 

if divided among a multitude, irrefiſtibleaf cen- 
tered in a tew. When nobles are numerous, their 
operations nearly reſemble thoſe of the people; 
they are rouſed only by what they feel, not by 
what they apprekend; and ſubmit to many arb1- 
trary and oppreſſive acts, before they zake arms 
againſt their ſovereign. A. ſmall body, on the Bi 
contrary, is more ſenſible, and more impatient; i 
guick in diſcerning, and prompt in repelling dan. 
ger; all its motions are as ſudden as thoſe of the 
otter ire flow, Hence proceeded the extreme 
jeu) uſ'y with which the Scottiſh nobles obſerved Ml 
thei m onarchs, and the fierceneſs with which they 
oppot 1 their incroachments. Even the virtue of 
a prince did not render them leſs vigilant, or leſs 
eager to defend their rights; and Robert Bruce, 
notwithſtanding the ſplendor of his victories and 
the glory of his name, was upon the point of ex» 
periencing the vigour of their refiſtance, no leſs 
than his unpopular deſcendant James III. Beſides 
this, the near alliance of the great families by fre- 
quent intermarriages, was the natural conſequence i 
of their ſmall number; and as conſanguinity was, 
in thoſe ages, a powerful bond of union, all the 
kindred of a nobleman intereſted themſelves in 
his quarrel, as a common cauſe; and e 
teſt the king had, though with a ſingle ny 
on drew upon him the arms of a whole con. 
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V. Thoſe natural connexions, both with their 
equals and with their inferiors, the Scottiſh nobles 
ſtrengthened by a device, which, if not peculiar 
to themſelves, was at leaſt more frequent among 
them, than in any other nation. Even in times 
of profound peace, they formed aſſociations, which, 
when made with their equals, were called [agues 
of mutual defence; and when with their inferiors, 
bonds of manrent. By the former, the contracting 
parties bound themielves mutually to aſſiſt each 
other in all cauſes and againſt all perſons. By 
the latter, protection was ſtipulated on the one 
hand, and fidelity and perſonal fervice promiſed 
on the other'. Seli-preſervation, it is probable, 
forced men at firit into theſe confederacies; and 
while diſorder and rapine were univerſal, while 
government was unſettled, and the authority of 
laws little known or regarded, near neighbours 
found it neceſſary to unite in this manner fer their 
ſecurity, and the weak were obliged to court the 
patronage of the ſtrong. Uy degrees, theſe aſſo- 
cations became ſo many alliances oftenfive and 
defenſive againſt the throne; and as their obliga- 
tion was held to be more ſacred than any tie what- 
ever, they gave much umbrage to our kings, and 
contributed not a little to the power and independ- 
ence of the nohility. In the reign of James II, 
William the eighth earl of Douglas entered into a 
league of this kind with the earls of Crawford, 
iols, Murray, Ormond, the lords Hamilton, Bal- 
veny, and other powerful barons; and ſo formid- 
able was this combination to the king, that he 
had recourſe to a meaſure no leſs violent than un- 
jull, in order to diſſolve it. 

! AC 30, Parl. 1424 Act 43. Parl. 1555» 
DZ „ . 
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countries wide and fertile, afforded ſettlements to 
a numerous and powerful nobility. Scotland, a 
kingdom neither extenſive nor rich, could not 
contain many ſuch overgrown proprietors. But 
the power of an ariſtocracy always diminiſhes in 
proportion to the increaſe of its numbers; feeble 
if divided among a multitude, irreſiſtiblo. if cen- 
tered in a tew. When nobles are numerous, their 
operations nearly reſemble thoſe of the people; 
they are rouſed only by what they feel, not by 
what they apprehend; and ſubmit to many arbhi- 
trary and oppreſſive acts, before they zake arms 
againſt their ſovereign. A ſmall body, on the 
contrary, is more ſenſible, and more impatient z 
guick in diſcerning, and prompt in repelling dan» 
ger; all its motions are as ſudden as thoſe of the 
otter are flow, Hence proceeded the extreme 
jel uſ with which the Scottiſh nobles obſerved 
thei m onarchs, and the fierceneſs with which they 
oppo 1 their incroachments, Even the virtue of 
a prince did not render them leſs vigilant, or leſs 
eager to defend their rights; and Robert Bruce, 
notwithſtanding the ſplendor of his victories and 
the glory of his name, was upon the point of ex- 
periencing the vigour of their reſiſtance, no leſs 
than his unpopular deſcendant James III. Beſides 
this, the near alliance of the great families by fre- 
quent intermarriages, was the natural conſequence 
of their ſmall number; and as conſanguinity was, 
in thoſe ages, a powerful bond of union, all the 
kindred of a nobleman intereſted themſelves in 
his quarrel, as a common cauſc; and every con- 
teſt the king had, though with a ſingle baron, 
foon drew upon him the arms of a whole cor» 
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V. Thoſe natural connexions, both with their 
equals and with their inferiors, the Scottiſh nobles 
ſtrengthened by a device, which, if not peculiar 
to themſelves, was at leaſt more frequent among 
them, than in any other nation. Even in times 
of profound peace, they formed aſſociations, which, 
when made with their equals, were called /agues 
of mutual defence; and when with their inferiors, 
bonds of manrent. By the former, the contracting 
parties bound themſelves mutually to aſſiſt each 
other in all cauſes and againſt all perſons. By 
the latter, protection was ſtipulated on the one 
hand, and fidelity and perſonal fervice promiſed 
on the other. Seli-preſervation, it is probable, 
forced men at firit into theſe confederacies; and 
while diforder and rapine were umverſal, while 
government was unſettled, and the authority of 
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found ĩt neceſſary to unite in this manner for their 
ſecurity, and the weak were obliged to court the 
patronage of the ſtrong. Uy degrees, theſe aſſo- 
ciations became ſo many allances offenſive and 
defenſive againſt the throne; and as their obliga- 
tion was held to be more ſacred than any tie what- 
ever, they gave much umbrage to our kings, and 
contributed not a little to the power and independ- 
ence of the nobility. In the reign of James II. 
William the eighth earl of Douglas entered into a 
league of this kind with the earls of Crawford, 
Roſs, Murray, Ormond, the lords Hamilton, Bal. 
veny, and other powerful barons; and ſo formid- 
able was this combination to the king, that he 
had recourſe to a meaſure no leſs violent than un- 
uit, in order to diſſolve it. 
1 AQ 30, Parl. 1424 Act 43. Parl. 1555. 
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VI. The frequent wars between England and 
Scotland proved another cauſe of augmenting the 
power of the nobility. Nature has placed no bar- 
rier between the two kingdoms; a river, almoſt 
every where fordable, divides them towards the 
eaſt: on the weſt they are ſeparated by an imagi- 
nary line. The flender revenues of our kings pre- 
vented them from fortifying, or placing garriſons 
in the towns on the frontier; nor would the jea- 
louſy of their ſubjects have permitted ſuch a me- 
thod of defence. The barons, whole eſtates lay 
near the borders, conſidered themſelves as hound 
both in honour and in intereſt to repel the enemy. 
The warden/bips of the different marches, othces of 
great power and dignity, were generally bettowed 
on them, Thus gained them the leading of the 
warlike counties in the ſouth; and their vaſſals, 
hving in a itate of perpetual hoſtility, or enjoying 
at beit an inſecure peace, became more inured to 
war than even the reſt of their countrymen, and 
more willing to accompany their chieftain in his 
molt hardy and dangerous enterpriſes, It was the 
valour, no leſs than the number of their followers, 
that rendered the Douglaſes great. The nobles 
in the northern and midland counties were often 
dutiful and obſequious to the crown, but our 
monarchs always Cad it impractieable to ſubdue 
the mutinous and ungovernable ſpirit of the bor- 
derers. In all our domeftic quarrels, thoſe wha 
could draw to their fide the inhabitants of the 
ſouthern counties were almoſt ſure of victory; 
and, conſcious of this advantage, the lords who 
poſſeſſed authority there were apt to forget the 
duty which they owed their ſovereign, and to 
aſpire beyond the rank of ſubjects. 

| VII, The 
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contributed more than any other cauſe to diminiſh 
the royal authority. Never was any race of mo- 
narchs ſo unfortunate as the Scottiſh, Of tix 
ſ\ucceſlive princes, from Robert III. to James VI. 
not one died a natural death; and the minorities, 
during that time, were longer, and more fre- 
quent, than ever happened in any other king- 
doin. From Robert Bruce to James VI. we 
reckon ten princes; and {yen of theſe were called 
to the throne while they were minors, and almoſt 
infants. Eren the molt regular and beſt eſta- 
blithed governments feel ſentibly the pernicious 
effects of a minority, and either become languid 
and inactive, or are thrown into violent and unna- 
tural convulſions. But under the imperfect and 
ih- adjuſted ſyſtem of government in Scotland, 
tneſe effects were will more fatal; the fierce and 
mut inous ſpirit of the nobles, unreſtramed by the 
authority of a king, ſcorned all ſubjection to the 
delegated juriſdiction of a regent, or to the feeble 
commands of a minor. The royal authority was 
emcumſeribed within narrower limits than ever; 
the prerogatives of the crown, naturally incon- 
ſiderable, were reduced almoſt to nothing; and 
the ariſtocratical power gradually roſe upon the 
ruins of the monarchical. Leſt the e power 
of a regent ſhould enable him to act with too 
much vigour, the authority annexed to that office 
was ſometimes rendered inconſiderable by · being 
divided; or, if a ſingle regent was choſen, the 
greater nobles, and the heads of the more illuſ- 
trious families, were ſeldom raiſed to that dignity. 
It was often conterred upon men who potlelied 
little influence, and excited no jealouſy. They, 

| | conſcious 
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conſcious of their own weakneſs, were obliged to 
overlook ſome irregularities, and to permit others; 
and in order to ſupport their authority, which was 
deſtitute of real ſtrength, they endeavoured to 
gain the moſt powerful and active barons, by 
grantigg them poſſeſſions and immunities, which 
raiſed them to ſtill greater power. When the 
King himſelf came to aſſume the reins of govern- 
ment, he found his revenue waſted or alienated, 
the crown lands ſeized or given away, and the 
nobles ſo accuſtomed to independence, that, after 
the ſtrugglts of a whole reign, he was ſeldom able 
to reduce them to the ſame ſtate in which they 
had been at the beginning of his minority, or 
to wreſt from them what they had uſurped during 
that time, If we take a view of what happened 
to each of our kings who was' ſo unfortunate 
as to be placed in this ſituation, the truth and 
importance of this obſervation will fully appear. 
1329.] The minority of David IT. the fon of 
Robert Bruce, was diſturbed by the pretenſions 
of Edward Babol, who, relying on the aid of 
England, and on the ſupport of ſome diſaffected 
barons among the Scots, invaded the kingdoms 
"The ſucceſs which at firſt attended his arms 
obliged the young King to retire to France; 
and Balic! took poſſeſſion of the throne. A 
ſmall body of the nobles, however, continuing 
faithful to their exiled prince, drove Baliol out 
of Scotland; and after an abſence of nine years, 
David returned from France, and took the govern- 
ment of the kingdom into his own hands. But 
nobles who were thus waſting their blood and 
treaſure in defence of the crown, had a right to 
the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of their ancient gue 
| | eges; 
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leges; and even {ome title to arrogate new Ones. 
It ſeems to have been a maxim in that age, that 
every leader might claim as his own, the territory 
which his ſword bad won from the enemy. 
Great acquiſitions were gained by the nobility an 
that way: and to thele the gratitude and liberality 
of David added, by diſtributing among ſuch as 
adhered to him, the vaſt poſſeſſions which fell to 
the crown by the forfeiture of his enemies. The 
family of Douglas, which began to riſe aboyt 
the other nobles in the reiga of his father, 
augmented both its power and is property 
during his minority. * 

1405.] James I. was ſeized by the Engliſh 
during the continuance of a yruce, and unge- 
neroully detained a prifoner almoſt niuetecn years. 
During chat period the kingdom was governed, 
firſt by his uncle Robert duke of Albany, and 
then by Murdo the ſon of Robert. Both theſe 
noblemen aſpired to the crown; and their unna- 
tural ambition, if we may believe moſt of our 
hiſtorians, not only cut ſhort the days of prince 
David, the king's elder brother, but prolonged 
the captivity of James, They flattered them- 
ſelves that they might ſtep with leſs oppoſition 
into a throne, when almoſt vacant: and, dreading 
the king's return as the extinction of their aw 
thority and the end of their hopes, they carried 
on the negociations for obtaining his liberty 
with extreme remiſſneſs. At the ſame time, 
they neglected nothing that could either ſooth 
or bribe the nobles to approve of their ſcheme. 
They ſlackened the reins of government; they 
allowed the prerogative to be encroached upon; 
they ſuſſered the molt irregular acts of yen, 

. an 
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and even wanton inſtances of oppreſſion, to paſs 
with impunity; they dealt ont the patrimony of 
the crown among thoſe whoſe enmity they 
dreaded or whoſe ne they had gained; and 
reduced the royal authority to a ſtate of im- 
becility, from which ſucceeding monarchs la. 
boured in vain to raiſe it. 

-1437-] During the minority of James II. the 
adminiſtration of affairs as well as the cuſtody of 
the king's perſon were committed to fir Wil- 
ham Crichton and fir Alexander Livingſton, 
Jealouſy and diſcord were the effects of their 
— authority, and each of them, in order 
to irengthen himſelf, beſtowed new power and 
privileges upon the great men whoſe aid he 
courted. While the young carl of Douglas, 
encouraged by their diviſions, erected a fort of 
independent principality within the kingdom; 
and forbidding his vaſſals to acknowledge any 
authority but his own, he created knights, 
appointed a privy council, named officers civil 
and military, aſſumed every enſign of royalty 
but the title of king, and appeared in public 
with a magmificence more than royal. 

+ *1460.] Eight perſons were choſen to govern 
the kingdom during the minority of James III. 
Lord Boyd, however, by icizing the perſon of 
the young king, and by the aſcendant which he 
acquired over him, ſoon engroſſed the whole 
authority. He formed the ambitious proje& of 
raifing his family to the ſame pitch of power and 
— with thoſe of the prime nobility; and 
he effected it. While intent on this, he relaxed 
the vigour of government, and the barons be- 
came accuſtomed, once more, to anarchy and in- 
2 — dependence. 
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dependence. The power which Boyd had been 


at ſo much pains to acquire, was of no long con- 
tinuance, and the fall of his family, according to 
the fate of favourites, was ſudden and deſtrue- 
tive; but upon its ruins the family of Hamilton 
role, which ſoon attained the higheſt rank in the 
kingdom. | 

As the minority of James V. was longer, it was 
likewiſe more turbulent, than thoſe of the pre- 
ceding kings. And the contending nobles, en- 
couraged or protected either by the king of 
France or of England, formed themſelves into 
more regular factions, and diſregarded . more 
than ever the reſtraints of order and authority. 
The Freach had the advantage of ſeeing one 
devoted to their intereſt raiſed to be regent. 
'This was the duke of Albany, a native of 
France, and a grandſon of James IT. But Alex- 
ander lord Home, the moiſt eminent of all the 
Scottiſh peers who ſurvived the fatal battle of 
Flowden, thwarted all his meaſures during the 
firit years of his adminiſtration; and the intrigues 
of the queen-dowager, ſiſter of Henry VIII. 
rendered the latter part of it no leſs feeble. 
Though {upported by French auxiharies, the 
nobles defpited his authority, and regardleſs 
either of his threats or his intreaties, peremp- 
torily refuſed, two ſeveral times, to enter Eng- 
land, to the borders of which kingdom he had 
led them. Provoked by theſe repeated inſtances 
of contempt, the regent abandoned his trouble- 
ſome ſtation, and, retiring to France, preferred 
the tranquillity of a private life, to an office 
deſtitute of real authority. Upon his retreat, 
Douglas carl of Angus became maſter io the 
ing's 
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king's perſon, and governed the kingdom in his 
name. Many efforts were made to deprive him 
of his uſurped authortty. Bot the numcrous 
vaſfals and friends of his tamity adhered to him, 
decauſe he divided with them the power and 
emoluments of his oftice; the people reverenced 
and loved the name of Douglas; he exerciſed, 
without ihe title of regent, a faller and more 
ub ſolute authority than ary who had enjoyed 
that diguity; and the ancient, but dangerous, 
pre-emmence of the Douglafes feemed to be re- 
ftored. 

To theſe, and to many other cauſes, omitted 
or unobſerve!] by us, did the Scottiſh noþility 
owe that exorbitant aud uncommon power, of 
which inltances occur ſo frequently in our hiſ- 
tory.. Nothing however demonitrates ſo tully the 
extent of their power, as the length of its 
duration. Many years after the declenſion of 
the feudal ſyſtem in the other kingdoms of 
Europe, and when the arms or policy of princes 
rad, every where, ſhaken, or laid it in ruins, 
tlic foundations of that ancient fabric remained, 
" a grea meaſures frm and untouched in Scot- 

nd, 

The powers which the feudal inſtitutions veſted 
in the nobles, ſoon became intolcrable to all the 
prmees of Europe, who longed to pollels ſome- 
thing more than a nominal and precarious autho- 
rity. Their impatience to @btain this, preeipi- 
tated Henry III. of England, Edward II. and 
ſome other weak princes, to raſh and premature. 
attempts againſt the privileges of the barons, in 
which they were diſappointed or periſhed. Princes, 
of greater abilities, were content to mitigate 7 + 
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which they could not cure; they fought occu- 
pation for the turbulent ſpirit of their nobles 
in frequent wars; and allowed their fiery cou 
rave to evaporate in foreign expeditions, which, 
if they brought no other advantage, ſecured at. 
leut domeſtic tranquillity. But time and acct- 
dents ripened the feudal governments for de— 
itruction, "Towards the end of the fifteentls 
century, and beginning of the ſixteenth, all the 
princes of Europe attacked, as it by concert, 
the power of their nobles. Men of genius then 
undertook with ſucceſs, what their untkUful pre- 
deccifors had attempted in vain. Lewis XI. of 
France, the meſt profound and the moſt adven- 
turous genius of that age, began, and in a fingle 
weign almoſt completed the ſcheme of their de- 
truction. The ſure but concealed policy of 
Henry VII. of England produced the fame ef- 
fect.” The means, indeed, employed by theſe 
monarchs were very different. he blow which 
Lewis {truck was {udden and fatal. The arti- 
tices of Henry reſembled thoſe flow poiſons 
which waſte the conſtitution, but become not 
mortal till ſome diitant period. Nor did they 
produce conſequences leſs oppoſite. Lewis 
boldly added to the crown whatever he wreſted 
from the nobles. Henry undermined his barons, 
by encouraging them to ſell their lands, which 
enriched the commons, and gave them a weight. 
in the legiſlature unknown to their predeceſſors. 
But while theſe great revolutions were carrying 
on in two kingdoms with which Scotiand was 
intimately connected, little alteration happened 
there; our kings could neither extend their own 
prerogative, nor enable the commons to encroach 

YOL. 1. * upon 
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upon the ariſtocracy; the nobles not ouly re. 
tained moſt of their ancient privileges and pol. 
ſeſſions, but continued to make new acquiſitions, 

This was not owing co the inattention of ou. 
princes, or to their want of ambition, The, 
were abundantly ſenſible of the exorbitant power 
of the nobility, and extremely ſolicitous to hum- 
ble that order. They did not, however, poſleſ: 

wans {ufficient for accompliſhing this end. The 
reſources of our monarchs were few, and the 
progreſs which they made was of courſe inconfi- 
derable. But as the number of their followers, 
and the extent of their juriſdiction, were the two 
chief circumitances which rendered the noblcs 
formidable; in order to counterbalance the one. 
and to reſtrain the other, all our kings bad re- 
-ourſe to nearly the ſame expedients. 

I. Among nobles of a fierce courage, and of 
unpoliſhed manners, ſurrounded with vallals bold 
and hcentious, whom they were bound by in- 
tereſt and honour to protect, the cauſes of diſ- 
cord were many and unavoidable. As the con- 
tending parties could ſeldom agree in acknow- 
ledging the authority of any common ſupertor or - 
judge, and their impatient ſpirit would ſeldom 
wait the flow deciſions of juſtice, their quarrels 
were uſually terminated by the ſword. The of- 
tended baron aſſembled his vaſſals, and waſted 
the lands, or ſhed the blood, of his enemy. To 
forgive an injury was mean; to forbear revenge, 
infamous or cowardly ®, Hence quarrels * 

trant- 


» 

m The ſpirit of revenge was encouraged, not only by the 
manners, but, what is rare remarkable, by the laws of thoſe 
e.c5, If any perſon thought the proſecution of an injury of- 
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tranſmitted from father to fon, and, under the 
name of deadly feuds, Tubliited tor many gener 1- 
tions with unmit igated rancour. It was the in- 
terelt of the crown to foment rather thai to ex- 
tinguiſn theſe quarrels; and by ſcattering or 
cheriſhing the ſeeds of diſcord among the nobles, 
that union, which woukl have rendered the 
ariſtocrucy invincible, and which muſt at once 
have annihilated the prerogative, was effeCtually 
prevented. Jo the fame cauſe, our kings were 
indebted for the ſucceſs with which they ſome- 
times attacked the moſt powerful chieftains. 
They employed private revenge to aid the im- 
potence of public laws, and arming againſt the 
perſon who had incurred their diſpleaſure, thoſe 
rival families whick wiſhed his fall, they re- 
warded their fervice by ſharing among them the 
ſpoils of the vanquiſhed. But this expedient, 
:ough it ſerved to humble individuals, did not 
weaken the body of the nobility. "Thoſe who 


fered th his family, too troubleſome, or too dangerous, the 
Salique laws permitted him publicly to deſiſt from demand - 
ing vengeance; but the ſame laws, in order to puniſh his 
cowardice, and want of affeQion to his family, deprived him 
of the right of ſucceſſion. Henault's Abrege Chronol. p. 8. 
Among the Anglo-Saxons, we find a ſingular inſtitution diſ- 
finzuiſhed by the name of ſoda/rtivm z a voluntary ailociation, 
the object whereof was the perſonal ſecurity of thoſe who 
joined in it, and which the feebleneſs of government at that 
time rendered neceſſary. Among other regulations, which 


are contained in one of theſe ſtill extant, the following de- 


ſerves notice; © If any aſſociate ſhall either ear or drink 
with a perſon who has killed any member of the ſadalitium, 
unleſs in the preſence of the king, the biſhop, or the count, 
and unleſs he can prove that he did not know the perſon, let 
bim pay a great fine.” Hicks Diſſert. Epiſtolar. apud 
Thelaur. Ling. Septentr, vol. i. p. 21, 
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were now the inſtruments of their prince's 
ven geance, became, ju a ſhort time, the objects 
of ins fear. Having acquired power and wealth 
by ſerving the crown, they, i in their turn, let up 
for indepe dence : and age there might be 
2 flaé tuation of power and oi prope ity 5 though 
old faite tell, and new ones roſe upon their 
ruins ; the rights of the arifiocracy remained en- 
tire, and its vigour unbroken. 

II. As the adminiſtration of juitice is one of 
the moſt powerful ties between a king and lis 
ſubjecte, all our monarchs were at the utmoſt 
pains to circumſicnbe the juriſdiction of the 
barons, and to extend that of the crown, The 
external forms of ſubordination, natural to the 
feudal ſyſtem, favoured this attempt. An ap- 
peal lay from the judges and courts of the 
barons to thoſe of the king. The right, how- 
ever, of judging in the fir inftance belonged to 
the nobles, aud they cuſily found means to de— 
feat the effect of appeals, as well as of many 
other feudal regulations. The royal juriſdiction 
was almoſt contined within the narrow limits of 
the king's demeſnes, beyond which his judges 

claimed indeed much authority, but poſſeſſed 
next to none. Our kings were ſenſible of theſe 
* and bore them with impatience. 
But it was impoſſible to overturn in a moment 
what was 10 2 rooted; or to ſtrip the 
nobles at once of privileges which they had held 
ſo long, and which were wrought almoſt into 
the frame of the feudal conſtitution. To ac- 
compliſh this, however, was an Object of uni- 
form and anxious attention to all our Princes. 
James I. Icd the way here, as well as in other 
inſtances, 
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inſtances, towards a more regular and perfect 
police, He made choice, _—_ the eſtates of 
parliament, of a certain number of perſons, whom 
ke diſtinguiſhed by the name of Lords / Alles. 
and appointed them to hold courts for deter- 
mining civil cauſes three times in the year, and 
forty days at a time, in whatever place he pleaſed 
to name. Their juriſdiction extended to all 
matters which formerly came under the cogni- 
zance of the King's council, and being a com- 
mittee of parliament, their deciftions were final. 
James II. obtained a law, annexing all regalities, 
which ſhould be forteited, to the crown, and de- 
claring the right af juriſdiction to be unalenable 
tor the future. James III. impoſed ſevere pe- 


nalties upon thoſe judges appointed by the 


barons, whoſe deciſions ſhould be found on a re- 
view to be unjuſt; and, by many othex regula- 
tions, endeavoured to extend the authority of his 
vwn court a. James IV. on pretence of remedy- 
ing the inconveniences ariſing from the ſhort 
terms of the court of Seſſion, appointed other 


judges called Lords of Da!y Cauncil, The 


Sion was an ambulatory court, and met ſeldom : 
the Daily Council was fixed, and fat eonſtantly at 
Edinburgh; and though net compoſed of mem- 
bers of parliament, the ſame powers which the 
Lords of Seſſion enjoyed were veſted in it. At 
lu James V. erected a new court that ſtill ſub- 
Alls, and which he named the College of Fuſtice, 
the judges or Senators of which were called Lords 
of Council and Seffron. This court not only eKer— 
ed the fame juriſdiction which formerly be- 
'"ged to the Seſſion and Daily Council, but 


Act 26 P. 1469, Act 54 P. 1493. Ad 99 P. 1487. 
E 3 new 
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new rights were added. Privileges of great im- 
portance were granted to its members, its forms 
were preienbed, ts terms fixed, and regularity, 
power, and ſplendour conterred upon it“. The 
perſons conſtituted judges in all theſe different 
courts had, in many reipects, the advantage of 
thoſe who preſided in the courts of the barons ; 
they were more eminent for their ſkill in law, 
their rules of proceeding were more uniform, and 
their deciſions more conſiſtent. Such judicato- 
ries became the objects of confidence, and of 
veneration. Men wiilingly ſubmitted their pro- 
perty to their determination, and their encroach- 
ments on the juriſdictions of the nobles were 
popular, and for that reaſon {ucceſsful. By de- 
vices of a ſimilar nature, the juriſdiction of the 
nobles in criminal cauſes was reſtrained, and the 
authority of the court of Juſticiary extended. 
"Phe crown, in this particular, gaining inſenſibly 
upon the nobles, recovered more ample autho- 
rity ; and the king, whoſe juriſdiction once re- 
{embled that of a baron rather than that of a 
lovercign?, came more and more to be conſi- 

dered 

o Keith, App. 74, &c. 

p The molt perfect idea of the feudal ſyſtem of govern- 
ment may be attained by attending to the ſtate of Germany, 
and to the biſtety of France. In the former, the feudal in- 
Airtions (til ſubſiq with great vigour; and though altoge- 
ther aboliſned in the latter, the public records have been fo 
carefully preſe ved, that the French lavyers and antiquaries 
have been enab cd, with more certainty ard preciſion than 
thoſe of any otl.er country in Europe, to trace its rife, its 
progreſs, and revolutions. In Germany, every principality 
may be conſidered as a ſief, and all its great princes as vaſ- 
ſals, holding of the einperor. They poſſeſs ail the feudal pri- 
vileges ; their fiefs arc perpetcal; their jurildictions w_ hin 

g their 
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dered as the head of the community, and the 
ſupreme diſpenſer of juſtice to his peopic. Theſe 
acquiſitions of our kings, however, though com- 
caratively great, were in reality inconſiderable; 
and, notwithſtanding all their efforts, many of 
the ſeparate juriſdictions poſſeſſed by the nobles 
remained in great vigour, and their final aboli- 
tion was reſerved to a diſtant and more happy 
period. | 


ther own territor es ſeparate and extenſive ;. and the great 
othces of the empire are al hereditary, and annexed to parti. 
cular ſarnilies, At the lame time the ermperor retains many 
of the prerogatives of the feudal monarchs. Like them, his 
eluims 2nd 'retenfions are innumerable, and his power mall; 
his jurifdi tion within his own deme ines or h-reditary coun» 
trics is complete; beyond the bounds of t ce it is almoſt 
nothing; and ſo permanent are feudal pr nc:pi-s, that al- 
though the feudal ſyſtem be overturned in almoſt every par- 
ticular ſtate in Cermany, and aithough the greater bart of its 
princes have become abſolute, the original teuda! conſtitu- 
tion of the empire ſtill remains, and ideas p<cu iar to chat 
form of government direct all its operations, and determine 
the rights of all its p1inces. Our obſervations, with regard 
{© the limited juriſdiction of Kings under the feudal gryerne 
ments, are greatly itluſtiated by what happened in France, 
The fecblenels and dotage of the deſcendants of Charle- 
maigne encouraged the peers to ufurp an independent juriſ- 
diction. Nothing remained in the hands of the crown, all 
was ſeized by them. When Hugh Capet aicended the throne, 
A. D. 987, he kept poſſeſſion of his private pattimony the 
Conte of Paris; and ail the juriſfdition vhich the kings h's 
ſuccefors exerciſed for ſome time, was within its territories, 
hee were only four towns in France wher could eſta- 
blich Grands Baillis, or royal juages ; all the Other lands, 
towns, and bailiages belong d to the nobles. The methods 
to Which the French monarchs had recourſe for extending 
their juriſdiftion, were exactly Eimilar to thoſe employed by 
our princes. Henault's Abrege, p. 617, &c. De FEſpit 
des Loix, Uv. 30s ch. 203 &Cs 

Put 
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But beſides theſe methods of defending their 
prerogative and humbling the ariſtocracy, which 
may be conſidered as common to all our princes, 
we ſhall find, by taking a review of their reigns, 
that almoſt every one of our kings, from Robert 
Bruce to James V. had formed ſome particular 
{vitem fordepreliing the authority of their nobles, 
which was the object both of their jealouſy and 
terror. This conduct of our monarchs, if we 
reſt ſatisfied with the accounts of their hiſtorians, 
mult be conſidered as flowing entirely from their 
reſentment againſt particular noblemen ; and all 
their attempts to humble them muſt be viewed 
as the ſallies of private paſſion, not as the conſe- 
quences of any general plan of policy. But, 
though ſome of their actions may be imputed to 
thoſe paſſions, though the different genius of the 
men, the temper of the times, and the Rate of 
the nation, necellarily occalioned great variety in 
their ſchemes; yet without being chargeable 
with exceſſive retimement, we may affirm, that 
their end was uniformly the ſame ; ; and that the 
project of reduc ng the power of the ariſtocracy, 
{ometimes av owed; and purſued with vigour ; 
ſometimes concealed, or ſcemingly | ſuſpended z 

vas never altogether abandoned, 

No prince was ever more indebted to his 
nobles than Robert Bruce. Their valour con- 
qucred the kingdom, and placed him on the 
throne, His gratitude and generoſity beſtowed 
on the em che lands of the vanquiſhed. Property 
Nas ſeldom undergone greater or more ſudden 

volut ions, than thoſe to which it was ſubject at 
that time in Scotland. Edward I. having ſor- 

feited 
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feited the eſtates of moſt of the ancient Scottiſh 
barons, granted them to his Engliſh. ſubjects. 
Theſe were expelled by the Scots, and their 
lands ſeized by new maſlers. Amidſt ſuch rapid 
changes, confuſion was unavoidable ; and many 
poſſeſſed their lands by titles extremely delec- 
tive, During one of thoſe truces between the 
two nations, occaſioned rather by their being 
weary of war than deſirous of peace, Robert 
formed a fcheme for checking the growin 
power and wealth of the nobles. He I . 
them to appear, and to ſhew by what rights they 
held their lands. They aſſembled accordingly, 
and the queſtion being put, they ſtarted up at 
once, and drew their {words, „By theie, ſaid 
they, we acquired our lands, and with thefe 
we will defend them,” The king, intimidated 
by their boldneſs, prudently dropped the project. 
But fo deeply did they refent this attack upon 
their order, that, not withſtanding Robert's po- 
pular and ſplendid virtucs, it occaſioned a dans» 
gerous conſpiracy againſt his life. 

David his ſon, at firſt an exile in France, aſter- 
wards a priſoner in England, and involved in 
continual war with Edward III. had not leiture 
to attend to the internal police of hie kingdom, 
or to think of retrenching the privileges of the 
nobility. | 

Our hiſtorians have been more careful 10 re- 
late the military than the civil tranſactions of 
the reign of Robert II. Skirmiſhes and inroads 
of little conſequence they deſcribe minutely 
but with regard to every thing that happened 
during ſeveral years of tranquillity, they are 
altogether ſilent, 

The 
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The feeble adminiſtration of Robert III. mul! 
likewiſe be paſſed over ſlightly. A prince of a 
mean genius, and of a frail and fickly conſtitu- 
tion, was not a ht perſon to enter the liſts with 
active and martial barons, or to attempt wrelting 
from them any of their rights. 

The cwil tranſactions in Scotland are better 
known fince the beginning of the reign of 
James I. and a complete ſcries of our Jaws ſup- 
plies the defects of our hiſtorlans. The Engliih 
made ſome amends for their injuſtice in detaining 
that prince a priſoner, by their generous care of 
his education. During his long reſidence in 
England he had an opportunity of obſerving the 
feudal ſyſtem in a more advanced fate, and re- 
fined from many of the imperfections which ſtill 
adhered to it in his own kingdom. He faw 
there nobles great, but not independent ; a king 
powerful, though tar from abſolute : he ſaw a 
regular adminiſtration of government; wile laws 
enacted ; and a nation flouriſhing and happy, 
becauſe all ranks of men were accuſtomed to 
obey them. Full of theſe ideas, he returned 
into his native country, which preſented to him 
a very difterent ſcene. The royal authority, 
vever great, was now contemptible, by having 
been ſo long delegated to regents. The ancient 
patrimony and revenues of the crown were almoſt 
totally alienated. During his long abſence the 
name of king was little known, and leſs re- 
garded. "The licence of many years had ren- 
dered the nobles independent. Univerſal anarchy 
prevailed. The weak were expoſed to the - 
pine and oppreſſion of the ſtrong. In every 
corner ſome barbarous chieftain ruled at plea- 
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ſure, and neither feared the king, nor piticd the 
people 4. 

James was too wile a prince to employ open 
force to correct ſuch inveterate evils. Neither 
the wen nor the times would have horne it. He. 
app.'e. the gentler and lets offenſive remedy of 
laws and ſtatutes. In a parhament held imme- 
diately after his return, he gained the confidence 
of his people by many wiſe laws, tending vitibl y 
to re-eitabliſh order, tranquillity, and juſtice in 
tlie kingdom. But at the ſame time that he 
endeavoured to ſecure theſe bleſſings to his ſub- 
jctts, he diſcovered his 1ateation to recover thofe 
poſſeſſions of which the crown had been unjuſtly 
bereaved 3 and for that purpole. obtained an act, 
by which he was impowered to ſummon ſuch as 
had obtained crown lands during the three laſt 
reigns, to produce the rights by which they held 
them". As this ſtatute threatened the property 
of the nobles, another which paſſed in a fubie- 
«went parliament aimed a dreadful blow at their 
power. By it the leagues and combinations 
winch we have already deſcribed, and Which 
rendered the nobles fo formidable to the crown, 
were declared unlawful ® Encouraged by this 
{uccels in the beginning of his enterpriſe, James's 
aext ſtep was ſtill bolder and more deciſive. 


1 A cotemporary monkiſh writer deſcribes theſe cal ami 
t es very feelingly in his rude Latin, In diebus illis, non 
cat lex in Scotia, ſed quilibet potentiorum junlorem op- 
petfit; et totum regnum fuit unum latrocinium ; homi- 
cidia, depriedationes, incendia, et cetera 9 re man- 
lerunt impunicaz et juſticia relegata extra terminos regni 
exulavit. Chartutar. Moray. apud Innes Eflay, vol. i. 
p. 272. 
r Ad 9 P. 1424. Act 30 P. 1424. . 
| During 
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During the ſitting of parliament, he ſeized at 
once his coutin Murdo duke of Albany, and his 
tons; the earls of Douglas, Lennox, Angus, 
March, and ahove twenty other peers and barons 
of prime rank. To all of them, however, he 
was immediately reconciled, except to Albany 
and his ſons, and Lennox. Theſe were tried 
by their peers, and condemned for what crime 
is now unknown. "Their execution {truck the 
whole order with terror, and their forfeiture 
added conſiderable poſſeſſions to the crown. He 
ſeized likewiſe the earldoms of Buchan and 
Strathern upon different pretexts, and that of 
Mar fell to him by inheritance. The patience 
and inactivity of the nobles, while the king was 
proceeding ſo rapidiy towards aggrandizing the 
crown, are amazing. The only obſtruction he 
met with was from a ſlight inſurrection headed 
by the duke or Albany's youngeſt fon, and that 
was cahly ſuppreſſed. The iplendour and pre- 
ſence of a King, to which the great men had been 
long unaccuſtomed, inſpired reverence : James 
was a prince of great abilities, and conducted his 
operations with much prudence, He was in 
friendſhip with England, and cloſely allied with 
the French king: he was adored by the people, 
who enjoyed unuſual ſecurity and happineſs un- 
der his admiuiſtration: and all his acquilitions, 
however fatal to the body of the nobles, had 
been gained by attacks upon individuals; were 
obtained by deciſions of law; and being founded 
on circumſtances peculiar to the perſons who 
ſuffered, might excite murmurs and apprehen- 
ſions, but 8 no colourable pretext for a 
general rebellion. It was not fo with the next 

attempt 
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attempt which the king made. Encouraged hy 
the facility with which he had hitherto advanced, 
he ventured upon a meaſure that irritated the 
whole body of the nobility, and which the events 
{hew, either to have been entered into with too 
mach precipitancy, or to have been carried on 
with too much violence. The father of George 
Dunbar earl of March had taken arms againit 
Robert III. the king's father ; but that crime 
had been pardoned, and his lands reltored by Ro- 
bert duke of Albany. James, on pretext that the 
regent had exceeded his power, and that it was 
the prerogative of the king alone to pardon trea- 
ſon, or to alienate lands annexed to the crown, 
obtained a ſentence, declaring the pardon to be 
void, ard depriving Dunbar of the earldom. 
Many of the great men held lands by no other 
rizht than what they derived from grants of the 
two dukes of Albany. Such a decethon, though 
thev had reaſon to expect it in conſequence of 
the ſtatute which the king had obtained, occa- 
honed a general alarm. "Though Dunbar was, 
at preſent, the only ſufferer, the precedent might 
be extended, and ther titles to poſſeſſions, which 
they conſidered as the rewards of their valour, 
might be ſubjected to the review of courts of 
taw, whoſe forms of proceeding, and juriſdic— 
tion, were in a martial age little | Sg and ex- 
tremely odious. Terror and diſcontent ſpread 
fait upon this diſcovery of the king's intentions; 
the common danger called on the whole order to 
unite, and to make one bold ſtand, before they 
were {tripped ſucceſſively of their acquiſitions, 
and reduced to a ſtate of poverty and inſigut- 
ficance. The prevalence of theſe ſentiments 

VOL. 1. * among 


among the nobles encouraged a few deſperate 
men, the friends or followers of thoſe who had 
been the chief ſufferers under the king's admi- 
mitration, to form a conſpiracy againſt his life. 
The fürſt uncertain intelligence of this was 
brought him while he lay in his camp before 
Roxburgh caitle. He durſt not confide in 
nobles to whom he had given ſo many canſes of 
diſguſt, but inſtantly diſmiſſed them and then 
vaſlais, and, retiring to a monaſtery near Perth, 
was {yon after murdered there in the moſt cruel 
manner. All our hiſtorians mention with aſto- 
nithment this circumſtance of the king's diſband- 
ing his army, at a time when it was ſo necellary 
for his preſervation. A king, ſay they, fur- 
rounded with his barons, is fecure from ſecret 
treaſon, and may defy open rebellion. But thoſe 
very barons were the perſons whom he cluefly 
dreaded; and it is evident from this review of 
his adminiſtration, that he had greater reaſon to 
apprehend danger, than to expect defence from 
their hands, It was the misfortune of James, 
that his maxims and manners were too refined 
for the age in which he lived. Happy had he 
reigned in a kingdom mate civilized ! his love 
of peace, of juſtice, and of elegance, would have 
rendered his {ſchemes ſucceſsful ; and inſtead of 
periſhing becauſe he had attempted too much, a 
grateful people would have applauded and ſe- 
conded his efforts to reform and to improve 
them. 

Crichton, the moſt able man of thoſe who had 
the direction of affairs during the minority of 
James II. had been the miniſter of James I. and 
well acquainted with his reſolution of humbling 

the 
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the nobility. He did not relinquiſh the defign, 


_ he endeavoured to inſpire his pupil with the 
ſame ſentiments. But what James had attempted 
i effett flowly, and by legal means, his fon and 
Crichton purtued with the impetuoſity natural to 
5 n, and with the fierceneſs pteuliar to that 
ag William the t«th earl of Douglas was the 
Grit victim to their barbarous policy. That 
young nobleman, (as we have already” obſerved, ) 
0 -atemitii ng the authority of an infant prince, 
oft op: ently renounced his allegiance, and 

aſp] ed to independence. Crichton, too higli— 
ſpucited to bear inch an inſult, but too v eak OF 
h or to brine to juſtice fo powerful an of- 
ende wn decoved him by many promiſes to an 
inter. jew in the caſtle of ! dinburgb, and, not- 
withitanding theſe, murdered both him and his 
brother. Crichton, however, gained little by 
= act of treuchere, which rendered him uni- 
verially odious. William the eighth earl of 
Douglas was no leis powerful, and no lefs 
formidable to the crown. By forming the 
league which we already mentioned with the earl 
2 Crawford and other barons, he had united 
Zainſc his ſovereign al moſt one half of his king- 
dom. But his creduiity led him into the f ſame 
mare which had been fatal to the former carl. 
Relying on the king's promiſes, who had now 
attaned to the years of manhood, and having 
obtained a ſafe- conduct under the great ſeal, he 
rentured to meet him in Stirhng caſtle. James 
urged him to diſſolve that dangerous confederacy 
to w nich he had entered: the earl obſtinat ely 
refuſed. If you will not,” ſaid the enraged 
e10narch, 8 dagger, “ this ſhall;” and 
a F 2 tabbed 
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ſtabbed him to the heart. An action ſo un- 
worthy of a king filled the nation with aſtoniſh- 
ment and with horror. The earls vaſſals ran to 
arms with the utmoſt fury, and dragging the 
lafe-conduct, which the king had granted and 
violated, at a horſe's tail, they marched towards 
Stirling, burnt the town, and threatened to 
beſiege the caſtle. An accommodation, how- 
ever, enſued ; on what terms is not known. But 
the king's jealouſy, and the new earl's power 

and reſentment, prevented it from being of lon 
continuance. Both took the field at the head of 
their armies, and met near Abercorn. That of 
the earl, compoſed chiefly of borderers, was far 
ſuperior to the king's, both in number and in 
valour; and a ſingle battle muſt, in all proba- 
bility, have decided whether the houſe of Stuart 
or of Douglas was henceforth, to poſſeſs the 
throne of Scotland. But while his troops un- 
patiently expected the ſignal to engage, the earl 
ordered them to retire to their camp; and fir 
* Hamilton of Cadyow, the perſon in whom 
e placed the greateſt confidence, convinced of 
his want of genius to improve an opportunity, or 
of his want ot courage to ſeize a crown, deſerted 
him that very night. This example was followed 
by many; and the carl, deſpiſed or forſaken by 
all, was ſoon driven out of the kingdom, and 
obliged to depend for his ſubſiſtence on the 
friendſhip of the King of England. The ruin of 
this great family, which had ſo long rivalled and 
overawed the crown, and the terror with which 
ſuch an example of unſucceſsful ambition filled 
the nobles, fecured the king, for ſome time, 
from oppoiition ; and the royal authority re- 
mained 
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mathe uncontrolled and almoſt abſolute. James 
did not ſuffer this favourable interval to pats un- 
improved; he procured the conſent of parlia— 
ment to laws more advantageons to the preroga- 
tive, and more tubverive of the privileges of the 
ariftocracy, than were ever obtained by any 
armer or ſubſe Juen: monarch of Scotland. 

Jy one of tneſe, not only all the vaſt poſſeſ- 
toms of the carl of Douglas were annexed to the 
crown, but all pris r and future alienations of 
crown hands were declared to be void, and the 
King Was imp weret to ſeize them at pleaſure, 


. 


thaut an proce! or form of law, and oblige 


10 - poſſe ors to recnd whatever they had re— 
vetred om them *. A arcadful inſtrument of 
HUNG SY MT! in the mar {4% of 2 7 :nce 


\nother law prohibited the — of the 
murcd bes to be granted here. ditarily; reſtrained, in 
ral inſtances, the ſuriſdiction os that office ; 
and tended the authority of che! king' $ courts u. 

4 2 third, it was enacted, that no regality, 
or exchubive rig! it of adminiſtering jultice within 
e Mn lands, ſhould be granted, i in time to 
me, without the conſent of parliam end x; 2 con- 
dition which imp! tzed almoi} an peel prohibi- 
Thotc noi-les who al: ready poſſeſſed that 
dat privilege, would naturally be folicitous to 
event it from becoming common, hy being be- 
weed on many. Thoſe who had not them- 
ves Ritained it, would eavy others the ac- 
Itiog of ſuch flatter ing d. ſinction, and both 


* 


ould concur in rejccting the claims of new 
retenders. | 
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By a fourth act, all new grants of hereditary 
offices were prohibited, and thoſe obtained ſince 
the death of the laſt king were revoked), 

Each of theſe ſtatutes undermined ſome of the 

reat pillars on which the power of the ariſto- 
cracy reſted. During the remainder of his reign, 
this prince purſued the plan which he had begun 
with the utmolt vigour; and had not a ſudden 
death, occationed by the ſplinter of a cannon 
which burſt near him at the ſiege of Roxburgh, 
prevented his progreſs, he wanted neither genius 
nor courage to perfect it; and Scotland. might, 
in all probability, have been the firſt kingdom in 
Europe which would have feen the ſubverſion of 
the feudal ſyſtem. 

James III. diſcovered no leſs eagerneſs than his 
fat her or grandfather to humble the nobility; but, 
far inferior to either of them in abilities and ad- 
dreſs, he adopted a plan extremely impolitic, 
and his reign was diſaſtrous, as well as his end 
tragical, Under the feudal governments, the 
nobles were not only the king's miniſters, and 
poſſeſſed of all the great offices of power or of 
truſt ; they were hkewite his companions and 
favourites, and hardly any but them approached 
his perſon, or were intitled to his regard. But 
James, who both feared and hated his nobles, 
kept them at an unuſual diſtance, and beſtowed 
every mark of confidence and affection upon a 
few mean perſons, of profeſſions ſo diſhonourable 
as ought to have rendered them unworthy of his 
preſence. Shut up with theſe in his caſtle of 
Stirling, he ſeldom appeared in, public, and 
zmuſed himſelf in architecture, muſic, and other 

Y AQt 44. 
arts, 
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arts, which were then little eſteemed. The 
nobles beheld the power and favour of theſe 
minions wrh indignation, Eren the ſanguinary 
meaſures of his father provoked thera lefs than 
his neglect. Individuals ws me ſuffered by the 
former; by the latter, every man thought him- 
ſelf injured, becauſe all were contentine d. Their 
diſcontent was much heightened by the king” 8 
recalling all rights to crown lands, hereditary 
offices, regalities, and every other conceſſion 
which was detrimental to his prerogative, and 
which had been extorted during his minority. 
Combinations among themſelves, ſecret intrigues 
with England, and all the ufuai prep paratives for 
civil war, were the effects of their reſentment. 
Alexander duke of Albany, and John carl of 
Mar, the king's brothers, two young men of 
turbulent and ambitious ſpirits, and incenſed 
againſt James, who treated them with the ſame 
coldneſs as he did the other great men, entered 
deeply into all their cabals. The king detected 


their deſigns before they were ripe for execution, 


and, ſeizing his two brothers, committed the 
duke of Albans to Edinburgh cattle. "The earl 
of Mar, having remonſtrated with too much bold- 
nels againſt the king's conduct, was murdered, 
if we may beuesre our hiſtorians, by his command, 
A! any, apprchenſive of the fame fate, made his 
elcape out of the caſtle, and fled into France. 
Concern for the king's honour, cr indignation at 
his meaſures, were perhaps the motives which 
firfl induced him to join the malecontents. But 
James's s attachment to favourites renderi: g him 
every * more odious to the nobles, the prolpæ ct 
of the advantages which might be derived mw 
their 


— 
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their general diſaffection, added to the reſent- 
ment which he felt on account of his erer 
death, and his own injuries, ſoon inſpired & 

ban with more ambitious and criminal EET 
He concluded a treaty with Edward IV. of E ng- 

land, in which he aflumed the name of Alexaude— 

king of Scots; and in return for the alliſtance 
which was promiſed him towards dethroning his 
brother, he bound himſelf, as ſoon as he was put 
in poſſeſſion of the kingdom, to iwear fealty and 
do homage to the Engliſh monarch, to renounce 
the ancicnt alliance with France, to contract a 
new one with England, and to ſurrender ſome of 
the itrongeſt caliles and moſt valuable counties 
in Scotland *. That aid, which the duke 1o 
baſely purchaſed at the price of his own honow 
and the independence of his country, was punctu— 
ally granted him, and the duke of Glouceiter 
with a powerful army conducted him towards 
Scotland. The danger of a foreign invaſion 
obliged James to im lore the aſſiſtance of thoſe 
nobles whom he had ſo long treated with con- 
tempt. Some of them were in cloſe confederacy 
with the duke of Albany, and approved of all 
tus pretenſions. Others were impatient for any 
event which would reſtore their order to its an- 

cient pre-eminence, They ſeemed, however, to 
enter with zeal into the meaſures = their ſove- 


reign for the defence of the N againſt its , 


invaders*, and took the field at the head of a 
powerful army of their 1 but with #7 
ttronger diſpoſition to redreſs their own griev- 
ances, than to annoy the enemy; and with a 
z Abercr. Mart. Atch. vol. 11. p. 443" 
* Black Acte, fol. 65. 
xc 
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| fixed reſolution of puniſhing thoſe minions, 
= whoſe infolence they could no longer tolerate. 
B This reſolution they executed in the camp near 
Lander, with a military diſpatch and rigour. 
Having previoully concericd their plan, the earls 
of Angus, Huntly, Lennox, followed by almoſt 
all the barons of chief note in the army, forcibly 
en red the apartment of their ſovereign, ſeized 
all his tacourites except one Ramſay, whom they 
could not tear from the king, 11 whole arms he 
took ſhelter, and, without any form of trial, 
haiged them inttantly over a bridge. Among 
the molt remarkable of thoſe who had engroſſed 
the king's affection, were Cochran a maſon, 
Hommil a taylor, Leonard a ſmith, Rogers a 
muſician, and Torſifau a fencing-maſter. Sv 
deſpicable a retinue diſcovers the capriciouſneſs 
oi James's character, and accounts for the indig- 
nation of the nobles, when they beheld the favour 
due to them, beitowed on ſuch unworthy objects. 
James had no reaſon to confide in an army ſo 
little under his command, and, diſmiſſing it, ſhut 
nimſelf up in the cattle of Edinburgh. After 
various intrigues, Albany's lands and hononrs 
were at length reſtored to him, and he ſeemed 
even to have regained his brother's favour by 
ſome important ſervices, But their friendſhip 
was not of long duration. James abandoned 
ꝓimſelf once more to the guidance of favourites; 
and the fate of thoſe who had ſuffered at Lauder 
did not deter others from courting that dangers 
ous pre-eminence, Albany, on pretext that an 
attempt had been made to take away his life by 
poiſon, fled from court, and, retiring to his caſtle 
2? Dunbar, drew thither a greater number of 
barons 
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barons than attended on the king himſelf, At 
the ſame time he renewed his former confederacy 

with Edward; the earl of Angus openly neg». 
tiated that infamous treaty ; other barons were 
ready to concur with it; and if the {ſudden 
death of Edward had not prevented Albany's 
receiving any aid from England, the crown of 
Scotland would probably have been the reward 
of this unworthy combination with the enemics 
of his country. But, inſtead of any hopes ©! 
reigning in Scotland, he found, upon the death 
of Edward, that he could not reſide there 
lafety ; and flying firſt to England, 2 and theu to 
Vance, he ſcems from that time to have taken 
no part in the affairs of his native country. 
Emboldened by his retreat, the king and his 
miniſters multiplied the inſults which they of. 
fered to the nobility. A ſtauding guard, a thing 
unknown under the feudal governments, and 1 in- 
conſiſtent with the familiarit and confidence 
with which monarchs then lived amidſt their 
nobles, was raiſed for the king's defence, and 
the command of it given to Ramſay, lately 
created earl of Bothwell, the ſame perſon who 
had ſo narrowly elcaped when his companions 
were put to death at Lauder. As if this pre- 
caution had not been {ufhcient, a proclamation 
was iſſued, forbidding any perſon to appear in 
arms within the precincts of the court ® ; which, 
at a time when no man of rank left his own 
houſe without a numcrous retinue of armed fol- 
lowers, was, in effect, debarring the nobles from 
all acceſs to the king. James, at the ſame time, 
became fonder of retirement than ever, and, 
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ſunk in indolence or ſuperſtition, or attentive 
only to amuſements, devolved his whole autho- 
rity upon his favourites. 80 many injuries pro- 
voked the moit confiderable nobles to take arms, 
and having ATI. or obliged the duke of 
Rotheſay, the king's eldeſt fon, a youth of 
ſiftcen, to ſet himſelf at their head, they openly 
declared their intention of depriving James of a 
crown of which he had diſcovered himſelf to be 
fo unworthy. Rouſed by this danger, the king 
quſtted his retirement, took the field, and en- 
3 them near Barinockburn x but the va- 
r of the borderers, of whom the army of the 
mailecontents was chiefly compoſed, ſoon put his 
t Hops to flight, and he himfelf was ſlain in the 
burſuit. Suſpicion, indolence, immoderate at- 
tachment to favourites, and all the vices of a 
feehl- mind, are 3 in his whole conduct; 
but the character of a cruel and unrelenting 
tyrant feems to be unjuſtly affixed to him by our 
bitorians His neglect of the nobles irritated, 

but did not weaken them; and their diſcontent, 
the im moderate ambition of his two brothers, 
and their unnatural confederacies with England, 
were {utlicient to have diſturbed a more vigorous 
aemigiltration, and to have rendered a prince of 
laperior talents unhappy. 

# \ lie indigu: ation which many perſons of rank. 
enprelled ag ainſt tlie conduct of the conſpirators, 
together with the terror of the ſentence of ex- 
communcaticn which the Pope pronounced 
ag uult them, ohliged them to uſe their victory 
wich great mode: ation and humanity. Bens 
conſcious how deteltable the crime of imbruing 


their hands in the blood of their for: reign ap- 
pecred, 
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peared, they endeavoured to regain the good 
opinion of their countrymen, and to atone for 
the treatment of the father, by their loyalty 
and duty towards the fon. They placed him 
inſtantly on the throne, and the whole kingdom 
ſoon united in acknowledging his authority. 
James IV. was naturally generous and brave; 
he felt, in an high degree, all the paſſions which 
animate a young and noble mind. He loved 
magniticence, he delighted in war, and was eager 
to obtain fame. During luis reign, the ancient 
and hereditury enmity between the king and 
nobles ſeems almoſt entirely to have ceaſed. He 
envied not their tplendor, becauſe it contributed 
to the ornament of his court ; nor did he dread 
their power, which he conſidered as the ſecurity 
of his King lym, not as an object of terror to 
himſelf. This confidence on his part met v with 
the proper return of duty me affe ction on theirs; 
and in his war with Engla „ he rnd 
how much a King, beloved |! = his ; nobles, is able 
to perform. Phough the ardour of his courage, 
and the ſpirit of chivalry, rather than the pro- 
ipect of any national advantage, induced him to 
declare war againſt England, 5 was the zeal 
of his ſubjects for the king's glory, that he was 
1ollowed by as gallant an army as ever any of 
his anceſtors had led upon Engliſn ground. But 
though James hünſelf formed no ſcheme danger- 
ous or detrimental to the ariſtocracy, his reign 
was diſtinguiſhed byran event extremely fatal to 
it; and one accidental blow humbled it more 
than all the premeditated attacks of preceding 
kings. In the raſh and unfortunate battle of 
Flowden, a brave nobility choſe rather to die 
than 
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than to deſert their ſovereign. Twelve carl», 
thirteen lords, five eldeſt ſons of noblemen, and 
an incredible number of barons, fell with the 
king The whole body of the nobles long and 
ſenſibly felt this difaiter ; and if a prince of fult 
age had then ateended the throne, their con- 
iernation and feehleneſs would have afforded 
him advantages which no tormer monarch ever 
is ſſeſſed. | 

But James V. who fucceeded his father, was 
an infant at a year old; and though the office of 
regent was, conferred upon his couſin the duke of 
Albany , man of genius and enterpriſe, a native 
of France, and accuſtomed to a government 
vhere the power of the king was already great: 
though he made many bold attempts to extend 
the royal authority; though he put to death 
lrd Home, and baniſhed. the earl of Angus, 
tie two noblemen of greateſt influence in the 
kinrdom, the ariſtocracy loſt no ground under 
kis adminiſtration. A ſtranger to the manners, 
the laws, and the language of the Pe ple whom 
he was called to raft, - he acted, on fome occa- 
tons, rather like a viceroy of the French king 
than the governor of Scotland ; but the nobles 
allerted their own privileges, 4 contended for 
the intereſt of their country, with a boldneſs 
which convinced him of their independence, and 
of the impotence of his own authority. After 
ſeveral unſueceſsful ſtruggles, he voluntarily re- 
tired to France; and the king being then in his 
thirteenth year, the nobles agreed that he ſhould 
alume the government, and that eight perſons 
thould be appointed to attend him by turns, and 


c Aber. ii. 242. 
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to adviſe and aſſiſt him in the adminiſtration of 
pubbe affairs. The earl of Angus, who was one 
of that number, did not long remain ſatisfied 
with ſuch divided power. He gained ſome of 
his colleagues, removed others, and intimidated 
the reſt, When the term of his attendance ex- 
pired, he {ill retained authority, to which all 
were obliged to ſubmit, becauſe none of them 
was in a condition to diſpute it. The affection 
of the young king was the only thing wanting 
to fix and perpetuate his power. But an active 
and high-ſpirited prince ſubmitted, with great 
impatience, to the reſtraint in which he was 
kept. It ill ſuited his years or diſpoſition to be 
confined as a priſoner within his own palace; to 
be treated with no reſpect, and to be deprived 
of all power. He could not, on ſome occalions, 
conceal his reſentment and indignation. Angus 
foreſaw that he had much to dread from thele ; 
and as he could not gain the king's heart, he 
reſolved to make ſure of his perſon. James was 
continually ſurrounded by the carl's ſpies and 
conhdents ; many eyes watched all his motions, 
and obſerved every ſtep he took. But the king's 
eagerneſs to obtain liberty eluded all their vigi- 
lance. He eſcaped from Falkland, and fled to 
the caſtle of Stirling, the reſidence of the queen 
his mother, and the only place of ſtrength in the 
kingdom which was not in the hand of the 
Douglaſes. "The nobles, of whom ſome were 
influenced by their hatred to Angus, and others 
by their reſpect for the king, crowded to Stir- 
ling, and his court was ſoon filled with perſons 
of the greateſt diſtinction. The earl, though 
aſtoniſhed at this unexpected revolution, reſolved 

at 
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at ſirſt to make one bold puſh for recovering his 
authority, by marching to Stifling at the hcad of 
his followers ; but he wanted either courage or 
ſtrength to execute this reſolution. In a parlia- 
ment held ſoon after, he and his adherents were 
attainted, and aſter eſcaping from many dangers, 
and enduring much miſery, he was at length ob- 
lized to fly into England for refuge. 

James had now not only the name, hut, 
though extremely young, the full authority of a 
king. He was inferior to no prince of that age 
in gracefulneſs of perſon, or in vigour of mind. 
IHis underſtanding was good, and his heart 
warm; the former ad of great improve- 
ment, and the latter ſuſceptible of the beſt im- 
preſſions. But, according to the uſual fate of 
princes who are called to the throne in their in- 
tancy, his education had been neglected. His 
private preceptors were more ready to flatter 
than to inſtruct him. It was the intereſt of thoſe 
who governed the kingdom to prevent him from 
knowing too much, The earl of Angus, in order 
to divert him from buſineſs, gave him an early 
tall, tor ſuch pleaſures as afterwards occupied 
and engroſſed him more than became a king. 
Accordingly, we diſcover in James all the fea- 
tures of a great but uncultivated ſpirit. On 
the one hand, violent paſſions, implacable re- 
ſentment, an immoderate defire of power, and 
the utmoſt rage at difappointment. On the 
other, love to his pedple, zeal for the puniſh- 
ment of private oppreſſors, confidence in his fa- 
vour:tes, and the moſt engaging openneſs and 
aliabilty of behaviour. 


G-2 What 
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What he hinifelf had ſuffered from the exorbi- 


ant power of the nobles, led him early to imitate 
his predec cllors in their attempts to numble them. 
The plan he formed for that purpole was more 
profound, more ſyſtematic, and purſued with 
greater conftancy and iteadineſs, than that of 
any of his ancettors z and the influence of the 
events in his reign upon thole of the ſubſequent 
period render it neceſlary to expla un his coaduc 
at greater length, and to enter mto a more nit- 
nute detail ot his actions. He had penetration 
enough to dilcover thole defects in the ſchemes 
adopted by former kings which occalioned their 
miſcarriage. The example of James I. had 
taught him, chat wife laws operate {lowly on 4 
rude people, and that the fierce ſpirit of the 
feudal nobles was not to he ſubdued by theſe 
alone. The effects of the violent meaſures of 
James II. convinced him, that the oppreſſion oi 
one great family is apt either to excite the ſuſpi- 
cion and reſentment of tke. other nobles, or to 
earch with its ſpoils fome new family, which 
would ſoon adopt the ſame ſentiments, and be- 
come equaily formidable to the crown. He 
jaw, from the fatal end of James III. that neg- 
lect was ſtill more intolerable to the nobles than 
oppreſſion, and that the miniſtry of new men 
and favourites was botk diſnonourable and dan- 
gerous to a prince. At the fame time, he fer 
that the authority of the crown was not ſufb- 
cient to counterbalance the power of the ariſto— 
crucy, and that without ſome new accefiion of 
ftrength, he could expect no better ſucceſs in 
the ſtruggle than his anceſtors. In this extre- 
mity he applied himſelf to the clergy, hoping 
that 
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that they would both reliſh his plan, and concur, 
with all their influence, in enabling him to put 
it in execution. Under the {feudal government 
the chorch, being reckoned a third eftate, had 
its repreſentatives in parliament; the number of 
on was conſiderable, and they p. oNlefled great 
inHucnce in that aſſembly. The ſuperſtition of 
A kings, and the zeal of many ages of 1g- 
norance, had beſtowed on eccleſiaſtics a great 
proportion of the national wealth; and the au- 
thority which they acquired by the reverence of 
the people, was ſuperior cven to that which they 
erin d from their riches. "This powerful body, 
however, depended entirely on the crown. The 
popes, notwithſtanding their attention to extend 
their uſurpations, had neglected Scotland as 2 
diſtant and poor kingdom, and permitted its 
kings to excreiſe powers which they diſputed 
with more conſiderable princes. The Scottiſh 
— had the ſole right of nomination to 
vacant biſhopries and abbeæys 4; and James na- 
turaliy concluded, that men who expected 
ferment from hie favour, would be willing "at 
merit it by promoting his deſigns. Happily for 
him, the nobles had not yet recovered the blow 
which fell on their order at Flowden ; and if we 
may judge either from their conduct, or from 
the character given a them by ſir Ralph Sadler, 
the Engliſh envoy Se othind; they were men 
of Ven genius, of no experie nce in buſmeſs, and 
cn pable of acting either with unanimity or with 
vigour. Many ol; the clergy, onthe other hand, 
were diftingui!! ned by their great abilities, and no 
by their ambition. Various cauſes of diſpgutt 


e Epit, Reg. Scot. 1. 197, c. AR 125P. 1540. 
G 3 ſubſiſted 
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Luhbſiſted between them and the martial nobles, 
who were apt to view the paciſie character of 
eccleliattics with ſome degree of contempt, and 
who envied their power and wealth. By acting 
in concert with the king, they not only would 
gratify him, but avenge themſelves, and hoped 
to aggrandize their Own order, by deprefſing 
thoſe who were their ſole rivals. Secure of ſo 
powerful a concurreace, James ventured to pro- 
ceed with greater boldneſs. In the brit heat of 
reſentment, he had driven the earl of Angus out 
oi the kingdom; and, lenfible that a perſon fo 
far ſuperior to the other nobles in abilities might 
create many obſtacles which would retard or ren- 
tler incflectual all its ſchemes, he ſolemnly ſwore, 
that he would never permit him to return into 
Scotland; and, notwithſtanding the repeated ſoli— 
citations of the king of England, he adhered tc 
his yew with uurelenting obſtinacy. He then 
procetded to repair the fortifications of Edin— 
burgh, St irling, and other. cailles, and to fill his 
mugazines With arms any ammunition, Having 
taken theſe precautions by way of defence, ke 
began to treat the nobillty with the utmoſt cold- 
nels and reſerve, Thoſe offices, which they 
were apt from long poſſeſſion to conſider as ap- 
propriatcd to their, order, were nu beſtowed on 
cecleſiaſties, who alone poſieſled the king's ear, 
and, together with a "SA gentlemen of inferior 
e to whom he had communicated his ſchemes, 
were intruſted with the management of all public 
affairs. Theſe miniſters were choſen with judg- 
ment; and cardinal Beatoun, who ſoon became 
the moſt eminent among them, was a man of 
ſupcrior genius. They ſerved the king with 
hdeli ty, 
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y, they carried on his meaſures with vigour, 
with reputation, and with ſucceſs. James no 
longer concealed his diſtruſt of the nobles, and 
(uflered 10 opportunity of mortify ing them to 
(capo. Slight offences were aggr avated into 
real errmes, and pumihed with ee Tity, Every 
«oonfation againtt perſons of rank was heard w ah 
ola ure, every appearance of gwit was examined 
with rigour, and every trial proved fatal to thoſe 
who were accuſed : the baniſhing He phpurn carl 
of Bothwell tor reaſons extrem cly frivoious, be-— 
he acling the eldeſt ſon of lord Forbes without 
laſhetent evidence of his guilt, and the condemn- 
ng lady Glamis, a fiſter of the earl of An US, 
to be burnt for the crime of witchcraft, of which 
even that credulous age bekeved her innocent, 
are monuments both of the king's hatred of the 
nobilicy, of the ſeverity of lus government, and 
6! the thetches he made towards abſolute power. 
Dy thcie acts of authority, he tried the + ſpirit of 
che nobles, and how much they were willing to 
bear I'hezr patience increaled his 2ontempt for 
them, aud added io the ardour and boldneſs 
with which he purſued his pian. Meanwhile 
they obſerved the tendency of his ſchemes with 
To W and with reſentment; but the king's 
la city, the vigilance of his a and the 
ant of a proper leader, made it dangerous to 
e02ce1t any meaſures for their defence, and 1m- 


polihle to act with be coming vigour. James and 
| 


1115 counſellors, by a falſe ſtep which they took, 
preſented to them, at length, an advanta; ZE which 
the” 5 di 0 not fail to improve. 

lotives, Which are well known, had prompted 
3 VIII. to diſclaim the pope's authority, 
aid 
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and to ſeize the revenues of the regular clergy. 
His ſyſtem of reformation ſatisfied none of his 
ſubjects. Some were enraged becaute he had 
proceeded ſo far, others murmured becauſe he 
Proc ceeded no farther. By his imperious ternper, 
and alternate -perſecutions of the zealots foe 
PoPpery, and the converts to the proteſtant opi- 
nions, he was cquaily formidable to both. Hen 
vas afraid that this general diſſatisfaction of his 
people mi ght encourage his enemies on the con- 
tinent to invade his kingdu m. He knew that 
both the pope and the emperor courted the 
friendihip of the king of Scots, and endeavourc: 
to engage bim in an alliance againſt England. 
He reſolved, therefore, to diſappoint the effects 
of their negociations, by entering into a cloſer 
union with his nephew. In order to accompliſh 
this, he tranſmitted to James an elaborate me- 
morial, preſenting the numerous encroachments 
of the ſee of Rome upon the rights of ſove- 
eigns® ; and that he might induce him more 
cer tainly to adopt the fame meaſures for aboliſh- 
ing papal uſurpation, which had proved ſo efh- 
cacious in England, he ſent ambaſſadors into 
Scotland to propole a perſonal interview with 
him at York. It was plainly James's intereſt to 
accept this invitation; the aſſiſtance of ſo power- 
ful an ally, the high honours which were pro- 
mated him, and the hbcral tubſidies he might 
have obtained, would have added no little dig- 
nity to his domeſtic government, and muſt have 
greatly facilitated the execution of his favourite 
plan. On the other hand, a war with England, 
which he had reaſon to »pprebend if he rejected 


e Strype, Eccleſ. Mem. 3, App. 135. 
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Henry's offers of friendthip, was mconfiitent 
with all his views. This would bring him to 
depend on his N an army could not be 


N . without their atliftance : to call nobles in- 


eeiiled againſt their prince into the held, was to 
wiſe his enemics, to make them ſenſibie of their 
own trength, and to afford them an opportunity 
of 1wvenging their wrongs. James, who was not 
\Cnorant that all theſe confequences might fol- 
low a breach with England, iiftened at tirit to 
f lenry's propolal. and conſented to the interview 
at York. But the clergy dreaded an union, 

which mult have been eſtabliſhed on the ruius of 


the church, Henry had taken great pains to 


-3nfuſe into his nephew his own {entiments con- 


£eriing religion, and had frequently ſolicited 
I by at mbailadors to renoun« ze the uſurped do- 
ion of the pope, winch was no lefs diſhonour- 
ble to princes than grievous to their ſabjects, 
The clergy had bithe! to, with great address. di- 


vorted the King trom regarding thcic ſolleita— 


tions, But, in an amicable conference, Henry 

wetead, and they fearcd, that James would 
A to his intreaties, or be convinced by his 

zuments. They knew that the revenues of the 
church were an alluring object to # prince who 
wanted money, and who loved it; that the pride 
and ambition of eccleſiaſtics raiſed the indigna- 
tion of the nobles; that their indecent lives gave 


olicnce to the people ; ; that the proteitant opi- 


Kous were ſpreading falt throughout the nation; 
and that an univerſal defection from the eſla- 
Wiihed church would be the conicquence of give 
zug the ſmalleſt degree of encouragement to 
het principles. For theſe reaſons, they em- 


ployed 
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ploycd all their credit with the king, and hag 
recourſe to every artifice and infinuation, in order 
to divert him from a journey, which muſt have 
been ſo fatal to their intereſt, They endeavourec 
to inſpire him with fear, by magnifying the 
dinger to which he would expoſe his perſon, b 
venturing ſo far into England, without any fecu- 
rity but the word of a prince, who, having vio- 
lated, every thing venerable and ſacred in reli- 
gion, was no longer to be truſted ; and by wa, 
of compenſation for the ſums which he might 
have received from Henry, they offered an an- 
nual donative of fifty thouſand crowns ; they 
promiſed to contribute liberally towards carrying 
on a war with England, and flattered him with 
the proſpect of immenſe riches, arifing from the 
forfeiture of perſons who were to be tried and 
condemned as heretics. Influenced by theſe con- 
ſiderations, James broke his agreement with 
Henry, who, in expectation of meeting him, had 
already come to York; and that haughty and 
impatient monarch reſented the affront, by de- 
claring war againſt Scotland. His army was 
Joon ready to invade the kingdom. James was 
obliged to have recourſe to the nobles for the 
defence of his dominions. At his commend 
they aſſembled their followers ; but with the 
ſame diſpoſitions which had animated their an- 
ceſtors in the reign of James III. and with a full 
reſolution of imitating their example, by puniſh- 
ing thoſe to whom they imputed the grievances 
of which they had reaſon to complam ; and it 
the king's miniſters had not been men of abili- 
ties ſuperior to thoſe of James III. and of con- 
ſiderable intereſt even with their enemics, wh 
cou 
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could not agree among themſelves what victims 
to ſacrifice, the camp of Fala would have been 
4s remarkable as that of Lauder, for the daring 
encroachments of the nobility on the prerogative 
of the prince. But though his miniſters were 
fived by this accident, the nobles had ſoon an- 
other opportunity of diſcovering to the king 
heir diſlatisfaction with his government, and 
their contempt of his authority. Scarcity of 
= proviſions, and the rigour of the ſeaſon, having 
= obliged the Eugliſh army, which had invaded 
Scotland, to retire, James imagiued that he 
| could attack them with great advantage in their 
cctreat; but the principal barons, with an ohſti- 
= nacy and diſdain which greatly aggravated their 
= ciſobedience, refuſed to advance a ſtep beyond 
= the limits of their own country. Provoked by 
mis inſult to himſelf, and Culpicious of a new 
= conſpiracy againſt his miniſters, the king in- 
= ſtantly diſbanded an army which paid fo little 
regard to his orders, and returned abruptly into 
= the hcart of the kingdom. | 
8 An ambitious ns high-ſpirited prince could 
bot brook ſuch a mortifying affront. His hopes 
of ſucceſs had been raſh, and his deſpair upon a 
diſappointinent was exceſſive. He felt himſelf 
eagaged in an unneceſſary war with England, 
which, inſtead of yielding him the laurels and 
trinmphs that he expected, had begun with ſuch 


vircumitances as encouraged the inſolence of his 


lubjects, and expoſed him to the ſcorn of his 
enenues, He ſaw how vain and ineffectual all 
his projects to humble the nobles had been, and 
that, though in times of peace a prince may en- 
Acarour to depreſs them, they will riſe during 

I war 
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war to their former importance and dignity 
Impatience, reſentme nt, Tad ration, filled His 
'S 7 


totom by turns. He violence of theſe pa Mons 


altered lis temper, and, perhaps, impaired 2 
rcaſon. He became penſive, ſullen, and retired. 
He ſcemed through the day to be nenn un 
1 profound medits tion, and through the nig 
„ was diſturbed with thoſe vonn ry Yeu s 
which make impreſſion upon a weak un deritand- 
ms only, or a diſordered fancy. In order ta 
ri vis c the king” s ſpirits, an mroad on the weſtern 
borders was cancerted- by his miniſters, who pre- 
railed upon the barons in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces to raiſe as many troops as wore tho ught 
recellary, and to enter the enemy's country. 
Put nothing cou 1d re more the king's Ave! ſion in 
his nobilitv, or diminiſh his jealouſy of their 
power. He would not even intruſt them v th 
the command of the forces which they had aſ- 
ſenibled; that was reterved for Oliver Sinclair 
tits favourite, who no ſooner appeared to take 
poſleſſon of the dignity conferred upon him, 
than rage and indignation occaſioned an univerſal 
mutiny in the army. Five hundred. Engliſt. 
who happened to be drawn up in fight, attac es 
the Scots in this diforder. Blatred to the kin 
and contempt of their general, produced an cl. 
fect to which there is no parallel in hiſtory. 
They overcame the fear of death, and the love 
of liberty; and ten thouſand men fled, before z 
number to far inferior, without ſtriking a ſingle 
blow. No man was delirous of a victory, Wliich 
would have been acceptable to the king and to 
his favourite; few endeavoured to fave themſcives 
by flight ; the Englith had che choice of what 


3 priloners, 
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priſoners they pleaſed to take; and almoſt every 
perſon of diſtinction, who was engaged in the 
expedition, remained in their hands f. This aſto- 
nithing event was a new proof to the king of the 
general difaftection of the nobility, and a new 
diſcovery of his own weakneſs and want of au- 
thority. Incapable of bearing theſe repeated 
inſults, he found himſelf unable to revenge them. 
The deepeſt melancholy and deſpair ſucceeded to 
the furious tranſports of rage, whuch the firſt ac- 
count of the rout of his army occaſioned. All 
the violent paſſions, which are the enemies of 
life, preved upon his mind, and waſted and con- 
fumed a youthful and vigorous conſtitution. 
Some authors of that age impute his untimely 
death to poiſon; but the diſeaſes of the mind, 
when they riſe to an height, are often mortal; 
aud the known effects of diſappointment, anger, 
and reſentment, upon a ſanguine and impetuous 
temper, ſufficiently account for his unhappy 
tite, „ His death (favs Drummond) proveth 
his mind to have been raiſed to an high ſtrain, 
and above mediocrity ; he could die, but could 
not digeſt a difatter.” Had James ſurvived this 
misfortune, one of two things mult have hap- 
pened 2: either the violence of his temper would 
lave engaged him openly to attack the nobles, 
who would have tound in Henry a willing and 
powerful protector, and have derived the fame 
alſiſtance . him which the malecontents, in 


f According to an account of this event in the Hamilton 
MSS. about thirty were killed, above a thouſand were taken 
prfoners, and among them a hundred and fixty perſons of 
condition. Vol. ii. 285, The ſmall number of the Engliſh 
prevented their taking more priſoners, 

For, 1. H the 
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the ſucceeding reign, did from his daughter 
Elizabeth; in that caſe, a dangerous civil war 
muſt have been the certain conſequence. Or, 
perhaps, neceſſity might have obliged him to 
accept of Henry's offers, and be reconciled to 
his nobility. In that event the church would 
have fallen a ſacrifice to their union; a reforma- 
tion, upon Henry's plan, would have been eſta— 
bliſhed by law; a great part of the temporalties 
of the church would have been ſeized ; and the 
friendſhip of the king and barons would have 
been cemented by dividing its ſpoils. 

Such were the efforts of our kings towards 
reducing the exorbitant power of the nobles. If 
they were not attended with ſucceſs, we muit 
not, for that reaſon, conclude that they were 
not conducted with prudence. Every circum- 
ance ſeems to have combined againſt the crown, 
Accidental events concurred with political cauſes 
in rendering the beſt-concerted meatures abor— 
tive. The aflaiſination of one king, the ſudden 
death of another, and the fatal deſpair of a third, 
contributed no leſs than its own natural itrength 
to preſerve the ariſtocracy from ruin. 

Amidit theſe ſtruggles, the influence which 
our kings poſlefſed in their parliaments is à c:r- 
cumſtance ſeemingly inexplicable, and which 
merits particular attention. As theſe aſſemblies 
were compoled chiefly of the nobles, they, we 
are apt to imagine, muſt have dictated all their 
deciſions; but, inftead of this, every king found 
them obſequious to his will, and obtained ſuch 
laws as he deemed neceſſary for extending his 
authority. All things were conducted there with 
eSiputch and unanimity; and, in none 4 nag 
wv” 
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kitorians, do we find an inſtance of any oppoſi- 
tion formed againſt the court in parliament, or 
mention of any difficulty in carrying through the 
meaſures which were agreeable to the king. In 
order to account for this ſingular fact, it is ne- 
ceſſary to inquire into the origin and conſtitution 
of parhament. 

The genius of the feudal government, uniform 
in all its operations, produced the fame effects in 
{mall as in great ſocieties; and the territory of a 
baron was, in miniature, the model of a king- 
dom. He poſſeſſed the right of juriſdiction, but 
thoſe who depended on him being free men, and 
not ſlaves, could be tried by their peers only; 
and, therefore, his vaſſals were bound to attend 
his courts, and to aflilt both in paſſing and exe- 
cuting his ſentences. When aſſembled on theſe 
occaſions, they eſtabliſhed, by mutual conſent, 
ſuch regulations as tended to the welfare of their 
imall ſociety z and often granted, voluntarily, 
luck ſupplies to their ſuperior, as his neceſſities 
required. Change now a ſingle name; in place 
of baron, ſubſtitute king, and we behold a par- 
lament in its firſt rudiments, and obſerve the 
-."{t exertions of thoſe powers, which its mem- 
bers now poſſeſs as judges, as legiſlators, and as 
dilpenſers of the public revenues. Suitable to 
chis idea are the appellations of the King's Court 5, 
and of the Xing's Great Council, by which par- 
laments were anciently diſtinguiſhed; and tuit- 
able to this, hkewiſe, were the conſtituent mem- 
bers'of which it was compoſed. In all the feudal 
ingdoms, ſuch as held of the king in chief were 
und, by the condition of their tenure, to at- 


& Du Canze, voc. Curia. 
H 2 tend 
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tend and to afthit in his courts. Nor was this 
eſteemed a privilege, but a ſervice k. It was 
exacted hkewiſe of biſhops, abbots, and the 
greater cccleſiaſties, who, holding vait poſſeſſions 
of the crown, were deemed iubject to the ſame 
burden. Parliaments did not continue long in 
this ſtate. Cities gradually acquired wealth, a 
conſiderable ſhare of the public taxes were levied 
on them, the inhabitants grew into eſtimation, 
and, being enfranchiſed by the ſovereign, a place 
in parliament was the conſequence of their li- 
berty, and of their importance. But as it would 
have been abſurd to confer ſuch a privilege, or 
to impole fuch a burden on a whole community, 
every borough was permitted to chuſe one or two 
of its citizens to appear in the name of the cor- 
porat ion; and the idea of repreſentation was first 
introduced in this manner. An innovation, |:!] 
more rd naturally followed. The vaſſals 
of the crown were originally few in number, and 
extremely powerful; but as it is impoſſible to 
render property fixed and permanent, many of 
their poſſeſſions came gradually, and by various 
methods of alienation, to be ſplit and parcelled 
out into different hands. Hence aroſe the diſ- 
t inction between the Greater and the Leſſer Barons. 
The former were thoſe who retained their ori- 
ginal ſiefs undivided, the latter were the new and 
leſs potent vaſtels of the crown. Both were 
bound, however, to perform all feudal ſervices, 
and of conſequence to give abe in parlia- 
ment. To the leſſer barons, wiho formed no m- 
conſiderable body, this was an | intolerable griev- 


h Du Cange, voc. Placitum, col. 519. Magna Charta, 
art. 14. Act. Jac. I. 1425. Cap. 52. 
ancc. 
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ance. Barons ſometimes denied their tenure, 
boroughs renounced their right of electing, char- 
ters were obtained containing an exemption from 
attendance; and the anxiety with which our an— 
ceſtors endeavoured to get free from the obliga- 
tion of ſitting in parliament, is ſurpaſſed by that 
only with which their poſterity ſolicit to be ad- 
mitted there, In order to accommodate both 
portics at once, to ſecure to the king a ſufficient 
number of members in his great council, and to 
Lye his vaſſals from an unneceſſary burden, an 
y expedient was found out. The obligation 
ts perſonal attendance was continued upon the 
greater barons, from which the leſſer barons 
were exempted, on condition of their electing in 
cach county a certain number of repreſentatives, 
to appear in their name. Thus a parhament 
becume complete in all its members, and was 
compoſed of lords ſpiritual and temporal, ot 
Knights of the ſhires, and of burgeſſes. As 
may caules contributed to bring government 
eirlier to perfection in England than in Scotland; 
43 the rigour of the feudal inſtitutions abated 
looner, and its defects were ſupplied with greater 
facility in the one kingdom than in the other; 
England led the way in all theſe changes, and 
burgeſſes and knights of the ſhire appeared in the 
parl;aments of that nation, before they were 
heard of in ours. Burgeſſes were firſt admitted 
to the Scottiſh parliaments by Robert Bruce! 
A. D. 1326]; and in the preamble to the laws 
t Robert III. they are ranked among the con- 
dent members of that aſſembly, The leſſer 


5 Abercromby, i. 645, 
11 3 barons 
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barons were indebted to James I. for a ſtatute 
exempting them from perſonal attendance, and 
permitting them to elect repreſentatives [A. D. 
1427]: the exemption was eagerly laid hold on; 
but the privilege was ſo little valued, that, ex- 
cept in one or two inſtances, 1t lay neglected dur. 
ing one hundred and lixty years; and James VI. 
ſirſt obliged them to ſend repreſentatives regularly 
to parliament &. 

A Scottiſh parliament, then, conſiſted anciently 
of great barons, of eccleſiaſties, and a few repre- 
lentatives of boroughs. Nor were theſe divided. 
as in, England, into two houſes, but compoſed 
one aſſembly, in which the lord chancellor pre- 
ſidedl. In rude ages, when the ſcience of go— 
vernment was extremely imperfect among a mar- 
tial people, unacquainted with the arts of peace, 
ſtrangers to the talents which make a figure in 
debate, and defpifing them, .parhaments were 
not held in the fame eſtimation as at preſent; nor 


c Fffays on Brit. Antiq. Eff. II. Dalry mp. Hitt. of Feud. 
Prop. ch. 8. 

In England, the peers and commons ſeem early to have 
met in ſeparate houſes; and langes I. who was fond of imi- 
tating the Englith in all their cuſtoms, had probably an in- 
rention ot intioducing ſome contiderable diſtinction between 
the greater and lefler barons in Scotland; at leaſt he deter- 
mi:ed that their conſultations thuuld not be carried on under 
the direction of the fame preſident; tor by his law, A. D. 
1327, it is provided, * that out of the commiſſioners of all 
the ſhites ſhall be choſen a wiſe and expert man, called the 
common ſpeaker of the paliament, who ſhall propoſe all and 
ſundry needs and cauſes pertaining to the commans in the 
parliament or general council!“ No ſuch ſpeaker, it wou! 
ſeem, was ever choſen; and by a ſubſequent law the chan. 
ceilor was declared perpetual preſident of parliament. 


? 
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did haughty barons love thoſe courts in Which 
they appeared with ſuch evident marks of in- 
eriority, Parliaments were often haſtily aſ- 
ſembled, and it was, probably, in the king's 
power, by the manner in which he iſſued his writs 
for that purpoſe, to exclude ſuch as were averſe 
from his meaſures. At a time when deeds of 
violence were common, and the reſtraints of law 
and decency were little regarded, no man could 
venture with ſafety to oppoſe the king in his own 
court. The great barons, or lords of parha- 
ment, were extremely few; even ſo late as the 
beginning of the reign of James VI. u they 
mounted only to fifty-three. The eccleſtaſtics 
equalled them in number, and being devoted im- 
plicitly to the crown, for reaſons winch have 
been already explained, rendered all hopes of 
victory in any ſtruggle deſperate. Nor were the 
nobles themſelves 10 anxious as might he ima- 
gined to prevent acts of parliament favourable to 
the royal prerogative; conſcious of their own 
lrength, and of the king's inability to carry theſe 
acts into execution without their concurrence, 
they truſted that they might either elude or 
venture to contemn them; and the {tatute re- 
hing the king's property, and annexing alien— 
ed juriſdictions to the crown, repeated mn every 
ren, and violated and deſpiſed as often, is a 
itiding proof of the impotence of laws when 
oppoſed to power. So many concurring cauſes 
are iuflicient, perhaps, to account for the alcend- 
art which our kings acquired in parliament. But, 
wichout having recourſe to any of theſe, a ſingle 


m And. Coll. vol. i. pref, 40. ; 
cireum- 
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eircumſtance, peculiar to the conſtitution of the 
gcottiſh parliament, the mentioning of which we 
have hitherto avoided, will abundantly explain 
this fact, ſeemingly ſo repugnant to all our rea- 
ſonings concerning the weakneſs of the king, 
and the power of the nobles. 

As far back qs our records enable us to trace 
the conſtitution of our parhaments, we find a 
committee diſtinguiſhed by the name of Lords of 
Articles. It was their buſineſs to prepare and to 
digelt all matters which were to be laid before the 
parliament. There was rarely any butinets intro- 
duced into parhament, but what had paſſed 
through the channel of this committee; every 
motion for a new law was firſt made there, and 
approved of, or rejected by the members of it; 
what they approved was formed into a bill, and 
preſented to parhament ; and it ſeems probable, 
that what they rejected could not be introduced 
into the houſe. This committee owed the extra- 
ordinary powers velted in it to the military genius 
of the ancient nobles; too impatient to ſubmit 
to the drudgery of civil butinets, too impetuous 
to obſerve the forms, or to enter into the details, 
neceſſary in conducting it, they were glad to lay 
that burden upon a ſmall number, while they 
themſelves had no other labour than ſimply to 
give, or to refuſe, their aſſent to the bills which 
were preſented to them. The lords of articles, 
then, not only directed all the proceedings of 
parliament, but poſſeſſed a negative before de- 
bate. That committee was choſen and conlti- 
tuted in ſuch a manner, as put this valuable pri. 
vilege entirely in the king's hands, It is ex- 

treme!v 
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tremely probable, that our kings once had the 
ſole right of nommating the lords of articles . 
They came afterwards to be elected by the par- 
liament, and conſiſted of an equal number out of 
each eſtate, and molt commonly of eight temporal 
and eight ſpiritual lords, of eight reprelentatives 
of boroughs, and of the eight great officers of 
the crown. Of this body, the eight eccleſiaſtics, 
together with the officers of the crown, were en- 
tirely at the king's devotion, and it was ſcarcel 

poſhble that the choice could fall on ſuch tem- 
poral lords and burgeſſes as would untte in oppo- 
ſition to his meaſures. Capable either of in- 
ueneing their election, or of gaining them when 


" Jt appears from authentic records, that a parliament was 
appointed to be held March 12, 1566, and that the lords of 
articles were choſen and met on the 7th, five days before tho 
allembling of parliament. If they could be regularly elected 
io long before the meeting of parliament, it is natural to con- 
cluut that the prince alone poſi: ſſed the right of electing them, 
There ate two diſterent accounts of the manner of their elec- 
tion at that time, one by Mary herſelt, in a letter to the arch- 
biſhop of Glaſgow: „ We, accompanied with our nobility 
« for the time, paſt to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, for 
« holding of our parliament on the 7th day of this inſtant, 
* and elected the lords articulars.” If we explain theſe 
words, according to the ſtrict grammar, we muſt conclude 
that the queen herſelf elected them. It is, however, more 
probable that Mary meant to ſay, that the nobles then pre- 
tent with her, viz. her privy counſellors, and others, elected 
the lords of articles. Keith's Hift. of Scotland, p. 431. 
They other account is Lord Rythven's, who expreſsly affirms 
that the queen herſelf elected them. Keith's Append. 126. 
Whether we embrace the one or the other of theſe opinions 
's 9t no conſequence. If the privy counſellors and nobles at- 
tanding the court had a right to elect the lords of articles, it 
vas toually advantageous for the crown, as if the prince had 
| had Ui fole nomination of them, 


elected, 
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elected, the king commonly found the lords of 
articles no leſs obſequious to his will than his 
own privy council, and, by means of his autho— 
rity with them, he could put a negative upon his 
parliament before debate, as well as after it; and 
what may leem altogether incredible, the moſt li. 
mited prince in Europe actually poſſeſſed, in one 


inſtance, a prerogative which the moſt abſolute 
could never attain “. 


To 


Having deduced the hiſtory of the committee of lords of 
articles as low as the ſubjeR of this preliminary book te- 
quired, it may be agreeable, perhaps, to ſome of my readers, 
to know rhe ſubſequent variations in this ſingular inftitution, 
and the political uſe which our kings made of theſe. When 
parliaments became more numerous, and more confiderable 
by the admiſſion cf the repreſentatives of the leſſer barons, 
the preſerving their influence over the lords of articles be- 
came hikewile an object of greater importance to our kings, 
om VI. on pretence that the lords of articles could not 

nd leiſure to conſider the great multitude of affairs laid 
before them, obtained an act, appointing four perſons to 
be named out of each Hate, who ſhould meet twenty 
days before the commencement of parliament [Act 222, 
P. 1594], to receive all ſupplications, &c. and te- 
Jecting what they thought frivolous, ſhould engroſs in 
a book what they thought worthy the attention of the 
lords of articles. No proviſion is made in the act for the 
choice. of this ſelect body, and the king would of courlz 
have claimed that privilege. In 1633, when Charles I. was 
beginning to introduce thoſe innovations which gave ſo 
much oftence to the nation, he dreaded the opp nion of his 
parliament, and in order to prevent that, an artifice was made 
uſe of to ſecure the lords of articles for the crown. The 
temporal peers were appointed to chooſe eight biſhops, and 
the biſhops eight peers; theſe ſixteen met together, and elected 
eight knights of the ſhire, and eight burgeſſes, and to theſe 
the crown officers were added as ufual. If we can on!y 
luppole eight perſons of ſo numerous a body, as the peers o. 
Scotland 
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To this account of the internal conſtitution of 
Scotland, it will not be improper to add a view of 
the political ſtate of Europe at that period, where 
the following hiſtory commences. A thorough 
knowledge of that general ſyſtem, of which every 
kingdom in Europe forms a part, is not leſs re- 
quilite towards underſtanding the hiſtory of a na- 
tion, than an acquaintance with its peculiar go- 
vernment and laws. The latter may enable us to 
comprehend domeitic occurrences and revolu- 
ions; but without the former, foreign tranſac- 


Scotland were become by that time, attached to the court, 
theſe, it is obvious, would be the men whom the biſhops 
would chooſe, and of conſequence the whole lords of aiticles 
were the tools and creatures of the king, This practice, is 
inconfittent with liberty, was abolithed during the civil war 
and the ſtatute of James VI. was repealed, After the re- 
oration, parliaments became more ſetvile than ever. What 
was only a temporary device in the reign of Charles I. was 
then converted into a ſtanding law. For my part, ſays 
the Author from whom I have borrowed many of theſe par- 
ticulars, ©* 1 ſhould have thought it leſs criminal in our re- 
« ſtoration parliament to have openly beſtowed upon the 
© king a negative before debate, than, in ſuch an undechand 
artificial manner, to betray their conſtituents and the na- 
tion.“ Eflays on Brit. Antiq. 55. It is probable, how- 
ever, from a letter of Randolph's to Cecil, 10 Aug. 1560, 
printed in the Appendix, that this parliament had ſome ap- 
pearance of ancient precedent to juſtify their unworthy con- 


duct. Various queſtions concerning the conſtituent members 


vi the Scottiſh parliament ; concerning the æra at which the 
repreſentatives of boroughs were introduced into that aſſem- 
bly; and concerning the origin and power of the committee 
of lords of articles, occur, and have been agitated with 
great warmth. Since the firſt publication of this work, all 
theſe diſputed points have been conſidered with calmneſs and 
accuracy in Mr. Wight's Inquiry into the Riſe and Progrets 
of Parliament, &c. 4to edit. p. 17, &e. 
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tions muſt be altogether myſterious and unintc!- 
ligihle. By attending to this, many dark pat. 
ſages m our hiſtory may be placed in a clear 
Iight; and where the bulk of hiſtorians have 
ſeen only the effect, we may be able to diſcovc 
the cauſe. 

The ſubverſion of the feudal government in 
France, and its declenſion in the neighbouring 
kingdoms, occaſioned a remarkable alteration in 
the political ſtate of Europe. Kingdoms, which 
were inconſiderable when broken, and parcelled 
out among nobles, acquired hrmneſs and ftrengt! 
by being united into a regular monarchy. Kings 
became conſcious of their own power and import- 
ance. They meditated {ſchemes of conqueit, and 
engaged in wars at a diſtance. Numerous armics 
were ratſed, and great taxes impoſed for their 
ſubſiſtence. Coniiderable bodies of infantry were 
kept in conſtant pay; that ſervice grew to be 
honourable ; and cavalry, in which the ſtrength ot 
European armies had hitherto conſiſted, thought 
proper enough tor the ſhort and voluntary excur- 
lions of barons who ſerved at their own expencr, 
were found to be unfit either for making or de- 
tending any important conqueſt. 

It was in Italy, that the powerful monarchs of 
France and Spain and Germany firſt appeared to 
make a trial of their new ſtrength. The diviſion 
of that country into many ſmall ſtates, the luxury 
of the people, and their effeminate averſion to 
arms, invited their more martial neighbours to an 
ealy prey. The Italians, who had been accul- 
tomed to mock hattles only, and to decide their 
interior quarrels by innocent and bloodleſs vic. 
tories, were aſtoniſlied, when the French. a e 

then 
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l. their country, at the ſight of real war; and as 
. they could not reſiſt the torrent, they ſuſſered it 
r to take its courſe, and to ſpend its rage. Intrigue 
e 21d policy ſupplied the want of ſtrength. Ne- 
r ceſſity and felt-preſervation led that ingenious 
= people to the great ſecret of modern politics, by 
n XX troxching them how to balance the power of one 
8 prince, by throwing that of another into the op- 
n polite ſcale. By this happy device, the liberty 
h of Italy was long preferved. "The ſcales were 
4 KS poiſed by very ſkilful hands; the ſmalleſt varia- 
1 EE tions were attended to, and no prince was allowed 
3 do retain any ſuperiority that could be dangerous. 
i- A ſyſtem of conduct, purſued with fo much 
0 fſucceſs in Italy, was not long confined to that 
country of political refinement. Ihe maxim ot 
ir preſerving a balance of power is founded fo much 
' upon obvious reaſoning, and the fituation of Eu— 
We rope rendered it ſo neceilary, that it foon became 
it a matter ot chief attention to all wite politicians, 
it ©rery ſtep any prince took, was obſerved by all 
r. his neighbours. Ambaſſadors, a kind of honour- 
ey able ſpices, authoriſed by the mutual jealouty of 
es kmgs, reſided almoſt conſtantly at every different 
court, and had it in charge to watch all its mo- 
of tions, Dangers were foreſeen at a greater diſ- 
0 tance, and prevented with more eate. Confe- 
n deracies were formed to humble any power which 
* ric above its due. ꝓroportion. Revenge or felf- 
0 detence were no longer the only cauſes of hoſti- 
in iity, it became common to take arms out of pa- 
{- icy ; and war, both in its commencement and. in 
ir its operations, was more an exercie ot the judg- 
C mem, than of the paſſions of men. Almoſt 
d 


every war in Europe became general, and the 
VOL. 1. "2 | moſt 
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moſt inconſiderable ſtates acquired importance, a 
becauſe they could add weight to either ſcale. | 

Francis I. who mounted the throne of France 
in the year one thouſand five hundred and fifteen, 
and Charles Vi who obtained the imperial crown ; 
in the year one thouſand five hun dred and nino- c 
teen, divided between them the { rrength and af. My «© 
TILE of all Europe. Their perpe etual enmity = 
was not owing ſolely either to perſonal jealouſy, or 8 « 
to the caprice of private paſhon, but was founded 1 
ſo much in nature and true policy, that it fub- J 
ſiſted between their poſterity for teveral ages. {! 
Charles ſucceeded to all the dominions of the 1 
houſe of Auſtria, No family had ever gained ſo * 
much by wite and fortunate marriages. By ac- ll * 
quifitions of this kind the Auſtrian princes roſc, Wl ! 
in a ſhort time, from obſcure counts of Hapt- a 3 
bourg, to de archdukes of Auſtria and kings of  *! 
Bohemia, and were in poſſeſſion of the imperial ! 
dignity by a fort of hereditary right. Beſides 8 © 
theſe territories in Germany, Charles was heir | N . 
to the crown of Spain, and to all the dommions 3 1 
which belonged to the houſe of Burgundy. The WM ( 
Burgundian provinces erigroiled, at that time, the [ 
riches and commerce of one half of Europe; and = Cc 
he drew from them, on many occaſions, thoſe im- 
menſe ſums, which no people without trade and . 
liberty are able to contribute. Spain furniſhes MR ! 
him a gallant and hardy infantry, to whoſe diſci- 17 
pline he was indebted for all his conqueſts, At 2 a 
the ſame time, by the diſcovery of the new world, lt © 
2 vein of wealth was ope ned to him, which all 
the extravagance of ambition could not exhauſt. L 
Theſe advantages rendered Charles the firlt prince X 


in Europe; but he withed to be more, and openly 
3 aſpired 
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aſpired to univerſal monarchy. His genius was of 
that kind which ripens flowly, and hes long con- 
cealed; but it grew up, without obſervation, to 
an unexpected height and vigour. He poſſeſſed, 
in an eminent degree, the characteriſtic virtues of 
all the different races of princes to whom he was 
Z a2llicd. In forming his ſchemes, he diſcovered all 
= thc ſubtlety and penetration of Ferdinand his 
= grandfather ; he purſued them with that obſtinate 
and inflexible perſeverance which has ever been 
peculiar to the Auſtnan blood; and in executing 
them he could employ the magnanimity and bold- 
neſs of his Burgundian anceitors. His abilities 
were equal to his 2 and neither of them 
would have been inferior to his deſigns, had not 
Providence, 1n pity to mankind, and in order to 
preſerve them from the worſt of all evils, univerſal 
monarchy, raiied up Francis I. to defend the li- 
berty of Europe. His dominions were leſs ex- 
teuſive, but more united, than the emperor's. 
His ſubjects were numerous, active, and warlike, 
lovers of glory, and lovers of their king. To 
Charles, power was the only object of deſire, and 
he purſued it with an unwearied and joyleſs in- 
duſtry. Francis could mingle pleaſure and ele- 
s {ance with his ambition; and though he ne- 
glected ſome advantages, which a more phleg- 
matie or more frugal prince would have im- 
proved, an active and intrepid courage ſupplied 
al his defects, and checked or defeated many of 
we emperor's deſigus. 

The reſt of Europe obſerved all the motions of 
theſe mighty rivals with a jealous attention. On 
the one fide, the Italians ſaw the danger which 
threatened Chriſtendom, and, in order to avert 

| 12 it, 
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it, had recourſe to the expedient which they had 
often employed with fuccels. They endeavourcd 
to divide the power of the two contending mo- 
narchs into equal ſcales, and, by the union of 
ſeveral ſmall itates, to cunterpoiſe him whote 
power became too great. But what they con- 
certed with much wildom, they were able to 
execute with little vigour ; and intrigue and re- 
finement were feeble fences againſt the incroach- 
ments of military power. 

On the other 1ide, Henry VIII. of England 
held the balance with Jeſs delicacy, but with a 
ſtronger hand. He was the third prince of the 
age in diguity and in power; and the advantage- 
ous ſituat ion of his domin ions, his domeſtic tran- 
quillity, his immenſe wealth, and abſolute autho- 
rity, rendered him the natural guardian of the li- 
berty of Europe. Each of the rivals courted him 
with emulation; he knew it to be his intereſt to 
keep the balance even, and to reltrain both, by 
not joining entirely with either of them. But 
he was ſeldom able to reduce his ideas to prac- 
tice; he was governed by caprice more than by 
principle ; and the paſſions of the man were an 
overmatch tor the maxims of the king. Vanity 
and reſentment were the great ſprings of all his 
undertakings, and his neighbours eaſily found the 
way, by touching theſe, to force him upon many 
raſh and incouſittent enterpriſes. His reign was 

a perpetual ſeries of blunders in politics; and 
while he eſteemed himſelf the witeſt prince in 
Europe, he was a conſtant dupe to thoſe who 
vag it necellary, and could ſubmit to flatter 

im. 
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In this ſituation of Europe, Scotland, which 
bad hitherto waſted her ftrength in the quarrels 
between France and England, emerged from her 
obſcurity, took. her ſtation in the ſyitem, and be- 
gan to have ſome influence upon the fate of diſ- 
tant nat ions. Her aſſiſtance was frequently of 
eanſequence to the contending parties, and the 
kalance was often ſo nicely adjuſted, that it was 
« her power to make it lean to either fide. The 
part aſſigned her, at this juncture, was to divert 
Henry from carrying his arms into the continent, 
lat prince having routed the French at Gui— 
nc gut and inveſted Teroucnne, France attempted 
i» divide his forces, b, engaging James IV. in 
wat unhappy expedition which ended with his 
e. For the ſame reaton Francis encouraged and 
z(filted the duke of Albany to run the families 
Angus and Home, which were in the intereit 
of England, and would. will:ngly have perſuaded 
to Scots to revenge the death of their Log, and 
enter into a new war with that kingdom. 
Henry and Francis having united not long after 
againſt the emperor, it was the intereſt of both 
Kiigs, that the Scots ſhould continue inactive; 
2nd a long tranquillity was the effect of their 
anon. Charles endeavoured to break this, and 
io embarraſs Henry by another inroad of the 
Scots, For this end he made great advances to 
James V. flattering the vanity of the young mo- 
narch, by electing him a knight of the golden 
ficece, and by oftering him a match in the im- 
perial family; while, in return for theſe empty 
hours, he demanded of him to renounce his 
alliance with France, and to declare war againſt 
Eugland. But James, who had much to loſe, 
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and who could gain little by clufins with the 
emperor's propoſals, rejected them with decency, 
and, keeping firm to his ancient allies, left Henry 
at full liberty to act upon the con tinent with his 
whole ltrength. 

Henry himſelf began his reign by imitating 
the example of his ance tors v. th regard to Scot- 
land. He held its power in ſuch extreme con- 
tempt, that he was at no pains to gain its friend— 
ſhip ; ; but, on the contrary, he irritated the whole 
nation, by reviving the antiquated pretenſions of 
the crown of England to the ſovereignty over 
Scotland. But his own experience, and the ex- 
amples of his enemies, gave him a higher idea of 
its importance. It was impoſſible to defend an 

open and extenſive, frontier againſt the incurſhons 
of an active and martial people. During any we: 
on the continent, this obliged him to divide the 
ſtrength of his kingdom. It was neceſſary to 
maintain a kind of army of obſervation in the 
north of England ; and after all precautipns, the 
Scottiſh borderers, who were ſuperior to all man- 
kind in the practice of irregular war, often made 
| ſucceſsful inroads, and ſpreadterror and deſolation 
over many counties, He fell, at laſt, upon the 
true ſecret of policy, with reſpect to Scotland, 
which his predeceſſors had too little penetration 
to diſcover, or too much pride to employ. The 
lituation of the country, and the bravery of the 
people, made the conqueſt of Scotland impoſſible; 
but the national poverty, and the violence of fac- 
tion, rendered it an 4 matter to divide, and to 
govern it. He abandoned, therefore, the former 
deſign, and reſolved to employ his utmoſt addreſs 
in exe cuting the latter, * had not yet 3 
ꝛonour— 
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honourable for one prince to receive pay from an. 
ther, under the more decent name of a ſubſidy. 
But in all ages the ſame arguments have been 
= wood in courts, and of weight with miniſters, fac- 
# +ious leaders, and favourites. What were the ar- 
zuments by W. Henry brought over ſo many 
10 his tere during the minority of James V. we 
know by the original warrant ſtill extant ?, for 
remitting confderable ſums intò Scotland. By a 
Draper dikribution of thete, many perſons of note 
were gained to his party, and a faction winch held 
erat correſpondence with England, and received 
all 115 directions from thence, appears hencefor- 

card in cur domeſtic conteſts. In the fequel of 
= hiſtory, we ſhall find Henry labouring to ex- 
tend his influence in Scotland. His ſucceſſors 
adapted the ſame plan, and improved upon it. 
{ne aftairs of the two kingdoms became i meer. 
woven, and their intereſts were often the ſame. 
Uzabeth divided her attention almoit equally 
vetween them, and the authority winch ſhe in- 
cited in the one, was not greater than that 
which the acquired in tlie other. 


BOOK II. 


„ler queen of Scots, the daughter of James V. 
and of Mary of Guiſe, was born a few days 

before the death of her father. The ſituation in 

which he left the kingdom alarmed all ranks of 


P Burg, Hiſt, Ref, vol. i. p. 7. 
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men with the proſpect of a turbulent and diſ- 
aitrous reign. A war againſt England had been 
undertaken without neceſſity, and carried on 
without ſucceſs. Many perſons of the firſt rank 
had fallen into the hands of the Engliſh, in the 
unfortunate route near the firth of Solway/ and 
were {till priſoners at London. Among the reſt 
of the noblcs there was little union either in their 
views or in their aflections; and the religious 
diſputes occaſioned by the opinions of the re- 
formers, growing every day more violent, added 
to the rage of thoſe ſactions which are natural to 
a form of government nearly ariitocratical. 

The government of a queen was unknown :: 
Scotland, and did not imprint much reverence in 
the minds of a martial people, The government 
of an infant queen was {till more deſtitute of real 
authority; and the proſpect of a long and feeble 
minority invited to faction by the hope of impu— 
nity. James had not even provided the common 
remedy againſt the diſorders of a minority, by 
committing to proper perlons the care of his 
daughter's education, and the adminiſtration of 
affairs in her name, Though he ſaw the clouds 
gathering, and foretold that they would quickly 
burſt into a ſtorm, he was fo little able to diſperſe 
them, or to defend his daughter and kingdom 
againſt the imminent calamitics, that, in mere de- 
pair, he abandoned them both to the mercy of 
fortune, and left open to every pretender the 
office of regent, which he could not fix to his 
own ſatisfaction, 

Cardinal Beatoun, who had for many years 
been conſidered as prime miniſter, was the firſt 
that claimed that high dignity ; and in ſupport of 

h his 
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his pretenſions, he produced a teſtament , which 
he himſelf had forged in the name of the late 
king; and, without any other right, inſtantly 
aſſumed the title of regent. He hoped, by 
the aſhitance of the clergy, the countenance of 
France, the connivance of the queen dowager, 
and the ſupport of the whole popiſh fa6tion, to 
hold by force, what he had ferred on by fraud. 
But Beatown had enjoyed power too long to be 
a favourite of the nation. "Thoſe among the 
nobles who wiſhed for a reformation in religion 
dreaded his ſeverity, and others conſidered the 
elevation of a churchman to the higheſt office in 
the kingdom as a depreſſion of themſelves. At 
their inſtigatiop, James Hamilton earl of Arran, 
and next heir to the queen, rouſed himfelf from 
his inactivity, and was prevailed on to aſpire to 
hat ſtation, to which proximity of blood gave 
# him a natural title. The nobles, who were af- 
ſembled for that purpoſe, unanimouſly conferred 
gan aim the office of regent ; and the public voice 
applauded their choice d. | 

No two men ever differed more widely in diſ- 
E poſton and character than the earl of Arran and 
& eaxrdinal Beatoun. The cardinal was by nature 
im moderate ambition; by long experience he 
S 3! acquired addreſs and refinement ; and inſo— 
ee grew upon him from continual ſucceſs, 
As high Ration in the church placed him in the 
way of great civil employments; his abilities 


were equal to the greateſt of theſe; nor did he 


rcckon any of them to be above his merit. As 


4 Sadler's Lett. 161. Haynes, State Papers, 486. 
> Epitt, Reg. Scot. vol. ii. P- 308. 
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his own eminence was founded upon the power 
of the church of Rome, he was a zealous de. 
fender of that ſaperſtition, and for the ſame rea- 
fon an avowed enemy to the doctrine of the re. 
forms. Political motives alone determined him 
to ſupport the one, or to oppoſe the other. Hts 
early application to public buſineſs kept him un- 
acquainted with the learning and controverſies of 
the age; he gave judgment, however, upon ul 
points in diſpute, -with a precipitancy, violence, 
and rigour, which contemporary hiſtorians men- 
tion with indignation. 

The character of the earl of Arran was, in 
moſt every thing, the reverſe of Beatoun's. He 
was neither infected with ambition, nor inclined 
to cruelty : the love of eaſe extinguiſhed the for- 
mer, the gentleneſs of his temper preſerved him 
from the latter. Timidity and irreſolution were 
his predominant failings, the one occaſioned by 
his natural conſtitution, and the other ariſing from 
a conſciouſneſs that his abilities were not equal to 
his ſtation. With theſe diſpoſitions he might have WRT 
enjoyed and adorned private lite ; but his public 
conduct was without courage, or dignity, or con- 
liſtence: the perpetual flave of his own fears, 
and, by conſequence, the perpetual tool of thole 
who found their advantage in practiſing upon 
them. But as no other perſon could be ſet in op- 
polition to the cardinal with any probability o: ; 
ſucceſs, the nation declared in his favour with MW ; 
ſuch general conſent, that the artifices of his 
rival could not withſtand its united ſtrength. 

The earl of Arran had ſcarcely taken poſſeſſion 
of his new dignity, when a negociation was open- 


ed with England, which gave birth to events 70 
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the moſt fatal conſequence to himſelf, and to the 
kingdom. After the death of James, Henry 
VIII. was no longer afraid of any interruption 
from Scotland to his deſigns againit France; and 
immediately conceived hopes of rendering this 
ſecurity perpetual, by the marriage of Edward 
his ouly lon with the young queen of Scots. He 
communicated his intention to the priſoners taken 
at Solway, and prevailed on them to favour it, by 
the promiſe of liberty, as the reward of their 
ſucceſs. In the mean time he permitted them to 
return into Scotland, that, by their preſence in 
the parliament which the regent had called, they 
might be the better able to perſuade their coun- 
trymen to fall in with his propofals. A cauſe, 
intruſted to ſuch able and zealous advocates, 
could not well miſs of coming to an happy iſſue. 
All thoſe who feared the cardinal, or who defired 
a change in religion, were fond of an alliance, 
winch afforded protection to the doctrine which 
they had embraced, as well as to their own per- 
ſons, againſt the rage of that powerful and 


: : haughty prelate. 


But Henry's rough and impatient temper was 
incapable of improving this — conjune- 
ture. Addreſs and delicacy in managing the fears, 
and follies, and intereſts of men, were arts with 
which he was utterly unacquainted. The deligns 
he had formed upon Scotland were obvious from 
the marriage which he had propoſed, and he had 
not dexterity enough to Liſi or to conceal 
them. Inſtead of yielding to the fear or jealouſy 
of the Scots, what time and accidents would ſoon 
have enabled him to recover, he at once alarmed 
and irritated the whole nation, by demanding _ 

the 
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the queen's perſon ſhould be immediately com- 
mitted to his cuſtody, and that the government 
of the kingdom ſhould be put into his hands 
during her minority. 

Henry could not have preſcribed more“ igno. 
ninious conditions to a conquered people, and 
t is no wonder they were rejected, with indig- 
nation, by men who ſcorned to purchaſe an 
alliance with England at the price of their own 
liberty. The parliament of Scotland, how. ; 
ever influenced by the nobles who returned from BY 
England; defirous of peace with that kingdom; : 
ang delivered, by the regent's confining the car- 
dna! as a priſoner [March 12, 1543], from any 
oppoſition to which he might have given rife ; 
conſented to a treaty of marriage and of union, 
but upon terms ſomewhat more equal. After 
tome dark and unſucceſsful intrigues, by which 
tis ambaſſador endeavoured to carry off the 
voung queen and cardinal Beatoun into England, 
Henry was obliged to give up his own propolals, 
and to accept of theirs. On his lide, he conſented 
that the queen ſhould continue to reſide in Scot- 

land, and himſelf remain excluded from any ſharc 

in the government of the kingdom. On the 
other hand, the Scots agreed to ſend their ſove- 
reign into England as ſoon as ſhe attained the 
full age of ten years, and inſtantly to deliver fix 
perſons of the firſt rank to be kept as hoſtages 
by Henry, till the queen's arrival at his court. 

The-treaty was full ſo manifeitly of advantage 
to England, that the regent loſt much of the 
public confidence by conſenting to it. The car- 
dinal, who had now recovered liberty, watched 
for ſuch an opportunity of regaining gredit, and 
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he did not fail to cultivate and improve this to 
the utmoſt. He complained loudly that the re— 
gent had betrayed the kingdom to its moſt inve- 
terate enemies, and ſacrificed its honour to his 
dun ambition. He foretold the extinction of the 
true catholic religion, under the tyranny of an 
excommunmecated heretic ; but above all, he la- 
mented to fee an ancient kingdom conſenting to 
ts own fervitude, deſcending into the ignomi— 
nious tation of a dependent province; and in one 
hour, the weaknets or treachery of a fingle man 
ſurrendering every thing for which the Scottiſh 
nation had ſtruggled and tought during ſo many 
ages. ITheſe remonſtrances of the cardinal were 
not without effect. They were addreſſed to pre- 
dices and paſſions which are deeply rooted in 
the human heart. The ſame hatred to the an- 
cient enemies of their country, the ſame jealouſy 
af national honour, and pride of independence, 
which, at the beginning of the preſent century, 
went near to prevent the Scots from conſenting 
to an unton with England, upon terms of great 
advantage, did at that time induce the whole na- 
tron to declare agamit the alliance which had 
been concluded. fn the one period, an hundred 
and fifty years of peace between the two nations, 
Lic habit of being ſubjected to the fame king, 
and governed by the ſame maxims, had conli- 
terably abated old animoſities, and prepared both . 
people for incorporating. In the other, injuries 
were ſtill freſh, the wounds on both fides were 
„pen, and, in the warmth of reſentment, it was 
natural to ſeek revenge, and to be averſe from 
reconcilement. At the union in one thouſand 
leven hundred and ſeven, the wiſdom of parlia- 
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ment deſpiſed the groundleſs murmurs occaſioned 
by antiquated prejudices ; but in one thouſand 
ſive hundred and forty-three, the complaints of 
the nation were hetter founded, and urged with 
a zeal and unanimity, which it is neither juſt nor 
ſafe to diſregard. A raſh meaſure of the Engliſh 
monarch added greatly to the violence of thus 
national animoſity. The Scots, relying on the 
treaty of marriage and union, fitted out ſeveral 
ſhips for France, with which their trade had 
been interrupted for ſome time. "Theſe were 
driven by ſtreſs of weather to take refuge in dit- 
ferent ports of England; and Henry, under pre- 
text that they were carrying proviſions to a king- 
dlom with which he was at war, ordered them to 
he ſeized and condemned as lawful prizes“. 
The Scots, aſtoniſhed at this proceeding of 2 
prince, whoſe intereſt it was manifeſtly, at tha: 
juncture, to court and to ſooth them, felt it not 
only as an injury, but as an infult, and expreſſed 
all the reſentment natural to an high-ſpirited peo- 
ple 9%. Their rage roſe to ſuch a height, that the 

| Englith 


e Keith, 32. 34. Epiſt. Reg. Scot. ii. App. 311. Ha- 
milton MSS. vol. i. 389. 

1 In the MS. collection of papers belonging to the duke of 
Hamilton, ſir Ralph Sadler deſcribes the ſpirit of the Scots 
as extremely outrageoũs. In his letter from Edinburgh, 
September 1, 1543, he ſays: “ The tay of the ſhips has 
brought the people of this town, both men and women, and 
eſpecially the merchants, into ſuch a rage and fury, that the 
whole town is commoved againſt me, and ſwear great oaths, 
that if their ſhips are not reſtored, that they would have their 
amends of me and mine, and that they would ſet my houſe 
here on fire over my head, ſo that one of us ſhould not eſcape 
alice ; and alſo it hatli much incenſed and provoked the peo- 


ple againſt the goveinor, ſaying, that he hath coloured a _ 
with 
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Engliſh ambaſſador could hardly be protected 


from it. One ſpirit ſeemed now to animate all 
orders of men. The clergy offered to contribute 
a great ſum towards preſerving the church from 
the dominion of a prince, whoſe ſyſtem of re- 
formation was ſo fatal to their power. The 
nobles, after having mortiſied the cardinal ſo 
lately in ſuch a cruel manner, were now ready to 
applaud and to ſecond him, as the defender of the 
honour and liberty of his country. 

Argyll, Huntly, Bothwell, and other power- 
ful barons, declared openly againſt the alliance 
with England. By their aſſiſtance, the cardinal 
{cized on the perſons of the young queen and 
her mother, and added to his party the ſplendour 
and authority of the royal name e. He received, 
at the ſame time, a more real acceſſion to his 
ſtrength, by the arrival of Matthew Stewart, earl 


with your majeſty only to undo them. This is the unrea- 
ſonableneſs of the people, which live here in ſuch a beaſtly 
liberty, that they neither regard God nor governor; nor yet 
zuſtice, or any good policy, doth take place among them; 
aTuring your highnels that, unleſs the ſhips be delivered, 
'here will be none abiding here for me without danger.“ 
Vol. 451. In his letter of September 5, he writes, that 
the rage of the people ſtill continued ſo violent, „ that 
neither I nor any of my folks dare go out of my doors : 
and the provoſt of the town, who hath much ado to ftay 
them from aſſaulting me in my houle, and keepeth watch 
theretore nightly, hath ſent to me ſundry times, and prayed 
me to keep myſelf and my folks within, for it is ſcant in his 
power to repreſs or reſiſt the fury of the people. They ſay 
'lainly, I ſhall never paſs out of the town alive, except they 
have their ſhips reſtored. This is the rage and beaſtlineſs 
x this nation, which God keep all honeſt men from,” 
471. 
© Keith's Hiſt, of Scotl. 30. 
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of Lennox, whoſe retura from France he had 
earneſtly ſolicited. This young nobleman was 
the hereditary enemy of the houſe of Hamilton. 
He had many claims upon the regent, and pre- 
tended a right to exclude him, not only from 
fucceeding to the crown, but to deprive him f 
the poſſeion of his private fortune. The cardi- Kt 
val flattered his vanity with the proſpect of mar- 
rying the queen dowager; and affected to treat 
him with ſo much reſpect, that the regent became 4 
jealous of him as a rival in power. 13 
This ſuſpicion was artfully heightened by the 
abbot of Paiſley, who returned into Scotland 
ſome time before the earl of Lennox, and acted 
in concert with the cardinal. He was a naturo! 
brother of the regent, with whom he had great 
eredit ; a warm partiſan of France, and a zealous 
defender of the eſtabliſhed religion. He took 
hold of the regent by the proper handle, and en- 
deavoured to bring about a change in his ſenti- 
ments, by working upon his fears. 'The de- 
ſertion of the nobility, the diſaffection of the 
clergy, and the rage of the people; the reſent- 
ment of France, the power of the cardinal, and 
the pretenfions of Lennox, were all repreſented 
with aggravation, and with their moſt threatening 
alpect, 

* Mean while, the day appointed for the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty with Eugland, and the delivery 
of the hoſtages, approached, and the regent was 
ſtill undetermined in his own mind. He acted to 
the laſt with that irreſolution and inconſiſtence 
which 1s peculiar to weak men when they are fo 
unfortunate as to have the chief part in the con- 


duct of difficult affairs. On the 25th of Avgu * 
| fo 
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he ratified the treaty with Henry f; and pro- 
claimed the cardinal, who {till continued to op- 
poſe it, an enemy to his country. On the third 
of September, he ſecretly withdrew from Edin- 
burgh, met with the cardinal at Callendar, re- 
nounced the friend{hip of England, and declared 
for the intereſts of France 8. | 

Henry, in order to gain the regent, had not 
ſpared the moſt magnificent «promiſes. He had 
offered to give the princeſs Elizabeth in marriage 
to his eldeſt fon, and to conſtitute him king of 
that part of Scotland which hes beyond the river 
Forth. But, upon finding his intereſt in the 
kingdom to be leſs conſiderable than he had ima- 
vined, the Engliſh monarch began to treat him 
with litcle reſpe&t.” The young queen was now 
in the cuſtody of his enemies, who grew every 
day more numerous and more popular. They 
formed a ſeparate court at Stirling, and threatened 
to elect another regent. The French king was 
ready to afford them his protection; and the na- 
tion, out of hatred to the Engliſh, would have 
united in their defence. In this ſituation, the- 
regent could not retain his authority, without a 
iudden change of his meaſures; and though he 
endeavoured, by ratifying the treaty, to preſerve 
the appearances of good faith with England, he 
was obliged to throw himſelf into the arms of the 
party which adhered to France. 

Soon after this ſudden revolution in his politi- 
cal principles, the regent changed his ſentiments 
concerning religion, 'The ſpirit of controverſy 
was then new and warm: books of that kind 
 Rymer, Fad. xv. p. 4. 

g Sadler, 339+ 336. Hamilton MSS, 1, 470, &c. 
K 3 vere 
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were eagerly read by men of every rank; the 
love of novelty, or the conviction of truth, had 
led the regent to expreſs great eſteem for the 
writings of the reformers; and, having been 
— ſupported by thoſe who had em- 
braced their opinions, he, in order to gratify 
them, entertained, m his own family, two of the 
molt noted preachers of the proteſtant doctrine; 
and, in his firſt parliament, conſented to an act, 
by which the Jatty were permitted to read the 
ſcriptures in a language which they underitood®, 
Truth needed only a fair hearing to be an over- 
match for error. Abfurdities, which had long 
impoſed on the ignorance and credulity of man- 
kind, were detected and expoſed to public ridi- 
cule; and, under the countenance of the regent, 
the reformation made great advances. The car- 
dinal obſerved its progreſs with concern, and was 
at the utmoſt pains to obſtruct it. He repre- 
ſented to the regent his great imprudence in 
giving encouragement to opinions ſo favourable 
to Lennox's pretenſions; that his own legitimacy 
depended upon the validity of a ſentence of di- 
vorce, founded on the pope's authority; and 
that, by ſuffering it to be called in queſtion, he 
weakened his own title to the ſucceſhon, aud 
furniſhed his rival with the only argument by 
which it could be rendered doubtful'. "Theſe in- 


linvation? 

r Keith, p. 36, 37. 

The pretenſions of the earl of Lennox to the ſucceſſion 
were thus founded. Mary, the daughter of James II. was 
married to James lord Hamilton, whom James III. create! 
earl of Arran on that account. Elizabeth, a daughter of 
that marriage, was the wife of Matthew earl of Lennox, and - 
the preiznt carl was her grandſon, The regent was likewilc 
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jinuations made a deep impreſſion on the regent's 


timorous ſpirit; who, at the proſpect of ſuch 
imaginary dangers, WAS as much itartled as the 
eardinal could have wiſhed ; and his zeal for the 
proteſtant religion was not long proof againlt his 
car. He publicly abjured the doQrine of the 
reformers in the Franciſcan church at Stiyting ; 
and declared not only for the political, but the 
religious, opinions of his new contidents. 

The proteſtant dectrine did not ſuffer much by 
his apoltacy. It had already taken ſo deep root 
in the kingdom, that no diſcouragement or ſe— 
verity could extirpate it. The regent, indeed, 
conſented to every thing that the zeal of the car- 
dinal thought neceſſary for the preſervation of the 
citablitked religion. The reformers were perlſe- 
cuted with all the cruelty which ſuperſtition in- 
{pires into a barbarous people. Many were con- 
demned to that dreadful death, which the church 
has appointed for the puniſhment of its enemies; 
but they ſuftered with a ſpirit ſo nearly reſembling 
the patience and fortitude of the primitive mar- 
tyrs, that more were converted than terrified by 
uch ſpectacles. | 

Phe cardinal, however, was now in poſſeſſion 
of every thing his ambition could deſire; and 
exerciſed all the authority of a regent, without 
the envy of the name. He had nothing to fear 


the grandſon of the princeſs Mary. But his facher having 
married Janet Beatoun the regent's mother, after he had ob- 
tained a divorce from Elizabeth Home his former wife, 
Lennox pretended that the ſentence of divorce was unjuſt, 
and chat the regent being born while Elizabeth Home was 
2 alive, oughit to be conſidered as illegitimate, Crauf. 
rer. 192. 


from 
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from the earl of Arran; who, having by his in- 
conſiſteney forfeited the public eſteem, was con- 
temned by one half of the nation, and little 
truſted by the other. The pretenſions of the 
earl of Lennox were the only thing which re- 
mained to embarraſs him. He had very ſuc- 
ceſsfully made uſe of that nobleman to work 
upon the regent's jealouſy and fear; but, as he 
no longer ſtood in need of ſuch an inſtrument, he 
was willing to get rid of him with decency, 
Lennox ſoon began to ſuſpect his intention; 
promiſes, flattery, and reſpect, were the only re- 
turns he had hitherto received for ſubſtantial ſer- 
vices; but at laſt the cardinal's artifices could no 
longer be concealed ; and Lennox, inſtead of at- 
taining power and dignity himſelf, ſaw that he 
had been employed only to procure theſe for 
another, Reſentment and diſappomted ambition 
urged him to ſeek revenge on that cunning pre- 
late, who, by ſacrificing his intereſt, had to un- 
generouſly purchafed the carl of Arran's friend- 
hip. He withdrew, for that reaſon, from court, 
and declared for the party at enmity with the 
cardinal, which, with open arms, received a con- 

vert who added ſo much luſtre to their cauſe. 
The two factions which divided the kingdom 
were {till the ſame, without any alterations in 
their views or principles; but, by one of thoſe 
{trange revolutions, which were frequent in that 
age, they had, in the courſe of a few weeks, 
changed their leaders. The regent was at the 
head of the partiſans of France and the defenders 
of popery, and Lennox in the ſame ſtation with 
the advocates for the Englith alliance, and a re- 
formation in religion, The one laboured gf pull 
| down 
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down his own work, whzch the other upheld with 
the fame hand that had hitherto endeavoured to 
dettrov it. 

Lennox's impatience for revenge got the ftart 
of the cardinal's activity. He ſurpriſed both him 
and the regent by a- ſudden march to Edinburgh 
with a numerous army; and might eaſily have 
cruſhed them, before they could prepare for their 
defence. But be was weak enough to liſten to 
propoſals for an accommodation; and the car- 
Jiaal amuſed him fo artfully, and ſpun out the 
treaty to ſuch a length, that the greater part of 
the carl's troops, who ſerved, as is uſual wherever 
the feudal inſtitutions prevail, at their own ex- 
pence, deſerted him ; and in concluding a peace, 
* witead of giving the law, he was obliged to re- 
WY ccive it. 4 attempt to retrieve his affairs 

= cuicd yet more unfortunately. One body of his 
troops was cut to picces, andthe reſt Giſperſed 3 
and with the poor remains of a ruined party, he 
== mult either have ſubmitted to the conqueror, or 
== have fled out of the kingdom, if the approach 
of an Engliſh army had not brought bim a ſhort 
relief. 

Henry was not of a temper to bear tamely the 
dignity with which he had been treated, both 
by the regent and parliament of Scotland, who, 
at the time when they renounced their alliance 
with him, had entered into a new and ſtricter 
onſederacy with France. The rigour of the ſea- 
lon retarded for ſome time the execution of his 
veugeance, But in the ſpring, a conſiderable 
body of infantry, which was deſtined for France, 
reeerved orders to fail for Scotland, and a proper 
number of cavalry was appointed to join it by 

land. 


* 
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land. The regent and cardinal little expected 
ſuch a viſit. They had truſted that the French 
war would find employment for all Henry's forces; 
and, from an unaccountable ſecurity, were wholly 
unprovided for the defence of the kingdom. The 
earl of Hertford, a leader fatal to the Scots in 
that age, commanded this army, and landed it, 
without oppoſition, a few miles above Leith. He 
was quickly maſter of that place; and marching 
directly to Edinburgh, entered it with the ſame 
eaſe | May 3, 1544]. After plundering the ad. 
jacent country, the richeſt and molt open in Scot- 
— he ſet on fire both theſe towns; and upon 
the approach of ſome troops gathered together 
by the regent, put his booty on board the fleet, 
and with his land forces retired ſafely to the 
Engliſh borders, delivering the kingdom, in a 
few days, from the terror of an invaſion, con- 
certed with little policy, carried on at great ex- 

ence, and attended with no advantage. If 
— aimed at the conqueſt of Scotland, he 
gained nothing by this expedition; if the mar- 
riage he had propoſed was {till in his view, he lot 
a great deal. Such a rough courtſhip, as the ear] 
of Huntly humorouſly called it, diiguſted the 
whole nation; their averſion for the match grew 
into abhorrence; and, exaſperated by ſo many 
indignities, the Scots were never at any period 
more attached to France, or more alienated fron 
England k. The 


* The violence of national hatred between the Engliih 
and Scots, in the ſixteenth century, was ſuch as can hard 
be conceived by their poſterity. A proof of the fierce te- 
ſentment of the Scots is contained in the note on pages 199 


and 110. The inſtructions of the privy council of England 
| 70 
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The earl of Lennox alone, in ſpite to the re- 
gent and French king, continued a correſpondence 
with 


to the carl of Hertford, who commanded the fleet and army 
which invaded Scotland A. D. 1544, are dictated by a na- 
tional animoſity no leſs exceſſive. 1 found them in the col- 
lection of papers belonging to the duke of Hamilton, and 
they merit publication, as they exhibit a itriking picture of 
the ſpirit of that period, 


The Lords of the Council to the Earl of Hertford, lieutenant in 


Scotland, April 10, 1544. 


Tur inſtruction begins with obſerving, that the king had 
originally intended to fortify Leith, and keep poſſeſſion of 
it; but, after mature deliberation, he had finally determined 
not to make any ſettlement in Scotland at preſent, and there- 
{1r2 he is directed not to make any fortification at Leith, or 
any other place:— 

hat only for that journey to put all to fire and ſword, 
burn Edinburgh town, fo uſed and defaced, that when you 
have gotten what you can of it, it may remain for ever a 
perpetual memory of the vengeance of God lightened upon 
it, for theic faiſhood and diflovalty, Do what you can out 
hand, and without long tarrying to beat down or over- 
throw the caſtle; ſack houſes and as many towns and 
villages about Edinburgh as ye may conveniently. Sack 
Leith, and ſubvert it, and all the reſt, putting man, woman, 
and child to fire and ſword, without exception, when any 
reſiſtance ſhall be made againſt you; and this done, paſs 
over to the Fifeland, and extend like extremities and de- 
{traction to all towns and villages whereunto you may reach 
conveniently ; not forgetting, amongſt all the reſt ſo to ſpoil 
and turn upſide down the cardinal's town St. Andr:w's, as 
the upper fort may be the nether, and not one /oke ſtand 
upon another, ſparing no creature alive within the ſame, 
{ſpecially ſuch as either in friendſhip or blood be allied unto 
the cardinal ; and if ye ſee any likelyhood to win the caſtle 
give ſome tout eſſay to the ſame, and if it be your fortune 
to get it, raze and deſtroy it piece-meal ; and after this ſort, 
ſpending one month there, ſpoiling and deſtroying as afore- 
lala, with the wiſe foreſight that his majeſty doubteth not ye 
will 
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with England, which ruined his own interei}, 
without promoting Henry's!. Many of his own 
vaſſals, preferring their duty to their country be- 
fore their affection to him, refuſed to concur in 
any defign to favour the public enemy. After 
few fecble and unſucceſsful attempts to diſtur“ 
the regent's adminiſtration, he was obliged to» 
fly for ſafety to the court of England, Where 
Henry rewarded ſervices which he had the i». 
chnation, but not the power to peMform, by 
giving him in marriage his niece the lady Mar- 
garet Douglas. This unhappy exile, however, 
was deſtined to he the father of a race of 
kings. He ſaw his ſon, lord Darnley, moun: 
the throne of Scotland, to the perpetual exclu- 
lion of that rival, who now triumphed in hs 
ruin. From that time his poſterity have hc! 
the ſceptre in two kingdoms, by one of Which 
he was caſt out as a criminal, and by the other 
received as a fugitive, a 

Meanwhile hoſtilities were continued by both 
nations, but with little vigour on either fide, 


will uſe that your enemies take no advantage of you, ar! 
that you enterprize nothing but what you ſhall ſce may be 
eaſily atchieved, his majeſty thinketh verily, and fo all we, 
ve ſhall find this 7-wrzcy ſucceedeth this way moſt to his ma- 
zesty's honour,” &c, 
Theſe barbarous orders ſeem to have been executed wit) 
a rigorous and unfeeling exactneſs, as appears from a feries 
of letters from lord Hertford, in the fame colle tion, giving 
a full account of all his operations in Scotland. They con- 
tain ſeveral curious particulars, not mentioned by the Writers 
of that age, and with which both the hiftorians of the city 
of Edinburgh were unacquainted; but they are of too great 
tength to be inſerted here, 
Rymer, xv. p. 221 


Thc 
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The hiſtorians of that age relate minutely the 
circumſtances of ſeveral ſkirmiſhes and inroads, 
which, as they did not produce any conſiderable 
effect, at this diftance of time deſerve no remem- 
bruncem. At laſt an end was put to this lan- 

guid 


m Though this war was diſtinguiſhe! by no important or 
Cecifive action, it was, however, extremely ruinous to indivi- 
duals, There ſtill remain two original papers, which give 
us fore idea of the miſeries to which ſome of the moſt fer- 
tile counties 1a the kingdom were expoſed, by the ſudden and 
detructive incurſions of the borderers. The firſt ſeems to 
be the report made to Henry by the Engliſh wardens of the 
marches for the year 1 544, and contains their exploits from 
the 2d of July to the 17th of November. The account it 
gives of the different inroads, or Forrays, as they are called, 
is very minute: and in concluſion, the ſum total of mil. - 
chief they did is thus computed : 

Towns, towers, ſtedes, barnekyns, pariſhe-churches, 


baſtel-houſes, caſt down or burnt - - 192 
Scots flain - - — 403 
Priſoners taken 1 - - 816 
Nolt, i. e. horned cattle, taken — 10,386 
Sheep - - - - 12,492 
Nags an4 geldings - 0 - 1,296 
Goats - - - « 200 
Bolls of corn - 850 


Infight gear, i. e. houſehold furniture, not reckoned. 
Haynes's State Papers, 43. 


The other contains an account of an intoad by the earl ot 
Hertford, between the Sth and 23d of September, 1545 ; the 
narrative is more general, but it appears that he had burnt, 


raſed, and deftroyed, in the counties of Berwick and Rox- 
burgh only, 


Monaſteries and Frjar-houſes - 7 
Caſcles, towers, and piles - 5 16 
Market towns - - - ky 
Villages - - - 243 
Milns * — — 13 


Hoſpitals — - - 1 
VOL, I. . L AL 
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guid and inactive war, by a peace, in which 
Ergland, France, and Scotland were compre— 
hended. Henry laboured to exclude the Scot + 
from the benefit of this treaty, and to reſerve 
them for that vengeance which his attention 
to the affairs on the continent had hitherto» 
delayed. But although a peace with England 
was of the laſt conſequence to Francis 1. whom 
the emperor was preparing to attack with al! 
his forces, he was too generous to abandon 
allies who had ferved him with hdelity, and he 
choſe rather to purchaſe Heury's friendſhip with 
diiadvantage to himſelf, than to leave them ex- 
poſed to danger. By yielding ſome things to 
the intereſt, and more to the vanity of that 
haugbty prince; by ſubmiſſion, flattery, ard 
addreis, he at length prevailed to have the Scots 
included in the peace agreed upon. 

An event which happened a thort time before 
the concluſion of this peace, rendered it more 
acceptable to the whole nation. Cardinal Bez- 
toun had not uſed his power with moderation, 
equal to the prudence by which he attained it. 
Notwithſtanding his great abilities, he had too 
many of the paſſions and prejudices of an 
angry leader of a faction, to govern a divided 
people with temper. His reſentment againit 
one party of the nobility, his inſolence towards 
the reſt, his ſeverity to the reformers; an, 
above all, the barbarous aid illegal execution of 


All theſe were caſt down or burnt. Hay nes, 52. 
Scots were no leſs ſcilful in the practice of irregular war, we 


may conclude that the damage which they did in England 


was not incouſiderable; and that their aids were no leſs 


waſteful than the forrays of the Englich. 
the 
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the famous George Withart, a man of honour- 
able birth and of primitive ſanctity, wore out 
e patience of a herce age; and nothing but 
bold hand was wanting to gratify the public 
with by his deitruction., Private revenge, in- 
llamed and ſanctificd by a falſe zeal for religion, 
quickly ſupplied this want. Norman Lefly, 
the eldeſt fon of the earl of Rothes, had been 
treated by the cardinal with injuſtice and con- 
tempt, It was not the temper of the man, or 
the {pirit of the times, quietly to digeſt an 
aifrant. As the profeſſion of his adverſary 
crcencd him from the effects of what is called 
an honourable reſentment, he reſolved to take 
that ſatisfaction which he could not demand. 
his refolution deſerves as much cenſure, as the 
1:gular courage and conduct with which he put 
in execution excite wonder, The cardinal at 
nat time reſided in the caſtle of St. Andrew's, 
«hich he had fortined at great expence, and, in 
he gpinion of the age, had rendered it impreg- 
able. His retinue was numerous, the town at 
us devotion, and the neighbouring country full 
„is dependents. In this ſituation, ſixteen 
ons undertook to lurprize his caſtle, and ta 
allalligate himſelf; and their ſucceſs was equal 
to the boidneſs of the attempt. Early in the 
morning [May 29, 1546] they ſeized on the 
gate of the caſtle, which was ſet open to the 
workmen who were employed in finiſhing the 
rtiacations; and having placed centries at the 
Hor of the cardinal's apartment, they awakened 
!15 numerous domeſtics one by one, and turning 
them out of the caſtle, they, without noiſe or 
tumult, or violence to any other perſon; deli- 
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vered their country, though by a moſt unjuſti— 
fiable action, from an ambitious man, whoſe 
pride was inſupportable to the nobles, as his 
cruelty and cunning were great checks to the 
Reformation. 

His death was fatal to the catholic religion, 
and to the French intereſt in Scotland. The 
fame zeal for both continued among a- great 
party in the nation ; but when deprived of the 
genius and authority of ſo ſkilful a leader, ope- 
rated with leſs effect. Nothing can equal the 
conſternation which a blow ſo unexpected occa- 
ſioned among ſuch as were attached to him; 
while the regent ſecretly enjoyed an event, which 
removed out of his way a rival, who had not 
only eclipſed his greatneſs, but almoſt extin- 
guiſhed his power. Decency, however, the 
Honour of the church, the importunity of the 
queen dowager and her adherents, his engage- 
ments with France, and above all theſe, the 
deſire of recovering his eldeſt fon, whom the 
cardinal had detained for ſome time at Saint 
Andrew's, in pledge of his fidelity, and who, 
together with the caſtle, had fallen into the 


hands of the conſpirators, induced him to take- 


arms, in order to revenge the death of a man 
whom he hated. 

He threatened vengeance, but was unable to 
execute it. One part of military ſcience, the 
art of attacking fortified places, was then im- 
perfecily underſtood in Scotland. The weapons, 
the diſcipline, and impetuoſity of the Scots, 
rendered their armies as unfit for fieges, as they 
were active in the field. An hundred and fifty 
men, which was the greateſt number the conſpi— 
rators 
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/ators ever aſſembled, reſiſted all the efforts of the 
ig «nt lor tive months", in a place wliich a ſingle 
attalion, with a few battering cannons would 
nee reduce in a few hours. This tedious liege 
| wins concluded by a truce. The regent under- 
Ss took to. procure tor the conſpirators an abſolu- 
don from the pope, and a pardon in parliament; 
aud upon obtaining theſe, they engaged to ſur- 
ader the caſtle, and to et his fon at liberty. 
"I is probable, that neither of them were 
ſincere in this treaty. On both ſides they fought 
oaly to amuſe, and to gain time. The regent 
had applied to France for aſſiſtance, and expected 
on to have the conſpirators at mercy. On the 
other hand, if Leſly and his aſſociates were not 
at tilt incited by Henry to murder the cardinal, 
they were, in the ſequel, powerfully ſupported 
by him. Notwithſtanding the filence of con- 
-:yporary hiſtorians, there are violent preſump- 
ons of the former; of the latter there 1s 
undowited certainty ®, During the ſiege, the 
conſpi irators had received from England {applies 
both of money and proviſions; aud as Heury 
' YE = preparing to renew his propoſals 2 


2 


l the marriage and the union he had projecte 

of -1d to ſecond his negotiations with a numerous 

2 y, they hoped, by concurring with him, to 
na tuation in which they would no longer 

: ed 2 pardon, but might claim a reward p. 

5 The 

5, n Epit. Reg. Scot. 2. 379. Keith, 60, 

Y P In the firtt edition of this work, 1 expreſſed my ſuſpie 


ion of 2 Correſpondence between the murderers of cardinal 
Peatoun and Henry VIII. prior to their committing that 
TE,” In the papers of duke Hamilton is contained the 
*aret evidence of this, which I publiſh not pnly to eſtabliſh 
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The death of Henry blaſted all theſe hopes. 
It happened in the beginning of next year, 


January 


that fact, but as an additional confirmation of the remark 
which 1 made upon the frequency of aſſaſſination in that 
age, and the ſlight opinion which men entertained concern. 
ing it. 


The Earl of Hertford to the King's Majefly, Newsaſi:, 
April 17, 1544. 

Pleaſeth your highneis to underſt and, that this day at- 
rived with me the car! of Hercford, a Scottiſhman called 
Wiſhert, and brought me a letter trom the lord of Brinſtone 
Li. e. Crichton laird of Brunſtane] which J ſend your high. 
neſs herewith, and according to his requeſt, have taken or- 
der for the repair of the ſaid Wiſheri to your majeſty by 
poit, both for the delivery of ſuch letters as he hath to your 
majeſty rom the ſaid Brinitone, and alſo for the declaration 
of his credence, which, as I perceive by him, conſiſteth in two 
points, one that the lord of Grange, late treaſurer of Scot— 
Jand, the maſter of Rothes, the earl of Rothes* eldeſt ton, 
and John Charteris, would attempt either to apprehend ot 
Nay the caroinal, at ſome time when he ſhall paſs through 
the Fifeland, as he duth ſundry times in his way to St. An- 
drew*s, and in cafe they can fo apprehend him, will deliver 
him unto your majeſty, which attemplate, he ſaith, they 
would enterprize, if they knew your majeſty's pleaſure 
therein, and what ſupporiation and maintainance your ma- 
zeſty would miniſter unto them, after the execution of the 
tame, in caſe they thould be purſued by any of their enemies; 
the other is, that in caſe your majeſty would grant unto ther 
a convenient entertainment to Keep a 1CCO Gr 1 50H men n 
wages for a month or two, they journeying with the power ot 
the earl marſhal, the ſaid maſter of Rothes, the laird of Cal- 
der, and other tue lord friends, will take upon them, 
at ſuch time as your majeſty's army ſhall be in Scotland, to 
deſtroy the abbey and tuwn of Arbroath, being the cardi- 
nal's, and all the other biſhops houſes and countries on that 
fide of the water thereabout, and to apprehend all thoſe 
which they ſay be the principal impugnators of amity be- 
tween England and Scotland; for which they ſhall have 2 

goo. 
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(January 28, 1547, ] after a reign of greater 
iplendovr than true glory ; buſtling rather than 
active ; opprefſive in domeſtic government, and 
in foreign politics wild and irregular. But the 
vices of this prince were more beneſicial to man- 
kind, than the virtues of others. His rapaci- 
ouſneſs, his profuſion, and even his tyranny, by 
deprefling the ancient nobility, and by adding 
new property and power to the commons, laid or 
ftrengthened the foundations of the Englih 
liberty. Flis other paſſions contributed no lets 
towarls the downfal of popery, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of religious freedom in the nation. His 
reſentment led him to abohſh the power, and his 
covetouſneſs to ſeize the wealth, of the church; 
and, by withdrawing theſe ſupports, made it 
eaſy, in the following reign, to overturn the 
whole tabric of ſuperſtition. 


good opportunity, as they ſay, when the power of the ſaid 
Jiſhops and abbots ſhall reſort towards Edinburgh to reſiſt 
your majeſty's army. And for the execution of theſe things, 
the faid Wiſhert 1aith, that the earl marſhal aforenamed, and 
others, will capitulate with your majeſty in writing, under 
their hands and leals, afore they ſhall defire any ſupply or aid 
of money at your majeſty's hands. This is the effect of lis 
credence, with ſundry other advertiſements of the great di- 
viſion that is at this preſent within the realm of Scotland, 
which we doubt not he will declare unto your majeſty at 
good length. Hamilton, MSS. vol. iii. p. 38. 

N. B. This is the letter of which Dr. Mackenzie, vol. ili. 
p. 15, and Biſhop Keith, Hiſt. p. 44+ publiſhed a fragment, 
It does not authorize us to conclude that Mr. George Wiſh- 
art, known by the name of the Martyr, was the perſon who 
relyried to the earl of Hertford. It was more probably John 
Wiſhart of Pitarrow, the chief of that name, a man of abi- 
ies, zealouſly attached to the reformed doctrine, and deeply 
engaged in all the intrigues and operations of that buſy 
Prad. keith, 96. 11 Te 11 vo 31 Jo . 
Francis 
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Francis I. did not long ſurvive a prince, who 
had been alternately his cival and his friend; but 
his ſucceſlor, Henry II., was not negle ctkul of 
the French intereſt in Scotland. He ſent a 
conſiderable body of men, under the command ot 
Leon Strozzi, to the regeut's aſſiſtance. By 
their long experience in the Italian and Germay, 
wars, the French had become as dexterous !t 
the conduct of ſieges, as the Scots were ig- 
norant; and as the boldneſs and deſpair of 
the conſpirators could not defend them againſt 
the [uperior art of theſe new aflatlants, they, 
after a ſhort reſiſtance, ſurrendered to Strozzi, 
who engaged, in the name of the king his 
maſter, for the ſecurity of their liyes ; and. 25 
his priſoners, . tranſported them into France. 
The caſtle ſelf, the monument of Beatoun': 
power and vanity, was demoliſhed, in obedience 
to the canon law, which, with admirable policy, 
deuounces its anathemas cven againlt the houtcs 
in which the ſacred blood of a cardiual happen: 
to be thed, and ordains them to be laid in runs *, 

'The archbiſhop of St. Andrew's was beſtow- 
ed by the regent apon his natural brother, John 
Hamilton, abbot of Paiſley. 

The delay of a few weeks would have ſaved 
the conſpirators. Thoſe miniſters of Henry VIII. 
who had the chief direction of affairs during ihe 
minority of his fon Edward VI. conducted 
themſelves with regard to Scotland, by the max- 
ims of their late maſter, and reſolved to frighten 
the Scots into a treaty, which they had not abi- 
lities or addreſs to bring about by any other 
method, 

4 Burn, Hiſt. Ref. 1. 338. 
Buz 
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But before we proceed to relate the events 
which their invaſion of Scotland occaſioned, we 
hall flop to take notice of a circumſtance unob- 
ſ-rved by contemporary hiſtorians, but extremely 
remarkable for the diſcovery it makes of the 
ſentiments and ſpirit which then prevailed amon 
the Scots. The conſpirators againſt Cardinal 
Beatoun found the regent's eldeſt fon in the 
caſtle of St. Andrew's; and as they needed the 
protection of the Engliſh, it was to be feared 
that they might endeavour to purchaſe it, by 
delivering to them this important prize. The 
preſumptive heir to the crown in the hands of 
the avowed enemies of the kingdom, was a 
dreadful proſpect. In order to avoid it, the 
parliament fell upon a very eee mags ex pe- 
dient. By an act made on purpole, they ex- 
cluded * the regent's eldeſt fon from all right 
* of ſucceſſion, public or private, ſo long as he 
„ ſhould be detained a kar? eee and ſubſtituted 
in his place his other brothers, according to 
their ſemority, and in failure of them, thoſe 
** who were next heirs to the regent*.” Suc- 
ceſſion by hereditary right is an idea ſo obvious 
and ſo popular, that a nation ſeldom ventures to 
make a breach in it, but in caſes of extreme ne- 
cellity. Such a neceſſity did the parliament 
diſcover in the preſent ſituation. Hatred to 
England, founded on the memory of paſt hoſ- 
tilities, and heightened by the ſmart of re- 
cent injuries, was the national paſſion. This 
ictated that uncommon ftatute, by which the 
der of lineal ſucceſſion was ſo remarkably 


r Epiſt. Reg, Scot, 2. 359. 8 
broken. 
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broken. The modern theories, which repreſent 
this right as divine and unalienable, and that 
ought not to be violated upon any conlideration 
whatſoever, ſeem to have been then altogether 

unknown. | 
In the beginning of September, the carl of 
Hertford, now duke of Somerſet, and protector 
of England, entered Scotland at the head of 
eighteen thouſand men, and, at the fame time, 
a Loot of ſixty ſhips appeared on the coalt to te- 
cond his land forces. The Scots had for ſome 
time obſerved this ſtorm gathering, and were 
prepared for it. Their army was almoſt double 
to that of the enemy, and poſted to the greatell 
advantage, on a riſing ground, above Mullc!- 
burgh, not far from the banks of the river Elke. 
Both theſe circumſtances alarmed the duke of 
Somerſet, who ſaw his danger, and would will 
ingly have extricated himſelt out of it, by a neo 
overture of peace, on conditions extremely ca» 
ſonable. But this moderation being imputed to 
tear, his propoſals were rejected with that icor: 
which the confidence of ſucceſs inſpires; and it 
the conduct of the regent, who commanded the 
Scottiſh army, had been in any degree equal tv 
his confidence, the deftruction of the Eughth 
mult have been inevitable. They were in 2 
lituation preciſely ſimilar to that of their coun- 
trymen under Oliver Cromwell in the following 
century. The Scots had choſen their ground 
ſo well, that it was impoſſible to force them tv 
give battle; a few days had exhauſted the fo- 
rage and proviſion of a narrow country; the 
fleet could only furniſh a ſcanty and precarious 
ſubſiſtence; a retreat. therefore was 3 
: it 
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but diſgrace, and perhaps ruin, were the conſe— 
qucnces of retreating, 

On both theſe occaſions, the national heat 
ad impetuoſity of the Scots ſaved the Engliſh, 
and precipitated their own country into the ut- 
mot danger. The undiſciplined courage of the 
private men became impatient at the fight of an 
enemy, The general was afraid of nothing, 
> but that the Engliſh might eſcape from him by 
S "it; and leaving his ſtrong camp, he attacked 


_ — 
* 


dee duke of Somerſet near Pinkey, [ Septem- 
# bor 104 1547, ] with no better ſucceſs than his 
. | 1a/hneſs deſerved. The protector had drawn up 
ö 
a 
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troops on a gentle eminence, and had now 
the advantage of ground on his fide. The Scot— 
iich my confiſted almoſt entirely of infantry, 
| vic chief weapon was a long ſpear, and for 
| that reafon their files were very deep, and their 
= 11: cloje, They advanced towards the enem 

= 1 !rce great bodies, and, as they paſted the 
wier, were conſiderably expoſed to the fire of 
EZ ti Engliſh fleet, which lay in the bay of Muſ- 
telburgh, and had drawn near the ſhore. The 
Eugltth cavalry, fluſhed with an advantage which 
they had gained in a ſkirmiſh ſome days before, 
began the attack with more impetuoſity fhan 
= ;ood conduct. A body fo firm and compact as 
WS ic 5cots cally reſiſted the impreſſion of cavalry, 
broke them, and drove them off the field. The 
Englith infantry, however, advanced, and the 
Scots were at once expoſed to a flight of arrows, 
to a hre in flank from four hundred foreign fu- 
licers who ſerved the enemy, and to their can- 
non, which were planted behind the infantry on 
te higbeſt part ot the emineuce. The depth 


and 
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and cloſeneſs of their order making it impoſſil !. 
for the Scots to ſtand long in this ſituation, the 
carl of Angus, who commanded the vanguard, 
endeavoured to change his ground, and to retic 
towards the main body. But his friends unhap- 
pily miſtook his motion for a flight, and fell into 
confuſion. At that very inſtant, the broken 
cavalry, having rallied, returned to the charge; 
the foot purſued the advantage they had gained; 
the proſpect of victory redoubled the ardour of 
both: and in a moment the rout of the Scottith 
army became univerſal and irretrievable. Th. 
encounter in the field was not long nor blood! 
but in the purluit, the Englith diſcovered allt 
rage and fierceneſs which national antipathy, 
kindled by long emulation, and inflamed by te- 
ciprocal injuries, is apt to inſpire. The purſuit 
was continued for tive hours, and to a great Gf. 
tance. All the three roads by which the Scot: 
fled, were ſtrewed with ſpears, and ſwords, and 
targets, and covered with the bodies of the lain, 
Above ten thouſand men fell on this day, one ot 
the moſt fatal Scotland had ever ſeen. A few 
were taken priſoners, and among theſe ſome per- 
ſons of diſtinction. The protector had it now in 
his power to become maſter of a kingdom, out 
of which, not many hours before, he was almol 
obliged to retire with infamy 5. 5 
ut 


The following paſſage iy a curious and rare journ?! 
of the protector's expedition into Scotland, written by W. 
Patten, who was joined in commiſſion with Cecil, as judge 
martial of the army, and printed in 1 548, deſerves our no- 
tice; as it gives a juſt idea of the military diſcipline of the 
Scots at that time. But what after I learned, ſpecial'y 


touching their order, their armour, and their manner as we! 


| 
of 
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But this victory, however great, was of no 
real utility, for want of ſlcill or of leiſure to im- 
prove it. Every new injury rendered the Scots 
more averſe from an umon with England ; and 
the protector neglected the only meaſure which 
would have made it neceſlary for them to have 
given their conſent to it. He amuſed himſelf 
in waſling the open country, and in taking or 
building ſeveral petty caſtles ; whereas, by for- 
tifying a few places which were acceſſible by ſea, 


of going to offend, a* of ſtanding to defend, I have thought 
neceſlary here to utter. Hackbutters have they few or none, 
and appoint their ight moſt commonly always a-foot. They 
come to the field well furniſhed all with jack and ſkull, dag- 
ger and buckler, and ſwords all broad and thin, of exceeding 
good tem per, and univerſally ſo made to ſlice, that as I never 
ſaw none ſo good, ſo 1 think it hard to deviſe the better, 
Hereto every man his pike, and a great kercher wrapped 
twice or thrice about his neck, not for cold, but for cutting. 
In their array towards joining with the enemy, they cling 
and thruſt ſo near in the fore ank, ſhoulder and ſhoulder to- 
gether, with their pikes in both their hands ſtraight afore 
them, and their followers in that order fo hard M their backs, 
laying their pikes over their foregoers ſhoulders, that, if they 
do aflail undiſcovered, no force cun well withftand them. 
Standing at defence they thruſt ſhoulders Tikewiſe ſo nigh 
together, the fore ranks well nigh to kneeling, ſtoop low be- 
fore, their fellows behind holding their pikes with both hands, 
and therewith in the left their bucklers, the one end of their 
pike againſt their right foct, and the other againſt the enemy 
breaſt-high ; their tollowers croſſing their pike points wit 
them forward ; and thus each with other ſo nigh as ſpace and 
Place will ſuffer, through the whole ward, ſo thick, that as 
eafily mall a bare finger pierce through the ſkin of en angry 
hedge-hog, as any encounter the front of their pikes,” Other 
curious particulars are found in this journal, from whith fir 
John Hayward has borrowed his account of this expedition, 
Lite of Edward VI. 279, &c. 


The length of the Scotch pike or ſpear was appointed by 
A 44 P. 1471, to be ſix ellis ; i.e. eighteen feet fx inches. 
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he would have laid the kingdom open to the 
Engliſh, and, in a ſhort time, the Scots muſt ei- 
ther have accepted of his terms, or have ſubmitted 
to his power. By ſuch an improvement of it, 
the victory at Dunbar gave Cromwell the com- 
mand of Scotland. "The battle of Pinkey had no 
other eſſect but to precipitate the Scots into new 
engagements with France. The ſituation of the 
Engliſh court may, indeed, be pleaded in exculc 
for the duke of Somerſet's conduct, That cabal 
of his enemies, which occaſhoned his tragical end, 
was already formed; and while he triumphed in 
Scotland, they fecretly undermined his power 
and credit at home. Self-prefervation, there- 
fore, obliged him to prefer his ſafety before his 
fame, and to return without reaping the fruits of 
his victory. At this time, however, the cloud 
blew over; the conſpiracy by which he fell was 
not yet ripe for execution; and his preſence ſuſ- 
pended its efi ects for ſome time. The ſupreme 
power till remaining in his hands, he employed 
it to recover the opportunity which he had log 
A body of troops, by his command, ſeized and 
fortified Haddingtoun [ April, 15487, a place 
which, on account of its diſtance from the ſea, 
and from any Engliſh garriſon, could not be de- 

tended without great expence and danger. 
Meanwhnle the French gained more by the 
defcat of their alles, than the Engliſh by their 
victory. After the death of cardinal Beatoun, 
Mary of Guite, the queen dowager, took a con— 
ſiderable ſhare in the direction of affairs. She 
was warmly attached by blood, and by inclin'+ 
tion, to the French intereſt : and, in order to 
promote it, unproved with great dexterity every 
ey ent 
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event which occurred. The ſpirit and ſtrength of 
the Scots were broken at Pinkey ; and in an aſ- 
ſembly of nobles which met at Stirling co conſult 
upon the ſituation of the kingdom, all eyes were 
turned towards France, no proſpect of ſafety ap- 
pearing but in aſſiſtance from that quarter. But 
Henry II. being then at peace with England, the 
queen repreſented that they could not expect 
hum to take part in their quarrel, but upon views 
of perſonal advantage ; and that without extras 
ordinary conceſſions in his favour, no aſſiſtance, 
iz proportion to their preſent exigencies, could 
be obtained. The prejudices of the nation 
powerfully ſeconded theſe repretentations of the 
queen. What often happens to individuals, took 
place among the nobles in this convention; they 
were ſwayed entirely by their paſſions; and in 
order to gratify them, they deſerted their former 
principles, and diſregarded their true intereſt, 
In the violence of ant, they forgot that 
zeal for the independence of Seca which 
had prompted them to reje& the propoſals of 
Heary VIILL ; and by offering, voluntarily, their 
young queen in marriage to the dauphin, eldeſt 
fon of Henry II., and, which was {till more, by 
propoſing to ſend her immediately into France to 
be educated at his court, they granted, from a 
tiurit of vengeance, what formerly they would 
not- yield upon any conlideration of their own 
ſafcty. To gain at once ſuch a kingdom as 
Scotland, was a matter of no ſmall conſequence 
to France. Henry, without heſitation, accepted 
the offers of the Scottiſh ambaſſadors, and pre- 
pared for the vigorous defence of his new acqui- 
ütion. Six thouſand veteran foldicrs, under the 
M2 com - 
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command of Monſieur Detze, aſſiſted by ſome of 


the beit officers who were formed in the long wars 
of Francis J. arrived at Leith. They ſerved two 
campaigns in Scotland, with a ſpirit equal to their 

former fame. But their exploits were not con- 
ſiderable. The Scots, ſoon becoming jealous of 
their defigns, neglected to ſapport them with 
proper 1 * The caution of the Engliſh, in 
acting wholly upon the defenſive, prevented the 
French from attempting any enterpriſe of con- 
ſequence; and obliged them to exhauſt their 
ſtrength 1 in tedious ſieges. undertaken under many 
ditady -antages. Their efforts, however, were not 
without ſome benefit to the Scots, by compel- 
ling the Enghliih to evacuate Haddingtoun, and 
to ſurrender ſeveral ſmall forts which they poſ- 
ſeſſed in different parts of the kingdom. 

But the effects of theſe operations of his troops 
were ſtill of greater importance to the French 
king. The diverſion which they occaſioned cu- 
abled him to wret Boulogne out of the hands 
of the Englith; and the . een of his army in 
Scotland obtained the concurrence of parliament 
with the overtures which had been made to him, 
by the aſſembly of nobles t Stirling, concerning 
the queen's marriage with the dauphin, and her 

education in the court of France. In vain did 2 
few patriots remonitrate againſt ſuch extravagant 
conceſſions, by which Scotland was reduced to be 

a province of France ; and Henry, from an ally, 
raiſed to be matter of the kingdom; ; by which 
the friendſhip of France became more fatal than 
the enmity of England; and every thing was 
fondly given up to the one, that had been bravely 
defended againk the other. A point of ſo woah 

Conle- 
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conſe hence was haſtil i decided in a parliament aſe 
ſembled in the camp before Haddingtoun ¶ June 5» 
1548]: the intrigues of the queen dowager, the 
zeal of the clergy, and reſentment againſt England, 
bad prepared a great party in the nation for ſuch a 
ep; the French general and ambaſſador, by their 
liberality aud promiſes, gained over many more. 

The regent tümſelf was weak enough to ſtoop 
to the offer of a penſion trom France, together 
with the title of duke of Chatelherault in that 
kingdom. A contiderable majority declared for 
Lic ircaty, and the intereſt © ; 2 faction Was pre- 
fer 0 before the honour of the nat ion. 

Having hurried the Scots into this raſh and 
tatal reſolution, the ſource of many cala mities 
to themſelves and to their fovcreign, the French 
allowed them no time for reflection or repent- 
ance. The fleet which had brought over their 
torces was {till in Scotland, and-wnhout- delay 
con ed the queen into France. Mary Was 
then ix years old, and by her education i in that 
egurt, one 08 the polite t but moſt co: rupted in 
Lope, the acquired every accompliſhiment that 
could a iy to her charms as a woman, and con- 
tracted many of thoſe prejudices waich occa- 
honed her misfortunes as a qucen. 

From the time that Mary was put into their 
hart nds, it it was the intereſt of the French to ſuffer 
war in Scotland to languith. The recovery of 
e Boulonnois was the objec u. hich the French 
king had moſt at heart; but a 9ight divertion in 
Britzin was ſufficient to divide t the attention and 
ſtrength of the Englii a, whole domettic factions 
deprived both their arms and councils of their 


accuitomed vigour. The government of Eng- 


1 3 land 
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land had undergone a great revolution. The duke 


of Somerſet's power had been acquired with too 


much violence, and was exerciſed with too little 
moderation, to be of long continuance, Many 
good qualities, added to great love of his country, 
could not atone for his ambition in uſurping the 
ſole direction of affairs. Some of the moſt eminent 
courtiers combined againſt him; and the carl of 
Warwick, their leader, no leſs ambitious but 
more artful than Somerlet, conducted his mca- 
ſures with fo much dexterity as to raiſe himſelf 
upon the ruins of his rival. Without the invi- 
dious name of protector, he ſucceeded to all the 
power and influence of which Somerſet was de- 
prived, and he quickly found peace to be neceſ- 
{ary for the eltabhſhment of his new authority, 
and the execution of the vaſt deſigns he had cou- 
Cerved. 

Henry was no ſtranger to Warwick's ſituation, 
and improved his knowledge of it to good pur- 
pole, in conducting the negociations for a gene- 
ral peace. He prefcribed what terms he pleaſed 
to the Engliſh nuniſter, who ſcrupled at nothing, 
however advantageous to that monarch and his 
allies [ March 24, 1550]. England conſented to 
reflore Boulogne and its dependencies to France, 
and gave up all pretenſions to a treaty of mar- 
riage with the queen of Scots, or to the conqueſt 
of her country. A few {mall torts, of which the 
Engliſh troops had hitherto kept poſſeſſion, were 
raſed; and peace between the two kingdoms was 
eſtabliſhed on its ancient foundation. 

Both the Britiſh nations loſt power, as well as 
reputation, by this unhappy quarrel. It was 
on both ſides a war of emulation and reſentment, 

| | rather 
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rather than of intereſt ; and was carried on under 
the intuence of national animoſities, which were 
blind to all advantages. The French, who en- 
tered into it with greater coolneſs, conducted it 
with more ſkill; and by dexterouſly availing 
themſelves of every circumſtance which occur- 
red, recovered poſſeſſion of an important territory 
which they had loſt, and added to their monarchy 
2 new kingdom. "The ambition of the English mi- 
miter betrayed to them the former; the incon- 
ſiderate rage of the Scots againſt their ancient 
enemies beſtowed on them the latter; their own 
addreſs and good policy merited both. 
Immediately after the concluſion of the peace, 
the French forces left Scotland, as much to their 
own ſatisfaction, as to that of the nation. The 
Scots ſoon found, that the calling to their afhit- 
ance, a people more powerful than themſelves, 
was a dangerous expedient. They beheld, with 
the utmoſt impatience, thoſe who had come over 
to protect the kingdom, taking upon them to 
command in it; and on many occaſions they re- 
pemed the raſh invitation which they had given. 
f. e peculiar genius of the French nation 
heghtened this diſguſt, and prepared the Scots 
to throw off the yoke, before they had well 
hegun to fee] it, The French were, in that age, 
what they are in the preſent, one of the molt 
Polin ned nations in Europe. But it 1s to be ob- 
ierved, in all their expeditions into foreign 
chumtries, whether towards the ſouth or north, 
han their manners have been remarkably incom- 
pn 0 wich the manners of every other people. 
Br ans are tenacious of their own cuſtoms, 
cauſe they want knowledge and taſte to diſ- 
COver 
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cover the reaſonableneſs and propriety of cul- 
toms which differ from them. Nations, which 
bold the firſt rank in politeneſs, are frequently 
no Jel; tenacious out of pride. 'The Greeks 
were {o in the ancient world; and the French 
are the ſame in the modern. Full of them- 
{clves ; flattered by the imitation of their neigh- 
bours; and accultomed to conſider their own 
modes as the ſtandards of elegance; they ſcorn 
to diſguiſe, or to lay alide, che diſtinguiſhing 
manners of their own nation, or to make any 
allowance for what may differ from them among 
others. For this reaſon, the behaviour of their 
armies has, on every occalion, been inſupport- 
able to ſtrangers, and has always expoſed them 
to hatred, and often to deſtruction. In that 
age they over-ran Italy four ſeveral times by 
their vaiour, and loſt it as often by their inſo- 
lence. The Scots, naturally an iraſcible and 


ligh-ſpirited people, and who, of all nations, 


can leaſt bear the moſt diſtant inſinuation ot 
contempt, were not of a temper to admit all the 
pretenſions of ſuch ailuming gueſts. The ſymp. 
toms of alienation were ſoon viſible 3 they ſe- 
conded the military operations of the French 
troops with the utmoſt coldneſs ; their diſyi.it 
grew inſenſibly to a degree of indignation that 
could hardly be reſtrained; and on occaſion ot a 
very ſlight accident, broke out with fatal vio- 
lence. A private French foldier engaging in an 
idle quarrel with a citizen of Edinburgh, both 
nations took arms, with equal rage, in defence 
of their countrymen, The provolt of Edin- 
burgh, his ſon, and ſeveral citizens of diſtinction, 
were killed in the tray ; and the French were 
obliged 
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obliged to avoid the fury of the inhabitants, by 
retiring out of the city. Notwithſtanding the 
ancient alliance of France and Scotland, and the 
long intercourfe of good offices between the 
two nations, an averſion for the French took its 
riſe at this time among the Scots, the effects 
whereof were deeply ſelt, and operated power- 
fully through the ſubſequent period. 

From the death of cardinal Beatoun nothing 
has been faid of the ſtate of religion. While 
the war with England continued, the clergy had 
no leiſure to moleſt the proteſtants ; and they 
were not yet confiderable enough to expect any 
hing more than connivance and impunity. The 
new doctrines were ſtill in their infancy ; but 
during this ſhort interval of tranquillity, they 


== acquired ſtrength, and advanced by large and 
firm {teps towards a full eſtabliſhment in the 
eZ i:gdom. The firſt preachers againſt popery 
in Scotland, of whom ſeveral had appcared 


tiring the reign of James V., were more eminent 
ior zeal and piety than for learning. Their ac- 
qwaintance with the principles of the reforma- 
non was partial, and at ſecond hand; ſome of 
them had been educated in England ; all of 
them had borrowed their notions from the books 
publiſhed there; and in the firſt dawn. of the 
new light they did not venture far before their 


* I-aders. But in a ſhort time the doctrines and 


writings of the foreign reformers became gene- 
rally known; the inquiſitive: genius of the age 


r eſſed forward in queſt of truth; the diſcovery 
Wy one error opened the way to others; the 
ooenfal of one impoſture drew many after it; 
che whole fabric which ignorance and ſuperſti— 


tion 
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tion had erected in times of darkneſs began to 
totter ; and nothing was wanting to complete itz 
ruin, but a daring and active leader to direct the 
attack. Such was the famous John Knox, 
who, with better qualifications of learning, and 
more extenſive views, than any of his predeceſ- 
ſors in Scotland, poſſeſſed a natural intrepidity 
of mind, which (et him above fear. He began 
his public miniſtry at St. Andrew's in the 
year one thouſaad five hundred and forty-ſeven, 
with that ſucceſs which always accompanies 2 
bold and popular eloquence. Inſtead of amub: 
himſclf with lopping the branches, he ſtruck di- 
rectly at the root of popery, and attacked both 
the doctrine and diſcipline of the eſtabliſhed 
church, with a vehemence peculiar to hunſc!t, 
but admirably ſuited to the temper and withes of 
the age. 

An adverſary ſo formidable as Knox, woul: 
not have caſily eſcaped the rage of the clergy, 
who obſerved the tendency and progreſs of his 
opinions with the utmoſt concern. But, at fir, 
he retired tor fafety into the caſtle of St. An- 


drew's, and while the conſpirators kept polici- Mi 
ſion of it, preached publicly under their pro- 
tection, The greet revolution in England, 
which followed upon the death of Henry VIII. r 
contributed no leſs than the zeal of Knox i- Wl , 


wards demoliſhing the popiſh church in Scotland. 
Henry had looſened the chains, and lightencd 
the yoke of popery. The miniſters of his ion 
Edward VI. caſt them off altogether, and eftabliih- 
ed the proteſtant religion upon almoſt the fame 
footing whercon it now ſtands in that kingdom. 
The influence of this example reached Scotland, 


and 
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and the happy effects of eccleſiaſtical liberty in 


one nation, inſpired the other with an equal de- 
lire of recovering it. The reformers had, hi- 
therto, been obliged to conduct themſelves wth 
the utmoſt caution, and teldom ventured to 
preach, but in private houſes, and at a diſtance 
trom court; they gained credit, as happens on 
the ſirſt pub „licat ion of ev ery new religion, chiefly 
among perſons in the lower and middle rank of 
life, But ſeveral noblemen of the greateſt diſ- 
tinction, having, about this time, openly eſpouſed 
their principles, they were no longer under the 
neceſſuy of acting with the ſame reſerve; and 
With more ſecurity and encouragement, they had 
hkewite greater ſucceſs. The means of acquiring 
and ſpreading knowledge became more common, 
and the ſpirit of innovation, peculiar to that pe- 
rod, grew every day bolder and more univerſal. 

Happily for the reformation, this ſpirit was 
it; —— under ſome reſtraint. It had not yet at- 

ained firmneſs and vigour ſufficient to overturn 
4 2 ſoft m founded on the deepeſt pohcy, and ſup- 
ported by the moſt formidable power. Under 
the preſent cireumſtances, any attempt towards 
action muſt have been fatal to the proteſtant 
doctrines; and it is no ſmall proof of the autho- 

rity, as well as penetration, of the heads of the 
party, that they were able to reſtrain the zeal of 
a fiery and impetuous people, until that critical 

and mature juncture, when every ſtep they took 
was deciſive and ſucceſsful. 

. Meanwhile their cauſe received reinforcement 
am two different quarters whence they never 
ould have expected it. The ambition of the 
uſe of Guile, and the bigotry of Mary of 

England, 
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England, haſtened the ſubverſion of the papal 
throne in Scotland; and by a ſingular diſpoli. 
tion of Providence, the perſons who oppoſed the 
Reformation in every other part of Europe with 
the fierceſt zeal, were made inftruments for ad- 
vancing it in that kingdom. 

Mary of Guiſe poſſeſſed the ſame bold and 
aſpiring ſpirit which diftinguiſhed her family, 
But in her it was ſoftened by the female cha- 
racter, and accompamed with great temper and 
addreſs. Her brothers, in order to attain the 
high objects at which they aimed, ventured upon 
ſuch daring meaſures as ſuited their great cou- 
rage. Her defigns upon the ſupreme power 
were concealed with the utmoſt care, and ad- 
vanced by addreſs and rehnements more natural 
to her ſex. By a dexterous application of thoſe 
talents, ſhe had acquired a conliderable influence 
on the councils of a nation hitherto unacquainted 
with the government of women; and, without 
the ſmalleit right to any ſhare in the adminiſtra- 
tion of affairs, had engroſſed the chief direction 
of them into her own hands. But ſhe did not 
long reſt ſatisfied with the enjoyment of this pre- 
carious power, which the fickleneſs of the re- 
gent, or the ambition of thoſe who governed 
him, might fo eafily diſturb; and ſhe began to 
ſet on foot new intrigues, with a deſign of un- 
dermining him, and of opening to herſelf a way 
to ſucceed him in that high dignity. Her 


brothers entered warmly into this ſcheme, and | 
ſupported it with all their credit at the court of 


France, The French King willingly concurre 
in a meaſure, by which he hoped to bring $cot- 
land entirely under management, and, in any fi- 

ture 
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ture broil with England, to turn its whole 
force againſt that kingdom. 

[n order to arrive at the defired elevation, the 
4 qucen dowager had only one of two ways to 
chooſe; either violently to wreſt the power out of 
the hands of the regent, or to obtain it by his 
conſent. Under a minority, and among a war- 
hike and factious people, the former was a very 
uncertain and dangerous experiment. The lat- 
ter appeared to be no lefs impracticable. To 
perſuade a man voluntarily to abdicate the ſu- 
preme power; to deſcend to a level with thoſe 
above whom he was raiſed ; and to be content 
with the ſecond place where he hath held the 
itt, may well paſs for a wild and chimerical pro- 
ject. This, however, the queen attempted ; and 
the prudence of the attempt was ſufficiently juſti- 
ticd by its ſucceſs, 

The regent's inconſtaney and irreſolution, to- 
gether with the calamities which had befallen 
the kingdom under his adminiſtration, raiſed the 
prejudices both of the nobles and of the people 
againſt him, to a great height; and the queen 
lecretly fomented theſe with much induſtry. 
All who wiſhed for a change met with a gra- 
civus reception in her court, and their ſpirit of 
diſaflection was nouriſhed by ſuch hopes and pro- 
mules, as in every age pale on the credulity of 
the factious. The favourers of the Reformation 
being the moſt numerous and fpreading body of 


er : | 
4d the regent's enemies, ſhe applied to them with a 
7 particular attention; and the gentleneſs of her 


diſpoſition, and ſeeming indifference to the re- 


ligious points in diſpute, made all her promiſes 
VOL. 1. N of 
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of protection and indulgence paſs upon them fo 
lincere. Finding ſo great a part of the nation 
willing to fall in with her meaſures, the queer 
ſet out for France Oct. 1550], under pretence 
of viliting her daughter, and took along with he 
thoſe noblemen who poſſeſſed the greateſt power 
and credit among their countrymen. Softene( 
by the pleaſures of an elegant court, flattered by 
the civilities of the French king, and the careſie; 
of the houſe of Guile, and influenced by the fc:- 
ſonable diſtribution of a few favours, and the 
liberal promiſe of many more, they were brought 
to approve of all the queen's pretenſions. 
While ſhe advanced by thoſe ſlow but fre 
ſteps, the regent either did not foreſee the dan. 
ger which threatened him, or neglected to pro- 
vide againft it, The firſt diſcovery of the train 
which was laid, came from two of his own con- 
fidents, Carnegie of Kinnaird, and Panter biſhop 
of Roſs, whom the queen had gained over to her 
intereſt, and then employed as the moſt proper 
inſtruments for obtaining his conſent. The 
overture was made to him in the name of th: 
French king, enforced by proper threatening), 
in order to work. upon his natural timidity, and 
{weetened by every promiſe that could reconcile 
him to a propoſal ſo diſagreeable. On the 
one hand, the confirmation of his French title, 
together with a conſiderable penſion, the parti 
. mentary acknowledgment of his right of ſuc- 


ceſſion to the crown, and a public ratification ot 
his conduct during his regency, were offered 
him. On the other hand, the diſpleaſure of the 
French king, the power and popularity of the 


QUEEN 
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guden dowager, the diſaffection of the nobles, 
th the danger of an after-r-ckoning, were re- 
1 ſented in the ſtrongeſt colours. 

It was not poſhble to agree to a propoſal ſo 
extraordinary and unexpected, without fome 
»revious ſtruggle ; and had the archbiſhop ot St. 
Andrew's been preſent to fortify the irreſolute 
and paſſive ſpirit of the regent, he, in all proba- 
lity, would have rejected it with diſdain. 
Happily for the queen, the ſagacity and ambi- 
tion of that prelate could, at this time, be no 
bitruction to her views. He was lying at the 
int of death, and in his abſence the influence 

| the queen's agents on a flexible temper coun- 
icrbalanced ſeveral of the ſtrongeſt paſſions of 
tlc hhman mind, and obtained his conſent to a 
voluntary ſurrender of the ſupreme power. 

Aiter gaining a point of ſuch dithculty with 
„ much caſe, the queen returned into Scotland 
Dec. 1551], in full expectation of taking im- 
mediate poſſeſſion of her new dignity. But by 
this time the archbiſhop of St. Audrew's had 
recovercd of that diſtemper, which the ignorance 
0! the Scottiſh phyſicians had prononnced to be 
incurable, This he owed to the aſſiſtance of 
the famous Cardan, one of thoſe irregular ad- 
-enturers in philoſophy, of whom Italy pro- 
duced ſo many about this period. A bold ge- 
ius ied him to ſome uſeful diſcoveries, which 


944 


the eſteem of a more diſcerning age; a 
d imagination engaged him in thoſe chime- 
ical ſciences, which drew the admiration of his 
-oteinporaries, As a pretender to aſtrology and 
magic, he was revered and conſulted by all Eu- 
rope; as a proficient in natural philoſophy, he 

N 2 was 
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was but little known. The archbiſhop, it 
probable, conſidered him as a powerful magi- 
cian, when he applied to him tor rehef ; but it 
was his knowledge as a philoſopher, which ena- 
bled him to cure his diſeaſe t. 

Together with his health, the archbiſhop re- 
covered the entire government of the regent, and 
quickly perſuaded him to recal that diſhonour- 
able promiſe, which he had been ſeduced by the 
artifices of the queen to grant. However great 
her ſurpriſe and indignation were, at this freſh 
inſtance of his inconſtancy, ſhe was obliged t 
diſſemble, that ſhe might have leiſure to renew 
her intrigues with all parties; with the pra— 
teſtants, whom ſhe favoured and courted more 
than ever; with the nobles, to whom ſhe ren- 
dered herſelf agreeable by various arts; and 
with the regent himſelf, in order to gain whom 
ſhe employed every argument. But whatever 
impreſſions her emiſſaries might have made on 
the regent, it was no eaſy matter to over- reach 
or to intimidate the archbiſhop. Under his ma- 
nagement the negociations were ſpun out to a 
prom length, and his brother maintained his 

ation with that addreſs and firmneſs, which its 
importance ſo well merited. The univerſal de- 
fection of the nobility, the growing power of 
the proteſtants, who all adhered to the queen 
dowager, the reiterated ſolicitations of- the 


t Cardan himſelf was more defirous of being confidered as 
an aſtrologer than a philoſopher ; in his book De Genitzri:, 
we find a calculation of the archbiſhop's nativity, from h 
he pretends both to have predicted his diſeaſe, and to have 
effected his cure, He received from the archbiſhop a reward 
of 4500 crowns ! a great ſum in that age. De vita ſua, p- 30. 
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nomin nating ** the Fur rap to 4 N 
obliged him at laſt to reſign that high office, 
«hich he had held many years, He obtained, 
however, the ſame advantageou s terms fer Era. 
t, which had been formerly ſtipvlated. 
as in the parliament which met on the 
teypth of April one ey five hundred and 
tifty-to ur, that the carl of Arran executed this 
<traordinary reſignation ;z and at the {ame time 
Mary of Guiſe was raiſed to that dignity . * Ch 
had been ſo long the object of hes wiſhes. 
wh 15, with their own approbation, a woman and 
ſtranger was advanced to the ſupreme authority 
„ herce._ and turbulent people, Who ſeldom 
brutted, without reluctance, to the I-zai and 
cent government of their native monatchs, 
While the queen dowager of Scotland contri- 
huted ſo much towards the progreſs of the re- 
t rmation, by the protection which ſhe afforded 
i, from motives of ambition, the Engliſh queen, 
oy her indiſereet zeal, filled the kingdom with 
perſons active in promoting the ſame cauſe. 
Mary aſcended the throne of England on the 


death of her brother Edward, ** ſoon after 


married Philip II. of Spain. To the periecuting 
irrit of the Romiſh ſuperſtition, and the ſierce- 
acts af that age, ſhe added the private reſent- 
nent of her own and of her mother's luflerings, 


with which the loaded the reformed religion ; 
and the peeviſhneſs and ſeverity of her natural 


= Leſley, de Reb, Geit. Scot. ap. Jebb, 1. 187. 
N 3 __ temper 


* 


temper carried the acrimony of all theſe paſſio: 
to the utmoſt extreme. "The cruelty of her per 
{ecution equalled the deeds ot thoſe tyrants why 
have been the greatelt reproach to human nature, 
The bigotry of her clergy could ſcarce keep pace 
with the impetuotity of her zeal. Even the un- 
relenting Philip was obhged, on ſome occaſion, 
to mitigate the rigour of her proceedings. Many 
among the moſt emine.. retormers ſuffered fo; 
the doctrines which they had taught; others fied 
from the ſtorm. To the greater part of theſe, 
Switzerland and Germany opened a ſecure as). 
lum; and not a few, out of choice or neceſſity, 
ned into Scotland. What they had ſeen and fel: 
in England, did not abate the warmth and ze-! 
of their indignation agaivit popery. Their at- 
tacks were bolder and more tucceſsful than ever; 
and their doctrines made a rapid progres amor 
all ranks of men. 

Theſe doctrines, calculated to rectify the opt 
nions, and to reform the manners, of mankind. 
had hitherto produced no other effects; but the 
toon began to operate with greater violence, au 
proved the occaſion, not only of ſubverting th 
eſtabliſhed religion, but of ſhaking the throne 
and endangering the kingdom. The cauſes which 
facilitated the introduction of theſe new opinions 
into Scotland, and which diſſeminated them to 
fait through the nation, merit, on that account, 
a particular and careful inquiry. The retorms- 
tion is one of the greateſt events in the hiſtory 0! 
mankind, and, in whatever point of light we vie 
it, is initructive and intereſting. 

The revival of learning in the fifteenth anc 
ſixtcenth centuries rouſed the world — le- 
tharg) 


1 
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thargy in which it had been ſunk for many ages. 
The human mind felt its own ſtrength, broke 
the tetters of authority by which it had been ſo 
long reſtraiaed, and venturing to move in a larger 
fhere, puſhed its inquiries into every ſubject 
with great boldneſs and ſurpriſing ſuccels, 

o ſooner did mankind recover the capacity 
of exerciſing their reaſon, than religion was one 
of the frit objects which drew their attention. 
Long before Luther publiſhed his famous Theſes, 
which ſhook the papal throne, ſcience and phi- 
loſophy had laid open, to many of the Italians, 
the impolture and abſurdity of the eſtabliſhed ſu- 
periition. That ſubtle and refined people, ſa- 
usted with enjoying thoſe diſcoveries in ſecret, 
ere little diſpoted to aſſume the dangerous cha- 
racter of reformers, and concluded the know- 
lodge of truth to be the prerogative of the wile, 
while vulgar minds mult be overawed and go- 
varned by popular errors. But, animated with 
4 more noble and difinteretted zeal, the German 
weologian boldly erected the ſtandard of truth, 
aud upheld it with an unconquerable intrepidity, 
which merits the admiration and gratitude of all 
lucceeding ages. 

Ihe occahton of Luther's being firſt diſguſted 
with the tenets of the Romiſh church, and how, 
from a ſmall rupture, the quarrel widened into an 
rTeparable breach, is known to every one who 
245 been the leaſt converſant in hiſtory. From 
the heart of Germany his opinions ſpread, with 
aſtoniſhing rapidity, all over Europe; and, where- 
ever they came, endangered or overturned the 
ancient, but ill-founded ſyſtem. The vigilance 
awd gddreſs of the court of Rome, co-operatin 
wit 
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with the power and bigotry of the Auſtrian fa- 
mily, luppreſled theſe notions on their firſt ap. 
pearance, in the ſouthern kingdoms of Europe. 
But the fierce ſpirit of the north, ritated | 65 
multiplied impoſitions, could neither be molli- 

by the ſame arts, nor ſubdued by the ſame bene: 
and encouraged by fore princes from piety, aud 
by others out of avarice, it eaſily bore down 
the feeble oppolition of an illiterate and imunoral 
clergy. ' 

The luperſtit on of popery ſeems to have grown 
to the moit extravagant height in thoſe countries 
which are fituated towards the diftcrent extrem 
ties of Europe. The vigour of imagination, Ny 
jenſibility of frame, peculiar to the inhabitants of 
ſouthern chmates, rendered them ſuſceptible ot 
the deepeſt impreſſions of ſuperſtitious terror 
and credulity. Ignorance and barbarity were 19 
leſs favourable to the progreſs of the fame ſpirit 
among the northern nations. They knew little; 


2nd were diſpoſed to believe every thing. The 


moſt glaring abſurdities did not ſhock their gross 
underſtandings, and the moſt improbable fictions 
were received with implicit aſſent and admiration. 
Accordingly, that form of popery which pre- 
vailed in Scotland was of the moſt bigotted and 
illiberal kind. Thoſe doctrines which are moi! 
apt to ſhock the human underſtanding, and thole 
legends which fartheſt excced belief, were pro- 
poſed to the people without any attempt to pa/- 
late or diſguiſe them; nor did they ever call 
in queſtion the reafoanblexely of the one, or tlic 
truth of the other. 
The power and wealth of the 3 kept 
pace with the progreſs of ſuperſtition ; for it * 
the 
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the nature of that ſpirit to obſerve no bounds in 
its reſpect and hberality towards thoſe whoſe cha- 
racter it eſteems ſacred. The Scottiſh kings early 
demonſtrated how much they were under its in- 
Juence, by their vaſt additions to the immunities 
and riches of the clergy. The profuſe piety of 
David I. who acquired on that account the name 
of Saint, transferred almoſt the whole crown 
lands, which were at that time of great extent, 
to the hands of eccleſiaſtics. The example of 
hat virtuous prince was imitated by his ſucceſſors. 
The ſpirit ipread among all orders of men, who 
duily loaded the priefthood with new poſſeſſions. 
The riches of the church all over Europe were 
© orbitant ; but Scotland was one of thoſe coun- 
{ries wherein they had fartheſt exceeded the juſt 
proportion. The Scottiſh clergy paid one half 
of every tax impoſed on land; and as there is no 
realon to think that in that age they would be 
loaded with any unequal ſhare of the burden, we 
may conclude that, by the time of the reforma- 
tion, little leſs than one half of the national pro- 
perty had fallen into the hands of a ſociety, which 
is always acquiring, and can never loſe. 

The nature, too, of a conſiderable part of their 
property extended the influence of the clergy. 
Many eſtates, throughout the kingdom, held of 
tic church; church lands were let in leaſe at an 
aly rent, and were poſſeſſed by the younger ſons 
and deſcendants of the beſt families *. The con- 
nection between ſuperior and vaſſal, between land- 
word and tenant, created dependences, and gave 
rile to an union of great advantage to the church; 
and in eſtimating the influence of the popiſh ec- 


x Keith, 521. Not. (b). 
clefiaſtics 
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cleſiaſtics over the nation, theſe, as well as the 
real amount of their revenues, muſt be attended 
to, and taken into the account. 

This extraordinary thare in the national proper. 
ty was accompanied with proportionable weight 
in the ſupreme council of the kingdom. At x 
time when the number of the tcmporal peers was 
extremely ſmall, and when the leſſer barons and 
repreſentatives of boroughs ſeldom attended par. 
laments, the cccleſiaſtics formed a confiderabl- 
body there. It appears from the ancient rolls of 
parliament, and from the manner of chooſiug 
the lords of articles, that the proceedings of tht 
high court muſt have been, in a great meature, 
under their direction V. 

The reverence due to their ſacred character, 
which was often carried incredibly far, contri. 
buted not a little towards the growth of tlicir 
power. The dignity, the titles, and precedence 
of the popiſh —— are remarkable, both as 
cauſes and effects of that dominion which they 
had acquired over the reſt of mankind, - They 
were regarded by the credulous laity as beings of 
a ſuperior ſpecies ; they were neither ſubject to 


the ſame laws, nor tried by the ſame judges *. 


y Spotſ. Hiſt. of the Church of Scotland, 449- 

2 How far this claim of the clergy to exemption from ay 
juriſdiction extended, appears from a remarkable tranſaction 
in the parliament held in 1546. When that court was pig 
ceeding to the forfeiture of the murderers of cardinal Bes- 
toun, and were about to include a prieſt, who was one of the 
aſſaſſins, in the general ſentence of condemnation, odious 35 
the crime was to eccleſiaſtics, a delegate appeared in name 
of the clerical courts, and repledged or claimed Lon © of 
him from the judgment of parliament, as a ſpiritual mo” 
This claim was ſuſtained ; and his name is not inſerted i. 


the act of foricitures Epift, Reg. Scot, ii. 350. 361. 
Every 
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Every guard that religion could ſupply, was 
placed around their power, their poſſeſſions, and 
their perſons; and endeavours were uſed, not. 
without ſucceſs, to repreſent them all as equally 
ſacred. | 
The reputation for learning, which, however 
inconfiderable, was wholly engrofſed by the 
clergy, added to the reverence which they de- 
rived from religion. "The principles of found. 
philoſophy, and of a juſt taite, were altogether 
unknown; in place of theſe wereſubſtituted ſtudies 
barbarous and unin{tractive ; but as the eccleft- 
ies alone were converſant in them, this pro- 
cured them eſteem ; and a very flexder portion 
of knowledge drew the admiration of rude ages, 
which knew little. War was the ſole profeſſion 
of the nobles, and hunting their chief amuſe- 
ment; they divided their time between thele : 
vnacquaimted with the arts, and unimproved by 
ſcience, they diſdained any employment foreign 
trom military affairs, or which required rather pe- 
ration and addreſs, than bodily vigour. Where- 
ever the former were neceſſary, the clergy were 
entruited; becauſe they alone were properly qua- 
lied for the truſt. Almoſt all the high offices 
in civil government devolved, on this account, 
into their hands. The lord chancellor was the 
lirſt ſubject in the kingdom, both in dignity 
and in p wer. From the earlieſt ages of the 
monarch y, to the death of cardinal Beatoun, 
lity-for.r perſons had held that high office; and 
of thef'', forty-three had bcen eccleſiaſtics . The 
lords of ſeſſion were ſupreme judges in all matters 
ot civil right; and by its original conſtitution, 
* Crawf, Offic, of State. 
the 
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the preſident and one half of the ſenators in th. 
court were churchmen, 

To all this we may add, that the clergy being 
ſeparated from the reſt of mankind by the law of 
celibacy, and undiſtracted by thoſe cares, and un- 
mcumbered with thoſe burdens, which occupy 
and oppreſs other men, the intereſt of their orc © 
became their only object, and they were at ful! 
leiſure to purſue it. 

The nature of their function gave them acceſs 
to all perſons, and at all ſeaſons. They could 
employ all the motives of fear and of hope, of 
terror and of conſolation, which operate mot 
powerfully on the human mind. They haunted 
the weak and the credulous ; they beſieged the 
beds of the ſick and of the dying; they Puffered 
few to go out of the world without leaving mark. 
of their liberality to the church, and taught them 
to compound with the Almighty for their ſins, 
by beſtowing riches upon thoſe who called then 
lelves his ſervants. 

When their own induſtry, or the ſuperſtition 
of mankind, failed of producing this effect, the 
eccleliaſtics had influence enough to call in the 
aid of law. When a perſon died inteſtate, che dil- 
poſal of his effects was veſted in the biſhop of the 
dioceſe, after paying his funeral charges and 
debts, and diſtributing among his kindred the 
ſums to which they were refpectively entitled; 
it being preſumed that no Chriſtian would have 
choſen to leave the world without deſtining fon: 
part of his fubſtance to pious uſes d. As men 
are apt to truſt to the continuance of life with a 

b Eſſays on Brit. Antiq. 174. Anvals of Scotland, b) 
Sis David Dalrymple, vol. i. Append, No. lis el 
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ſond confidence, and childiſhly ſnun every thing 
that forces them to think of their mortality, many 
dic without ſettling their affairs by will; and the 
right of adminiſtration in that event, acquired 
by the clergy, muſt have proved a conſiderable 
{ource both of wealth and of power to the church. 

At the ſame time, no matrimonial or teſta- 
mentary cauſe could be tried but in the ſpiritual 
courts, and by laws which the clergy themſelves 
had framed. The penalty, too, by which the de- 
(ions of theſe courts were enforced, added to 
their authority. A ſentence of excommunication 
was no leſs formidable than a ſentence of out- 
lawry. It was pronounced on many occaſions, 
and againſt various crimes : and beſides excludin 
thoſe, upon whom it fell, from Chriſtian privi- 
leges, it deprived them of all their rights as men, 
er as citizens; and the aid of the ſecular power 
-oncurred with the ſuperſtition of mankind, in 
rendering the thunders of the church no lels de- 
{truCtive than terrible. 

To theſe general cauſes may be attributed the 
immenſe growth both of the wealth and power 
ot the popith church; and without entering into 
any more minute detail, this may ſerve to diſcover 
the foundations on which a ſtructure ſo ſtupend- 
ous was erected, 

But though the laity had contributed, by their 
own luperſtition and profuſeneſs, to raiſe the cler- 
gy from poverty and obſcurity to riches and emi- 
nence, they began, by degrees, to feel and to mur- 
mur at their encroachments. No wonder haught 
and martial barons ſhould view the power and poſ- 
telſions of the church with envy ; and regard the 
lazy end inactive character of churchmen with the 
atroolt contempt ; while, at the ſame time, the 
VOL. 1, 0 inde- 
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indecent and licentious lives of the clergy gave 
great and juit offence to the people, and conlt- 
derably abated the veneration which they were 
accuitomed to yield to that order of men. 
Immenſe wealth, indolence, groſs ignorance, 
and above all, the ſevere injunction of celibacy, 
had concurred to introduce this corruption of mo- 
rals among many of the clergy, who, prefuming 
too much upon the ſubmiſſion of the people, were 
at no pains either to conceal or to diſguiſe their 
own vices. According to the accounts of the re- 
forrzers, confirmed by ſeveral popith writers, the 
moſt open and ſcandalous diflolution of manners 
prevailed among the Scottiſh clergy . Cardina 
Beatoun, with the fame public pomp which is 
due to a legitimate child, celebrated the marriage 
of his natural daughter with the earl of Craw- 
ford's fon d; and, it we may believe Knox, he pub- 
licly continued to the end of his days a criminal 
correſpondence with her mother, who was a woman 
of rank. The other prelates ſeem not to have been 
more regular and exemplary than their primate e. 


e Winzet. ap. Keith, Append. 202. 205. Leſl. de Reb. 
Geſt. Scot. 232. He 

4 The marriage articles, ſubſcribed with his own hand, in 
which be calls her my davgbter, are ſtill extant. Keith, p. 42. 

e A remarkable proot of the diſſolute manners of the clergy 
is found in the public records. A greater number of letters 
of legitimation was granted during the firſt thirty years after 
the Reformation, than du:ing the whole period that has elapt- 
ed ſince that time. Theſe were obtained by the tons of the 
popiſh clergy. The ecciefiaſtics, who we allowed to retain 
their benefices, alienated them to their children; who, when 
they acquired wealth, were defirous that the ſtain of illegiti- 
macy might no longer remain upon their families, In Keirh"s 
Catalogue of the Scottiſh Biſhops, we find ſeveral inſtances of 
ſuch alienations of church lands, by the popiſh incumbents 
to their natural children» 

— - 
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Men of ſuch characters ought, in reaſon, to 
have been alarmed at the firſt clamours raiſed 
againſt their own morals, and the doctrines of 
the church, the proteitant preachers ; but 
the popiſh E= either out of pride or 
ignorance, neglected the proper methods for 
flencing them. Inſtead of reforming their 
lives, or diſguiſing their vices, they affected to 
deſpiſe the cenſures of the people. While the 
reformers, by their mortifications and auſterities, 
endeavoured to reſemble the firſt propagators of 
Chriſtianity, the popith clergy were compared 
to all thoſe perſons wko are mott infamous in 
hiftory for the enormity and ſcandal of their 
Crimes. 

On the other hand, inſtead of mitigatin the 
rigour, or colouring over the abſurdity of the 
eitabliſhed doctrines; inſtead of attempting to 
found them upon ſcripture, or to reconcile 
them to reaſon; they left them without any 
„ther ſupport or recommendation than the au- 
thority of the church, and the decrees of coun- 
cils. The fables: concerning purgatory, the vir- 
tu-s of pilgrimage, and the merits of the ſaints, 
vere the topics on which they inſiſted in their 
<iſcourles to the people; and the duty of preach- 
ing being left wholly to monks of the loweſt and 
moit illiterate orders, their compoſitions were 
ttill more wretched and contemptible than the 
lubjects on which they inſiſted. While the re- 
formers were attended by crowded and admiring 
audiences, the popith preachers were either uni- 
verſally deſerted, or liſtened to with ſcorn, 

The only . Ton which they employed 1 in or- 
ler to recover their declining reputation, or to 


0 2 confirm 
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confirm the wavering faith of the people, was 
equally imprudent and unſucceſsful. As many 
doctrines of their church had derived their credit 
at firſt from the authority of falſe miracles, the 
now endeavoured to call in theſe to their aidf, 
But ſuch lying- wonders as were beheld with un- 
ſuſpicious admiration, or heard with implicit 
faith, in times of darkneſs and of ignorance, 
met with a very different reception in a more en- 
lightened period. The vigilance of the reform. 
ers detected theſe impoſtures, and expoſed not 
only them, but the cauſe which needed the aid 
of ſuch artitices, to ridicule. | 
As the popiſh eceleſiaſties became more and 
more the ohjects of hatred and of contempt, the 
diſcourſes of the reformers were liſtened to as ſo 
many calls to liberty; and beſides the pious in- 
dignation which they excited againſt thoſe cor- 
rupt doctrines which had perverted the nature 
of true Chriſtianity; beſides the zeal which 
they inſpired for the knowledge of truth and 
the purity of religion; they gave riſe alſo, 
among the Scottith nobles, to other views and 
paſſions. They hoped to ſhake off the yoke of 
eccleſiaſtical dominion, which they had long felt 
to be oppreſſive, and which they now diſcovered 
to be unchriſtian. They expected to recover 
poſſeſſion of the church revenues, which they 
were now taught to conſider as alienations made 
by their — with a profuſion no leſs un- 
diſcerning than unbounded, They flattered 
themſelves that a check would be given to the 
pride and _— of the clergy, who would be 
obliged, henceforward, to confine themſelves 
f Spot{wood, 69. | f 
ä within 
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within the ſphere peculiar to their ſacred cha- 
racter. An averſion for the eſtabliſhed church, 
which flowed from ſo many concurring cauſes, 
which was raiſed by conſiderations of religion, 
heightened by motives of policy, and inſtigated 
by proſpects of private advantage, 2 faſt 
through the nation, and excited a ſpirit that 
burſt out, at laſt, with irreſiſtible violence. 

Religious conſiderations alone were ſufficient 
to have rouſed this ſpirit. The points in con— 
troverſy with the church of Rome were of ſo 
much importance to the happineſs of mankind, 
and ſo effential to Chriſtiamty, that they me- 
rited all the zeal with which the reformers con- 
tended in order to eſtabliſi them. But the Re- 
ſormation having been repreſented as the effect 
of ſome wild and enthuſtaſtic, frenzy in the hu- 
man mind, this attempt to account for the ca— 
gerneſs and zeal with which our anceſtors em- 
wmaced and propagated the proteſtant doctrines, 
by taking a view of the political motives alone 
which mfluenced them, and by ſhewing how ana- 
durally theſe prompted them to act with ſo 
much ardour, will not, perhaps, be deemed an 
unnneceflary digreſſion. We now return to the 
courſe of the hiſtory. 

1554. ] The queen's elevation to the office 
of regent ſeems to have tranſported her, at firſt, 
beyond the known prudence and moderation of 
her character. She began her adminiſtration 
oy conferring upon foreigners ſeveral offices of 
truſt and of dignity; a ſtep which, both from 
the inability of ſtrangers to diſcharge theſe 
vihces with propriety, and from the envy which 
Mictr preferment excites among the natives, is 
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never attended with good conſequences. Vil. 
mort was made comptroller, and entruſted with 
the management of the public revenues; Bonot 
was appointed governor of Orkney ; and Ry. 
bay honoured with the cuſtody of the gre: 
Teal, and the title of vice-chancellors, It was 
with the higheſt indignation that the Scots be— 
held offices of the greateſt eminence and autho- 
rity dealt out among ſtrangers b. By theſe pro- 
motions they conceived the queen to have offered 
an inſult both to their underſtandings and to 
their courage; to the former, by ſuppoſing them 
unfit for thoſe ſtations which their anceſtors had 
filled with ſo much dignity ; to the latter, by 
imagining that they were tame enough not to 
complain of an affront, which, m no former age, 
would have been tolerated with impunity. 
While their minds were in this diſpoſition, an 
incident happened which inflamed their averſion 
from French councils to the higheft degree, 
Ever ſince the famous contelt between the houſes 
of Valois and Plantagenet, the French had been 
accuſtomed to embarraſs the Engliſh, and to di— 
vide their ſtrength by the ſudden and formidable 
incurſions of their allies, the Scots. But, as 
theſe inroads were ſeldom attended with any 
real advantage to Scotland, and expoled it 0 
the dangerous reſentment of a powerful neigh- 
bour, the Scots began to grow leſs traCtablc 
than formerly, and ſcrupled any longer to ſerve 
an ainbitious ally at the price of their own 


s Leſley de Reb. Geſt. Scot; 189. 


h The reſentment of the nation againſt the French roſe to 


ſuch a height, that an act of parliament was paſſed on purpcl: 
1 reſtrain or moderate it, Pail, 6, Q. Mary, c. 60, 
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quiet and ſecurity. The change too, which 
was daily introducing in the art of war, ren- 
dered the aſſiſtance of the Scottiſh forces of 
leſs importance to the French monarch. For 
theſe reaſons, Henry having reſolved upon a 
war with Philip II. and foreſeeing that the 
queen of England would take part in her huſ- 
band's quarrel, was extremely ſolicitous to fecure 
in Scotland the aſſiſtance of ſome troops, which 
would be more at his command than an undiſci— 
plined army, led by chieftains who were almoſt 
independent. In proſecution of this deſign, but 
under pretence of reheving the nobles from the 
expence and danger of defending the borders, the 
queer regent propoſed, in parhament [1555], 
to regiſter the value of lands throughout the 
kingdom, to impoſe on them a ſmall tax, and to 
apply that revenue towards maintaining a body 
of regular troops in conſtant pay. A fixed tax 
upon land, which the growing expence of go- 
vernment hath introduced into almoſt every part 
of Europe, was unknown at that time, and 
ſeemed altogether inconſiſtent with the genius 
of feudal policy. Nothing could be more 
ſhocking to a generous and brave nobility, than 
the entruſting to mercenary hands the defence of 
thoſe territories which had been acquired, or 
prelerved, by the blood of their anceſtors. 
They received this propoſal with the utmoſt 
diſſatisfaction. About three hundred of the 
leſſer barons repaired in a body to the queen re- 
gent, and repreſented their ſenſe of the intended 
innovation, with that manly and determined 
boldneſs which is natural to a free people in a 
martial age, Alarmed at a remonſtrance oh 
Vere 
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vercd in ſo firm a tone, and ſupported by ſuch 
formidable numbers, the queen prudently aban- 
doned a ſcheme which ſhe found to be univer. 
fally odious. As the queen herſelf was knows 
perfectly to underſtand the circumſtances and 
temper of the nation, this meaſure was imputed 
wholly to the ſuggeſtions of her foreign coun- 
ſellors; and the Scots were ready to proceed to 
the moſt violent extremities againſt them. 

The French, inſtead of extinguiſhing, added 
fuel to the flame. They had now commenced 
hoſtilities againſt Spain, and Philip had prevailed 
on the queen of England to reinforce his army 
with a conſiderable body of her troops. In 
order to deprive him of this aid Henry had re- 
courſe, as he projected, to the Scots ; and at- 
tempted to excite them to invade England. But 
as Scotland had nothing to dread from a prin- 
ceſs of Mary's character, who, far from any am- 
bitious ſcheme of diſturbing her neighbours, was 
wholly occupied in endeavouring to reclaim her 
heretical ſubjects ; the nobles, who were aſſem— 
bled by the queen regent at Newbattle, liſtened 
to the ſolicitations of the French monarch with 
extreme coldneſs, and prudently declined en- 
gaging the kingdom in an enterpriſe ſo danger- 
ous and unneceſſary. What ſhe could not ob- 
tain by perſuaſion, the queen regent brought 
about by a ſtratagem. Notwithſtanding the 
peace which ſubſiſted between the two kingdoms, 
ihe commanded her French ſoldiers to rebuild a 
{mall fort near Berwick, which was appointed, by 
the laſt treaty, to be raſed. The garriſon of Ber- 
wick fallied out, interrupted the work, and ra- 
xaged the adjacent country, This inſult 1 
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the hery ſpirit of the Scots, and their prompt- 
neſs to revenge the leaſt appearance of national 
injury diſſipated, in a moment, the wiſe and 
pacihc reſolutions which they had ſo lately 
formed. War was determined, and orders in- 
ſtantly given for raiſing a numerous army. But 
before their forces could aſſemble, the ardour of 
their indignation had time to cool, and the 
Engliſh having diſcovered no intention to puſh 
the war with vigour, the nobles reſumed their 
pacific ſyſtem, and reſolved to ſtand altogether 
upon the defenſive. They marched to the banks 
ot the Tweed [1556], they prevented the in- 
curſions of the enemy; and having done what. 
they thought ſufficient for the ſafety and honour 
of their country, the queen could not induce 
them, either by her entreaties or her artifices, to 
advance another ſtep. 

While the Scots perſiſted in their inactivity, 
D' Oyſel, the commander of the French troops, 
who poſſeſſed entirely the confidence of the queen 
regent, endeavoured, with her connivance, to 
engage the two nations in hoſtilities. Contrary 
to the orders of the Scottiſh general he marched 
over the Tweed with his own ſoldiers, and in- 
veſted Werk caſtle, a garriſon of the Engliſh. 
The Scots, inſtead of ſeconding his attempt, 
were enraged at his preſumption. The queen's 
partiality towards France had long been ſuſ- 
pected 3 but it was now vifible that ſhe wan- 
toaly facrificed the peace and ſafety of Scot- 
land to the intereſt of that ambitious and aſ- 
ſuming ally. Under the feudal governments 
It was in camps that ſubjects were accuſtomed to 
addreſs the boldeſt remonſtrances to their ſove- 
reigns. 
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reigus. While arms were in their hands, they 
felt their own ſtrength; and at that time all 
their repreſentations of grievances carried the 
authority of commands. On this occaſion the 
reſentment of the nobles broke out with ſuch 
violence, that the queen, perceiving all at- 
tempts to engage them in action to be vain, ab- 
ruptly diſmiſſed her army, and retired with the 
utmoſt ſtiame and diſguſt; having diſcovered the 
impotence of her own authority without effect. 
ing any thing which could be of advantage to 
France i. 

It is obſervable, that this firit inſtance of 
contempt for the regent's authority can in no 
degree be imputed to the iafluence of the new 
opinions in religion. As the queen's pretenſions 
to the regency had been principally ſupported 
by thoſe who favourcd the reformation, and as 
the ſlill needed them for a counterpoiſe to the 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's and the partiſens 
of the houſe of Hamilton, ſhe continued to 
treat them with great reſpect, and admitted 
them to no inconſiderable ſhare in her favour and 
confidence. Kirkaldy of Grange, and the 
other ſurviving conſpirators againſt cardinal Bea- 
toun, were about this time recalled by her from 
baniſkment 5 and through her connivance the 
proteſtant preachers enjoyed an interval of tran- 
quillity, which was of great advantage to their 
Cauſe. Soothed by theſe inſtances of the queen's 
moderation and humanity, the proteſtants left to 
Others the office of remonſtrating, and the 
keaders of the oppoſite factions ſet them the 


$ Strype's Memor. iii, Appendix, 274. Leſley, 196. 
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ſirſt example of diſputing the will of their ſove- 
reign. | 

As the queen regent felt how limited and 
pre carious her authority was, while it depended 
on the poiſe of theſe contrary factions, ſhe en- 
deuvoured to eſtabliſh it on a broader and more 
{ſecure foundation, by haſtening the concluſion of 
her daughter's marriage with the dauphin. Ami- 
able as the queen of Scots then was, in the 
bloom of youth, and conſiderable as the territo- 
rics were which ſhe would have added to the 
French monarchy, reaſons were not wanting to 
diſſuade Henry from completing his firſt plan of 
marrying her to his ſon. The conſtable Mont- 
morency had employed all his intereſt to defeat 
an alliance which reflected ſo much luſtre on the 
princes of Lorrain. He had repreſented the 
wmpoſitbility of maintaining order and tranquil- 
''ty among a turbulent people during the ab- 
lence of their ſovereign 3 and for that reaſon 
ad atvited Henry to beſtow the young queen 
apon one of the princes of the blood, who, by 
rehding in Scotland, might preſerve that king- 
dom en uſeful ally to France, which, by a 
nearer union to the crown, would become a 
mutinous and ungovernable province k. But at 
this time the conſtable was a priſoner in the 
hands of the Spaniards; the princes of Lorrain 
were at the height of their power; and their in- 
uence, feconded by the charms of the young 
gucen, triumphed over the prudent, but envious 
remonttrances of their rival. 

he French king accordingly applied to the 
paclament of Scotland [December 14, 1557], 
* Melv. Mem. 15. 
which 
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which appointed eight of its members! to re. 
preſent the whole body of the nation at the 
marriage of the queen. Among the perſons on 
whom the public choice conferred this honour. 
able character, were ſome of the moſt avowed 
and zealous advocates for the reformation ; by 
which may be eſtimated the degree of reſpect 
and popularity which that party had now at- 
tained in the kingdom. The inſtructions of the 
parhament to thoſe commiſſioners {till remain u, 
and do honour to the wiſdom and integrity 0: 
that aſſembly. At the ſame time that they ma- 
niteſted, with reſpect to the articles of marriage, 
a laudable concern for the dignity and interelt of 
their ſovereign, they employed every precaution 
which prudence could dictate for preſerving the 
liberty and independence of the nation, and for 
ſecuring the ſucceſſion of the crown in the houtc 
of Hamilton. 

With regard to each of theſe the Scots ob- 
tained whatever ſat isfaction their fear or jealouſy 
could demand. The young queen, the dauphin, 
and the king of France, ratified every article 
with the moit ſolemn oaths, and confirmed them 
by deeds and form under their hands and leals, 
But on the part of France all this was one con- 
tinued ſcene of ſtudied and elaborate deceit, 
Previous to theſe public tranſactions with the 
Scottiſh deputies, Mary had been perſuaded to 
ſubſcribe privately three deeds, equally unjuſt 
and invalid ; by which, failing the heirs of her 

t Viz. The archbiſhop of Glaſgow, the biſhop of Rod, 
the biſhop of Orkney, the earls of Rothes and Caſſils, d 
Fleming, lord Seton, the prior of St. Andrew's, and John 
Erſkine of Dun. 

m Keith, Append. 13. 
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own body, ſhe conferred the kingdom of Scot- 
land, with whatever inheritance or ſucceſſion 
might accrue to it, in free gift upon the crown 
of France, declaring all promiſes to the contrary, 
which the neceſſity of her affairs and the ſolicit- 
ations of her ſubjects had extorted or might 
extort from her, to be void and of no obliga- 
tion v. As it gives us a proper idea of, the 3 
racter of the French court under Henry II. we 
may obſerve that the king himſelf, the keeper of 
the great ſeals, the duke of Guiſe, and the car- 
linal of Lorrain, were the perſons engaged in 
conducting this pertidious and diſhonourable pro- 
jet. The queen of Scots was the only innocent 
actor in that ſcene of iniquity. Her youth, her 
inexperience, her education in a foreign country, 
and her deference to the will of her uncles, muſt 
go far towards vindicating her, in the judgment 
of every impartial perſon, from any imputation 
of blame on that account. 

This grant, by which Mary beſtowed the in- 
heritance of her kingdom upon ſtrangers, was 
concealed with the utmoſt care from her ſubjects. ' 
they leem, however, not to have been unac- 
quainted with the intention of the French to 
overturn the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion in fa- 
vour of the duke of Chatelherault. The zeal 
with which the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's op- 
poſed all the meaſures of the queen regent, evi- 
dently proceeded from the fears and ſuſpicions of 
that prudent prelate on this head © 


n Corps Diplomat. om. v. 21. Keith, 73. 

o About this time the French ſeem to have had ſome 
deſigu of reviving the earl of Lennox's pretenſions to the 
lucceſſion, in order to intimidate and alarm the Duke of 
Chatelkerauit, Haynes, 215. 219. Forbes's Collett, 
vol. i. 189. 
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The marriage, however, was celebrated with 
great pomp [ April 14, 1558] ; and the French, 
who had hitherto affected to draw a veil over 
their deſigns upon Scotland, began now to unfuld 
their intentions without any diſguiſe, In the 
treaty of marriage the deputies had agreed that 
the dauphin ſhould aſſume the name of King of 
Scotland. Tlus they conſidered only as an ho- 
norary title; but the French laboured to annex 
it to ſome ſolid privileges and power. They in- 
ſiſted that the dawphin' s title ſhould be publicly 
recogniſed ; that the Crozon Matrimonial ſhould 
de conferred upon him; and that all the riglits 
pertaining to the huſband of a queen ſhovld be 
veſted in his perſon. By the laws of Scotland 
a perſon who married an heireſs kept poſſeſſion 
of her eſtate during his own life, if he happened 
10 ſurvive her and the children born of the mar- 
riage b. Þ, This was called the courteſy of Scoi land. 
The French aimed at applying this rule, which 
takes place in pnvate inheritances, to the ſuccel- 
fion of the Kingdom; and that ſeems to be implied 
in their demand of the Crown Matrimonial, a 
phraſe peculiar to the Scottiſh hiſtorians, and 
which they have neglected to explain. As 

| the 

p Reg. Mag. lib. ii. 58. 

q As far as I can judge the huſband of the queen, by the 
grant of the Crown Matrims nal, acquired a right to aſſume 
the title of king, to have his name itamped upon the cut- 
rent coin, and to fign all public inftruments together wich 
the queen. In conſequence of this the ſubjects took an oath 
of fidelity to him. Keith, Append. 20. His authority be- 
came, in ſome meaſure, co-ordinate with that of the queen; 
and without his concurrence, manifeſted by figning bis 
name, no public deed ſeems to have been conſidered as valid. 
By the oath of — of the Scottiſh commiſſioners to the 
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the French had reaſon to expect difficulties in 
carrying through this meaſure, they began with 
ſounding the deputies who were then at Paris. 
The Engliſh in the marriage-articles between 
their queen and Philip of Spain, had ſet an 
example to the age, of that prudent jealouſy and 
reſerve with which a foreigner ſhould be admitted 
ſo near the throne, Full of the ſame ideas the 
Scottiſh deputies had, in their oath of allegiance 
to the dauphin, expreſſed themſelves with re- 
remarkable cautions, Their anſwer was in the 
ſame ſpirit, reſpectful but firm ; and diſcovered a 
fixed reſolution of conſenting to nothing that 
tended to introduce any alteration in the order 
of ſucceſſion to the crown. 

Four of the deputies * happening to die before 
thcy returned into Scotland, this accident' was 
univerſally imputed to the effects of poiſon, which 
was ſuppoſed to have been given them by the 
emiſſaries of the houſe of Guiſe. The hiſtorians 
of all nations diſcover an amazing credulity with 
reſpect to rumours of this kind, which are ſo 
well calculated to pleaſe the malignity of ſome 
men, and to gratify the love of the marvellous 
which is natural to all, that in every age they 
have been ſwallowed without examination, and 
believed contrary to reaſon. No wonder the 
Scots ſhould eaſily give credit to a ſuſpicion, 
dauphin it is evident that, in their opinion, the rights belong- 
ing to the Crown Matrimonial ſubſiſted only during the con- 
tinuance of the marriage. Keith, Append, 20. But the con- 
Ipirators againſt Rizio bound - themſelves to procure a grant 
of the Crown Matrimonial to Darnley during all the days of 
his life. Keith, Append. 120. Good. i. 227. 

r Keith, Append. 20. 

$ The biſhop of Orkney, the earl of Rothes, the earl of 
Caſſils, and lord Fleming. 
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which received ſuch ſtrong colours of probability, 
both from their own 232 and from the 
known character of the princes of Lorrain, fo 
little ſcrupulous about the juſtice of the end; 
which they purſued, or of the means which 
they employed. For the honour of human 
nature it muſt, however, be obſerved, that as we 
can diſcover no motive which could induce any 
man to perpetrate ſuch a crime, ſo there appear; 
no evidence to prove that it was committed. 
But the Scots of that age, influenced by na- 
tional animoſities and prejudices, were incapable 
of examining the circumſtances of the cafe with 
calmneſs, or of judging concerning them with 
candour. All parties agreed in beheving the 
French to have been guilty of this deteſtable 
action; and it is obvious how much this tended 
to increaſe the averſion for them, which was 

growing among all ranks of men. 
Notwithſtanding the cold reception which 
their propoſal concerning the Crown Matrimonial 
met with from the Scottiſh deputies, the French 
ventured to move it in parhament. The parti- 
fans of the houſe of Hamilton, ſuſpicious of 
their deſigns upon the ſucceilion, oppoſed it with 
great zeal. But a party, which the feeble and 
unſteady conduct of their leader had brought 
under much diſreputation, was little able to with- 
ſtand the influence of France, and the addreſs 
of the queen regent, ſeconded, on this occaſion, 
by all the numerous adherents of the reform- 
ation. Beſides, that artful princeſs dreſſed out 
the French demands in a leſs offenſive garb, and 
threw in ſo many limitations, as ſeemed to render 
them of ſmall conſequence. Theſe either de- 
| ceived 
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ceived the Scots, or removed their ſcruples ; and 
in compliance to the queen, they paſſed an act 
conferring the Crown Matrimomal on the dau- 
phin; and with the fondeſt credulity truſted. to 
the frail ſecurity of words and ſtatutes agein 
the dangerous encroachments of power ', 

The concurrence of the proteſtants with the 
queen regent in promoting a meaſure ſo accept- 
able to France, while the popiſh clergy, under 
the influence of the archhiſhop of St. Ae 8, 
oppoſed it with ſo much violence, is one of 
thoſe tingular circumſtances in the conduct of 
parties, for which this period is ſo remarkable. 
It may be aſcribed, in ſome degree, to the dex- 
terous management of the queen, but chieſly to 
the moderation of thoſe who favoured the re- 
formation. The proteſtants were by this time 
almoſt equal to the catholics both in power and 
in number; and, conſcious of their own ſtrength, 
they ſubmitted with impatience to that tyranni- 
cal authority with which the ancient laws armed 
the eccleftaities againſt them. They longed to 
be exempted from this oppreſſive juriſdiction, 
and publicly to enjoy the liberty of profeſſing 
thoſe opinions, and of exerciſing that worſhip 
which fo great a part of the nation deemed to 
be founded in truth, and to be acceptable to the 


t The act of parliament is worded with the utmoſt care, 
«ith z view to guard againſt any breach of the order of ſuc- 
*e(100. But the duke, not relying on this alone, entered 
a folemn proteſtation io ſecure his own tight, Keith, 76. 
it is plain that he ſuſpected the French of having ſome in- 
tuntion to ſet aſide his right of ſucceſſion; and, indeed, 
if. they had no deſign of that kind, the eagerneſs with which 
they uryed their demand was childiſh, 
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Deity. This indulgence, to which the whole 
weight of prieſtly authority was oppoſed, there 
were only two ways of obtaining. Either v'4. 
lence muſt extort it from the a, af The: hand of 
their ſovereign, or by prudent compliances tlicy 
might expect it from her favour or her gratitud-, 
The former is an expedient for the redreſs 6! 
grievances, to which no nation has recourſe ſud. 
denly ; and ſubjects ſeldom venture upon reliit. 
ance, which is their laſt remedy, but in cafes o 
extreme neceſſity. On this occaſion the reform- 
ers witely held the oppohte courſe, and by their 
zeal in forwarding the queen's deſigns, they 
hoped to merit her protection. This diſpoſition 
the queen encouraged to the utmoſt, and amuſcd 
them ſo artfully with many promiſes and ſome 
conceſſions, that, by their aſſiſtance, ſhe ſur- 
mounted in parliament the force of a national 
and laudable jealouſy, which would otherwiſe 
have ſwayed with the greater number. 
Another circumitance contributed ſomewha! 
to acquire the regent ſuch conſiderable influence 
in this parliament. In Scotland all the biſhop- 
rics, and thoſe abbeys which conferred a title to 
a ſeat in parliament, were in the gift of the 
crown x. From the time of her acceſſion to the 
regency the queen had kept in her own hands 
almoſt all thoſe which became vacant, except 
ſuch as were, to the great diſguſt of the nation, 
beſtowed upon foreigners. Among theſe, her 
brother the cardinal of Lorrain had obtained th 
abbeys of Kelſo and Melroſs, two of the mol! 
wealthy foundations in the kingdom . By this 


x See Book I. Y Lelly, 202. 
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conduct ſhe thinned the eccleſiaſtical bench =, 
which was entirely under the influence of the 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, and wiuch, by its 
numbers and authority, uſually had great weight 
in the houſe, ſo as to render any oppoſition it 
could give at that time of little conſequence, 

The earl of Argyll, and James Stewart prior 
of St. Andrew's, one the molt powerful, and 
the other the moſt popular leader of the pro- 
ecita!its, were appointed to carry the crown and 
other enſigns of royalty to the dauphin. But 
from this they were diverted by the part they 
were called to act in a amore intereſting ſcene, 
nich now begins to open. 

Before we turn towards this, it 15 neceſſary to 
obſerve, that on the ſeventeenth of November, 
one thouſand five hundred and ſifty-eight, Mary 
of England finiſhed her ſhort aud inglorious 
reign, Her ſiſter Elizabeth took poſſeſſion of 
the throne without oppotition ; and the pro- 
teſtant religion was once more eſtabliſhed by law 
iu Eugland. The acceſſion of a queen who, 
under very difficult circumſtances, had given 
lrong indications of thoſe eminent qualities, 
which, in the ſequel, rendered her reign fo illuſ- 
trious, attracted the eyes of all Europe. Among 
the Scots both parties obſerved her firſt motions 
with the utmoſt ſolicitude, as they eaſily foreſaw 
that ſhe would not remain long an indiftereut 
'pectator of their tranſactions. 

Uuder many diſcouragements and much op- 
j;rcilion, the reformation advanced towards a full 


It appears from the rolls of this parliament, which 
Lali calls a very full one, that only ſeven biſhops. and üx- 
We. abbots were preſent, 


eſtabliſh- 
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eſtabliſhment in Scotland. All the low country, 
the moſt populous, and at that time the mutt 
warlike part of the kingdom, was deeply tinc- 
tured with the proteſtant opinions; and if the 
ſame impreſſions were not made in the more 
diſtant counties, it was owing to no want of the 
ſame diſpoſitions among the people, but to tlie 
{ſcarcity of preachers, whoſe moit indefatigable 
zeal could not ſatisfy the avidity of thoſe who 
defired their inſtructions. Among a people 
bred to arms, and as prompt as the Scots to act 
with violence, and in an age when religious 
paſſions had taken ſuch ſtrong poſſeſſion of the 
human mind, and moved and agitated it with ſo 
much W the peaceable and regular de- 
meanour of ſo numerous a party is aſtoniſhing, 
From the death of Mr. Patrick Hamilton the 
firſt who ſuffered in Scotland for the proteſtant 


religion, thirty years had elapſed, and during fo 


long a period no violation of public order or 
tranquillity had proceeded from that ſe& * ; and 
though rouſed and irritated by the moſt crucl 
exceſſes of eccleſiaſtical tyranny, they did, in no 
inſtance, tranſgreſs thoſe bounds of duty which the 
law preſcrihes to ſubje&ts. Beſides the prudence 
ot their own leaders, and the protection which the 
queen regent, from political motives, afforded them, 
the moderation of the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's 
encouraged this pacific diſpoſition. That pre- 
late, whoſe private life cotemporary writers tix 
with great irregularities d, governed the church, 

The murder of Cardinal Beatoun was occaſioned by »:i- 


vate revenge; and being contrived and executed by G ute: en 


perſons only, can not with juſtice be imputed to the uh 
proteſtant party. 
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for ſome years, 'with a temper and prudence of 
which there are few examples in that age. But 
{ome time before the meeting of laſt parliament, 
the archbiſhop departed Fon thoſe humane 
maxims by which he had hitherto regulated his 
conduct; and whether in ſpite to the queen, 
who had entered into fo cloſe an union with the 
proteſtants, or in compliance with the importu- 
ties of his clergy, he let looſe all the rage of 
perſecution againſt the reformed, ſentenced to 
the flames an aged pneit, who had been con- 
victed of embracing the proteſtant opinions; 
and ſummoned ſeveral others, ſuſpected of the 
tame crime, to appear before a ſynod of the 
clergy, which was ſoon to convene at Edinburgh. 
Nothing could equal the horror of the pro- 
tetlauts at this unexpected and barbarous exe- 
cution, but the zeal with which they eſpouſed 
the defence of a cauſe that now ſeemed devoted 
to deſtruction. They had immediate recourſe to 
the queen regent; and as her ſucceſs in the 
parhament, which was then about to meet, de- 
peuded on their concurrence, ſhe not only ſhel- 
tere them from the impending ſtorm, but per- 
mitted them the exerciſe of their religion with 
more freedom than they had hitherto enjoyed. 
Un{1tisfied with this precarious tenure by which 
they held their religious liberty, the proteſtants 
laboured to render their poſſeſſion of it more 
icoure and independent. With this view they 
determined to petition the parliament for ſome 
legal protection againſt the exorbitant and op- 
prſfive juriſdiction of the ecelcſiaſtical courts, 
which, by their arbitrary method of proceeding, 
founded 
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founded in the canon low, were led to ſentences 
the moſt ſhocking to humarity, by maxims the 
moſt repugnant to juſtice, But the queen, who 


dreaded the effect of a debate on this delicate 
ſubject, which could not fail of exciting} high 
and dangerous paſſions, prevailed on the leaders 
of the party, by new and more folemn promiſes of 
her protection, to deſiſt from any application to 
parliament, where their numbers and influence 
would in all probability have procured them, it 
not the entire redreſs, at leaſt ſome mitigation of 
their grievances, 

They applied to another aſſembly, to a convo- 
cation of the popiſh clergy, but with the ſame 
ill ſucceſs which hath always attended every 
propoſal for reformation addreſſed to that order 
of men. To abandon uſurped power, to rc- 
nounce lucrative error, are ſacrifices which the 
virtue of individuals has, on ſome occaſions, of- 
fered to truth; but from any ſociety of men no 
ſuch effort can be expected. The corruptions of 
a ſociety, recommended by common utility, and 
juilifed by univerſal practice, are viewed by its 
members withont ſhame or horror; and reform» 
ation never proceeds from themſelves, but 1s 
always forced upon them by ſome foreign hand. 
Suitable to this unfeeling and inflexible Pirie was 
the behaviour of the convocation in the prelent 
conjuncture. All the demands of the protclt- 
ants were rejected with contempt 3 and the 
popiſh clergy, far from endeavouring, by any 
prudent conceſſions, to ſooth and to reconcile 
ſuch a numerous body, aſſerted the doctrines ot 
their church, concerning ſome of the moſt ex- 

ceptionable 
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ceptionable articles, with an ill-timed rigour, 
which gave new offence e. 

i559.] During the ſitting of the convoca- 
tion, the proteſtants firſt began to ſuſpe& ſome 
change in the regent's diſpoſition towards them. 
Though joined with them for many ycars by in- 
tereſt, and united, as they conceived, by the 
{trongelt ties of affection and of gratitude, ſhe 
diſcovered on this occalion evident {ymptoms,' 
not only of coldneſs, but of a growing diſguſt 
aud averfon. In order to account for this our 
iiltorians do little more than produce the trite ob- 
{orvations concerning the influence of proſperity 
to alter the character and to corrupt the heart. 
he queen, fay they, having reached the utmoſt 
point to which her ambition aſpired, no longer 
preſerved her accuſtomed moderation, but, with 
n inlolence uſual to the fortunate, looked down 
upon thoſe by whole aſſiſtance ſhe had been en- 
abled to rife ſo high. But it is neither in the de- 
przvity of the human heart, nor in the ingrati- 
tade of the queen's diſpoſition, that we muſt 
ſcurch for the motives of her preſent conduct. 
Thele were derived from another and a more re— 
mote ſource, which, in order to clear the ſubſe- 
quent tranſactions, we ſhall endeavour to open 
with ſome care. 

The ambition of the princes of Lorrain had 
been no leſs ſucceſsful than daring ; but all their 
ichemes were diſtinguiſhed by being vait and un- 
bounded, Though ftrangers at the court of 
France, their eminent aries had raiſed them, 
in a ſhort time, to an height of power ſuperior 


to that of all other ſubjects, and had placed them 


6 Keith, 81. 
on 
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on a level even with the princes of the blood 
themſelves. The church, the anny, the revenue, 
were under their direction. Nothing but the 
royal dignity remained unattained, and they were 
elevated to a near alliance with it, by the mar. 
riage of the queen of Scots to the dauphin. In 
order to gratify their own vanity, aud to rende. 
their niece more worthy the heir of France, they 
fet on foot ber claim to the crown of England, 
which was founded on pretences not unplautible, 

The tragical amours and marriages of Hey. 
ry VIII. arc known to all the world. Moved by 
the caprices of his love, or of his reſentment, that 
impatient and arbitrary monarch had divorced or 
beheaded four of the fix queens whom he mar. 
ried. In order to gratify him, both his daugh- 
ters had been declared illegitimate by act of par- 
liament; and yet, with that fantaſtic inconſiſtence 
which diſtinguiſhes his character, be, in his lalt 
will, whereby he was empowered to ſetile the 
order of ſucceſſion, called both of them to the 
throne upon the death of their brother Edward ; 
and, at the ſame time, paſling by the poſterity of 
his eldeſt ſiſter Margaret queen of Scotland, he 
appoinuid the line of ſucceſſion to continue in the 
deſcendants of his younger ſiſter the ducheſs or 
Suffolk. 

In conſequence of this deſtination, the validity 
whereof was admitted by the Engliſh, but never 
recognized by foreigners, Mary had reigned in 
England without the leaſt complaint of neigh- 
bouring princes. But the fame cauſes which ia. 
cilitated her acceſſion to the throne, were obſta- 
cles to the elevation of her fiſter Elizabeth, and 
rendered her poſſeſſion of it precarious and in- 

— ſecure. 
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ſecure, Rome trembled for the catholic faith, 
undet a proteſtant queen of ſuch eminent abilities. 
Ihe ſame ſuperſtitious fears alarmed the court of 
Spain, France beheld with concern a throne, to 
which the queen of Scots could form ſo man 
pretenſions, occupied by a rival, whoſe birth, in 
the opinion of all good catholics, excluded her 
from any legal right of ſucceſſion. The impotent 
hatred of the Roman pontiff, or the ſlow coun- 
cils of Philip II. would have produced no ſudden. 
or formidable effect. The ardent and impetuous 
ambition of the princes of Lorrain, who at that 
time governed the court of France, was more de- 
ciſive;, and more to be dreaded. Inftigated by 
them, Henry, ſoon after the death of Mary, per- 
naded his daughter-in-law, and her huſband, to 
aTume the title of king and queen of England. 
They affected to publiſh this to all Europe. They 
uſed that ſtyle and appellation in publie papers, 
{one of which ſtill remait . The arms of Eng- 
hend were engraved on their coin and plate, and 
borne by them on all occaſions. No preparations, 
however, were made to ſupport this impohtic and 
premature claim. Elizabeth was already ſeated 
on her throne ; ſhe poſſeſſed all the intrepidity of 
birit, and all the arts of policy, which were ne- 
ceſſary for maintaining that ſtation. England 
was growing into reputation for naval power. 
Phe marine of France had been utterly neglect- 
ed; and Scotland remained the only avenue by 
which the territories of Elizabeth could be ap- 
proached. It was on that fide, therefore, that 
the princes of Lorrain determined to make their 


 Anderſ, Diplom. Scot. No. 68 and 164. 
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attack e; and, by ufing the name and pretenſions 
of the Scottiſh queen, they hoped to rouſe the 


Englith catholics, formidable at that time by: 


their zeal and numbers, and exaſperated to the ut- 
molt againſt E. lizabeth, on account of the change 
winch the had made m the national religion. 
It was vain to expect the aſſiſtance of the Scot. 

. Uifh.proteſtants to dethrone a queen, whom all Eu- 
rope began to conſider the molt powerful guardian 
and defender of the reformed faith. To break the 
power and reputation, of that party in Scotland 
became, for this reaſon, a neceſſary ſtep towards 
the invaſion of England. With this the princes 
of Lorrain reſolve ki to open their ſcheme. And 
as perſecution was the only method for tupprell- 

ing religious opinions known in that age, or dic- 
tated by the deſpotic and ſanguinary ſpirit of the 
Romiſh ſuperſtition, this, in its utmoſt violence, 
they determined to employ. The carl of Argyll, 

the prior of St. Andrew's, and other leaders of 
the party, were marked out by them for imme- 

diate deſtruction ; and they hoped, by puniſh- 
ing them, to intimidate their followers. Inſtruc— 
tions for this purpoſe were ſent from France to 
the queen regent. 'That humane and ſagacious 
princeſs condemned a meaſure which was Equally 
violent and impolitic. By long reſidence in Scot- 
land, ſhe had become acquainted with the eager 
and impatient temper of the nation; ſhe well 
knew the power, the number, and popularity of 
the proteſtan t leaders; and had been a witneſs to 
the intrepid and unconquerable reſolution which 
religious fervour could inſpire. What then could 


e Forbes, Collect. i. 253. 269. 279. 404. 
f Forbes, i. 152. 
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he gained by rouſing this dangerous ſpirit, which 


hitherto all the arts of policy had ſcarcely been 
able to reſtrain? If it once Late looſe, the au- 
thority of a regent would be little capable to ſub- 
due, or even to moderate, its rage. If, in order 
to quell it, foreign forces were called in, this 
would give the alarm to the whole nation, irri- 
tated already at the exceſſire power which the 
French poſſeſſed in the kingdom, and ſuſpicious 
of all their deſigns, Amidſt the ſhock which this 
might occaſion, far from hoping to exterminate 
the proteſtant doctrine, it would be well if the 


whole fabric of the eſtabliſhed church were not 


ſhaken, and perhaps overturned from the founda- 
tion. Theſe prudent remonſtrances made no im- 
preſſion on her brothers; precipitant, but inflexi- 
ble in all their reſolutions, they inſiſted on the full 
and rigorous execution of their plan. Mary, paſ- 
honately devoted to the intereſt of France, and 
ready, on all occaſions, to ſacrifice her own opi- 
nions to the inclinations of her brothers, prepared 
to execute their commands with implicit ſubmiſ- 
ſion ł&, and, contrary to her own judgment, and 
to all the rules of ſound policy, the became the 
in{:rament of exciting civil commotions in Scot- 
land, the fatal termination of which ſhe foreſaw 
and dreaded, | 

From the time of the queen's competition for 
the regency with the duke of Chatelherault, the 
popiſh clergy, under the direction of the arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrew's, had ſet themſelves in 
oppoſition to all her meafures. Her firſt ſtep 
toward the execution of her new ſcheme, was to 
regain their favour, Nor was this reconcilement 

s Melv. 48. Mem, de Caſtlenau, ap. Jeb, vol. ii. 446. 
Q 2 a mat- 
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a matter of difficulty. The popiſh eccleſiaſtics, 
ſeparated from the reſt of mankind by the law of 
celibacy, one of the boldeſt and moſt ſucceſsfy] 
efforts of human policy; and combined among 
themſelves in the cloſeſt and moſt ſacred union, 
have been accuſtomed, in every age, to ſacrifice 
all private and particular paſſions to the dignity 
and intereſt of their order. Delighted on thi; 
occaſion with the proſpect of triumphing over 2 
faction, the encroachments of which they had 
long dreaded, and animated with the hopes of re- 
eſtabliſhing their declining grandeur on a firmer 
baſis, they, at once, cancelled the memory of pat 
injuries, and engaged to ſecond the queen in al! 
her attempts to check the progreſs of the reform. 
tion. The queen, being ſecure of their aſſiſtance, 
openly approved of the decrees of the convoca- 
tion, by which the principles of the reformer; 
were condemned; and at the {ame time ſhe iſſucd 
2 proclamation, enjoining all perſons to obſer»: 
the approaching feſtival of Eaſter according to 
the Romiſh ritual. 

As it was no longer poſſible to miſtake the 
queen's intentions, the proteſtants, who ſaw the 
danger approach, in order to avert it, employed 
the earl of Glencairn, and fir Hugh Campbell ot 
Loudon, to expoſtulate with her concerning this 
change towards ſeverity, which their former ſer— 
vices had ſo little merited, and which her re- 
iterated promiſes gave them no reaſon to expect. 
She, without diſguiſe or apology, avowed to them 
her reſolution 7 extirpating the reformed rel. 
gion.out of the kingdom. And, upon their ur- 
ging her former engagements with an uncourtly, 


but honeſt boldneſs, the ſo far forgot her uſual 


modera- 
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moderation, as to utter a ſentiment, which, how- 
ever apt thoſe of royal condition may be to en- 
tertain it, prudence ſhould teach them to conceal 
as much as poſſible. 4 The promiſes of princes,” 
ſays ſhe, « ought not to be too carefully remem— 
bered, nor the performance of them exacted, un- 
leſs it ſuits their own convemency.”” 

The indignation which betrayed the queen into 
this raſh expreſſion, was nothing in compariſon of 
that with which ſhe was animated, upon hearing 
that the public exerciſe of the reformed religion 
had been introduced into the town of Perth. At 
once ſhe threw oft the maſk, and iſſued a mandate, 
ſummoning all. the proteſtant preachers in the 
kingdom to a court of juſtice, which was to be 
held at Stirling on the tenth of May. The pro- 
teſtants, who, r their union, began about this 
time to be diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Cox- 
GREGATION, were alarmed, but not intimidated 
by this danger; and inſtantly reſolved not to 
abandon the men to whom they were indebted for 
the moſt valuable of all bleſſings, the knowledge 
of truth. At that time there prevailed in Scot- 
and, with reſpect to criminal trials, a cuſtom, in- 
troduced at firſt by the inſtitutions of vaſſalage 
and clanſhip, and tolerated afterwards under a 
feeble government ; perſons accuſed of any crime 
were accompanied to the place of trial by a re- 
timue of their friends and adherents, aſſembled for 
that purpoſe from every quarter of the kingdom. 
Authoriſed by this ancient practice, the reformed 
convened in great numbers, to attend their paſtors 
to Stirling. The queen dreaded their approach 
with a train ſo numerous, though unarmed ; and 
n order to prevent them from advancing, ſhe em- 
| Q 3 powercd 
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powered John Erſkine of Dun, a perſon of emi. 
nent authority with the party, to promiſe in her 
name, that ſhe would put a ſtop to the intended 
trial, on condition the preachers and their retinue 
advanced no nearer to Stirling. Erſkine, being 
convinced hunſelf of the queen's ſincerity, ſerved 
her with the utmoſt zeal; and the proteſtants, 
averle from proceeding to any act of violence, 
liſtened with pleafure to ſo pacific a propoſition, 
The preachers, with a few e of the party, 
remained at Perth; the multitude which had ga- 
thered from different parts of the kingdom it. 
perſed, and retired to their own habitations. 

But, notwithſtanding this ſolemn promiſe, the 
queen, on the tenth of May, proceeded to cal! tv 
trial the perſons who had been ſummoned, and 
upon their non-appcarance the rigour of juſlice 
took place, and they were pronounced outlazre, 
By this ignoble artifice, ſo incompatible with re- 
gal dignity, and ſo inconſiſtent with that integrity 
which ſhould prevail in all tranſactions betwec 
ſovereigns and their ſubjects, the queen forfeitc 
the eſteem and confidence of the whole nation. 
The proteſtants, ſhocked no leſs at the indecency 
with which ſhe violated the public faith, than a: 
the danger which threatened themſelves, prepared 
boldly Pr their own defence. Erſkine, enraged 
at having been made the inſtrument for deceiving 
his party, inſtantly abandoned Stirling, and 1. 
pairing to Perth, added to the zeal of his aſſoci- 
ates, by his repreſentations of the queen's infle::- 
ble reſolution to ſuppreſs their religion h. 

The popular rhetoric of Knox powerfully ſe- 
conded his repreſentations : he having been cur- 
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ried a priſoner into France, together with the 
other perſons taken in the caſtle of St. Andrew's, 
{von made his eſcape out of that country; and 
reſiding ſometimes in England, ſometimes in 
Scotland, had at laſt been driven out of both 
kingdoms by the rage of the popiſh clergy, 
and was obliged to retire to Geneva. Theuce 
he was called by the leaders of the proteſt- 
ants in Scotland; and, in compliance with their 
{ulicitations, be ſet out for bis native country, 
where he arrived a few days before the trial ap- 
vointed at Stirling. He hurried inſtantly to Perth, 
+0 ſhare with kis brethren in the common danger, 
or to aſſiſt them in the common cauſe. While their 
minds were in that ferment, which the queen's per- 
diouſneſs and their own danger occalioned, he 
mounted the pulpit, and by a vehement harangue 
againſt 1dolatry, named the multitude with the 
tmoſt rage. The iudiſeretion of a prieſt, who, 
immediately after Knox's ſermon, was preparing 
o celebrate mals, and began to decorate the altar 
for that purpoſe, precipitated them into immedi- 
ate action. With tumultuary, but irreſiſtible 
violence, they fell upen the churches in that city, 
overturned the altars, detaced the pictures, broke 
in pieces the images; and proceeding next to the 
monaiteries, they in a few hours laid thoſe ſump- 
tuous fabrics almoſt level with the ground. This 
tous inſurrection was not the effect of any con- 
cert, or previous deliberation : cenſured by the 
tormed er v and publicly condemned by 
p-rions of moſt power and credit with the party, 
't mult be regarded merely as an accidental erup- 
en of popular rage |. 
i Knox, Hiſt, 127, 128. 
But 
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But to the queen dowager theſe proceeding; 
appearcd in a very different light. Beſides thetr 
manifeſt contempt for her . 1 the protect. 
ants hed violated every thing in religion which ſhe 
deemed venerable or holy; and on both theſe ac. 
counts ſhe determined to inflict the ſevereſt ven. 

eance on the whole party. She had already 

rawn the troops in French pay to Stirling ; with 
theſe, and what Scottiſh forces ſhe could levy of a 
ſudden, ſhe marched directly to Perth, in hopes 
of ſurpriſing the proteſtant leaders before they 
could allemble their followers, whom, out of con- 
hdence in her diſingenuous promiſes, they had 
been raſhly induced to dilmil „ ntelligence of 
theſe preparations and menaces was ſoon convey- 
ed to Perth. The proteſtants would gladly have 
ſoothed the queen, by addreſſes both to herſelf and 
to the perſons of greateſt credit in her count; 
but finding her inexorable, they, with great vi. 
gour took meaſures for their own defence. Their 
adherents, animated with zeal for religion, and 
eager to expole themſelves in ſo good a cauſe, 
flocked in ſuch numbers to Perth, that they not 
only ſecured the town from danger, but within 
a few days were in a condition to take the field, 
and to face the queen, who advanced with an 
army ſeven thouſand ſtrong. 

Neither party, however, was impatient to en- 
gage. The queen dreaded the event of a battic 
with men whom the fervour of religion rated 
above the ſenſe of fear or of danger. "The pre 
teſtants beheld with regret the earl of Argy!, 
the prior of St. Andrew's, and ſome other em!- 
nent perſons of their party, ſtill adhering to the 


queen ;z and deſtitute of their aid and counſel, 
declined 
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declined hazarding an action, the ill ſucceſs of 
which might have proved the ruin of their cauſe. 
The proſpect of an accommodation was for theſe 
reaſous highly acceptable to both ſides: Argyll 
and the prior, who were the queen's commiſ- 
\oners for conducting the negotiation, ſeem to 
ave been ſincerely defirous of reconciling the 
contending factions ; and the carl of Glencairn 
arriving unexpecteely with a powerful reinforce- 
ment to the congregation, augmented the queen's 
-agernels for peace. A treaty was accordingly 
concluded, in which it was Kpulated that both 
armies ſhould be diſbanded, and the gates of 
Perth fet open to the queen; that indemnity 
ſhould be granted to the inhabitants of that city, 
and to all others concerned in the late inſurrec-— 
tion; that no French garriſon ſhoule be left in 
Perth, and no French ſoldier ſhould approach 
within three miles of that place; and that a par- 
lament ſhould immediately be held, in order to 
compoſe whatever differences might ſtill remain ©, 

May 29.] The leaders af the congregations 
diſtruſtful of the queen's ſincerity, and ſenũble 
that conceſſions, flowing not from inclination, 
but cxtorted by the neceſſity of her affairs, could 
not long remain in force, entered into a new aſ- 
fociation, by which they bound themſelves, on 
the firſt jnfringement of the preſent treaty, or on 
the leaſt appearance of danger to their religion, 
to re- aſſemble their followers, and to take arms 
n defence of what they deemed the cauſe of God 
and of their country i. 

Ihe qucen, by her conduct, demonſtrated theſe 
precautions to be the reſult of no groundleſs or 
k Keith, $9. 1 Knox, 138. 
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unneceſſary fear. No ſooner were the proteſtan MW 
forces diſmiſſed, than ſhe broke every article 0 
the treaty. She introduced French troops into 
Perth, fined ſome of the inhabitants, baniſhed WW 
others, removed the magiltrates out of office, 
and, on her retiring to Stirling, ſhe left behind 
her a garriſon of fix hundred men, with orders 
to allow the exerciſe of no other religion than the 
Roman catholic, The ſituation of Perth, a place 
at that time of ſome ſtrength, and a town among 
the molt proper of any in the kingdom for the 
{tation of a garriſon, ſcems to have allured the 
queen to this unjuſtifhiable and 1il]-judged breach 
of public faith; which ſhe endeavoured to colour, 
by alleging that the body of men left at Perth 
was a compoſed of. native Scots, though 

kept in pay by the king of France. | 
The queen's ſcheme began gradually to un- 
fold; it was now apparent, that not only the 
religion, but the liberties of the kingdom were 
threatened ; and that the French troops were to 
be employed as inſtruments for ſubduing the 
Scots, and wreathing the yoke about their necks. 
Martial as the genius of the Scots then was, the 
pointy of their country made it impoſſible to 
cep their armies long aſſembled ; and even 2 
very ſmall body of regular troops mg have 
proved formidable to the nation, though conlill- 
ing wholly of ſoldiers. But what number of 
French forces were then in Scotland, at whit 
times, and under what pretext they returned, 
after having left the kingdom in one thouſand 
five hundred and fifty, we cannot with any ces 
tainty determine. Contemporary hiſtorians often 
ſelect with little judgment the chrmmllance 
| whic! 
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which they tranſmit to poſterity ; and with re- 
ſpect to matters of the greateſt curioſity and im- 
portance, leave ſucceeding ages altogether in 
the dark. We may conjecture, however, from 
ſome puſlages in Buchanan, that the French, and 
Scots in French pay, amounted at leaſt to three 
thouſand men, under the command of Monſieur 
D'Or fel, a creature of the houſe of Guiſe; and 
they were ſoon augmented to a much more form- 
dable number. 

The queen, encouraged by having ſo conſider- 
able a body of well-diſctplined troops at her com- 
mand, and inſtigated by the violent counſels. of 
D'Oyſel, had ventured, as we have obſerved, to 
violate the treaty of Perth, and by that raſh ac- 
tion, once more threw the nation into the moſt 
dangerous convulſions. The earl of Argyll and 
the prior of St. Andrew's, inſtantly deſerted a 
court where faith and honour ſeemed to them to 
be no longer regarded; and joined the leaders 
of the congregation, who had retreated to the 
caſtern part of Fife. The barons from the neigli- 
bouring counties repaired to them, the preachers 
routed the people to arms, and wherever they 
came, the fame violent operations which accident 
d vecahhoned at Perth, were now encouraged 
out of policy. The enraged multitude was let 
loole, and churches and monaſteries, the monu- 
ments of eceleſiaſtic pride and luxury, were ſaeri- 
tice] to their zeal. , 

11 order to check their career, the queen, 
without loſing a moment, put her troops in mo- 
tune; but the zeal of the congregation got the 
tat once more of her vigilance and activity. In 
et warlike age, when all men were accuſtomed 

10 
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to arms, and on the leaſt proſpect of danger wer 
ready to run to them, the leaders of the proteſt. 
ants found no difficulty to raiſe an army, 
Though they ſet out from St. Andrew's with 
a flender train of an hundred horſe, crowd: 
flocked to their ſtandards from every corner ot 
the country through which they marched ; and 
before they reached Falkland, a village only ten 
miles diftant,. they were able to meet the queen 
with ſuperior force®, 

The queen, ſurpriſed at the approach of ſo 
formidable a body, which was drawn up by it 
leaders in ſuch a manner as added greatly in ap- 
pearance to its numbers, had again recourſe tt 
negotiation. She found, however, that the pre- 
ſervation of the proteſtant religion, their zeal tor 
which had at firit wuſed the leaders of the con 
gregation to take arms, was not the only object 
they had now in view. They were animated 
with the warmeſt love of civil liberty, which 
they conceived to be in imminent danger from 
the attempts of the French forces; and the!- 
two paſſions mingling, added reciprocally to eac!: 
other's itrength. Together with more enlarge 
notions in religion, the reformation filled the Hu- 
man mind with more liberal and generous ſent:- 
ments coneerning civil government. The genius of 
popery is extremely favourable to the power ol 
princes. The implicit ſubmiſſion to all her de- 
crees, which is exacted by the Romiſh church, 
prepares and breaks the mind for political ſervi- 
tude; and the doctrines of the reformers, by 
overturning the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of ſuperſtition, 
weakened the firmeſt foundations of civil ty- 

m Knox, 141. 
| rYaoauny. 
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ranny. That bold ſpirit of inquiry, which led 


men to reject theological errors, accompanied 
them in other ſciences, and diſcovered every 
where the ſame manly zeal for truth. A new 
llndy, introduced at the ſame time, added 
-rcater force to the ſpirit of liberty. Men be- 
came more acquainted with the Greek and Ro— 
wan authors, who deſcribed exquiſite models of 
free government, far ſuperior to the inaccurate 
and oppreſſive ſyſtem eſtabliſhed by the feudal 
law ; and produced ſuch illuſtrious examples of 
public virtue, as wonderfully ſuited both the 
circumſtances and ſpirit of that age. Many 
among the moſt eminent reformers were them- 
ſelves conſiderable malters in ancient learning, 
and all of them eagerly adopted the maxims and 
ſpirit of the ancients with regard to govern- 
ment *, The moſt ardent love of liberty accom- 
paned the proteſtant religion throughout all its 
progreſs; and wherever it was embraced, it 
rouled an independent ſpirit, which rendered men 
attentive to their privileges as ſubjeas, and jea- 
ions of the encroachments of their ſovereigns. 
Knox, and the other preachers of the reform- 
ation, infuſed generous ſentiments concerning go- 


® The exceffire admiration of ancient policy was the occa- 
hon of Knox's famous book concerning the Government of 
emen, wherein, conformable to the maxims of the ancient 
celdators, which modern experience has proved to be ill- 
lounded, he pronounces the elevation of women to the ſu- 
eme authority to be utterly deitruftive of good gavern- 
ment. His principles, authorities, and examples were all 
drawn from ancient writers. The ſame obſervations may 
be made with regard to Buchanan's Dialogue, De Jure Reg 
apud Scotos, It is founded not on the maxims of feudal, but 
of ancient republicen governments. | 
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vernment into the minds of their hearers; aud 
the Scottiſh barons, naturally free and bold, 
were prompted to aſſert their rights with more 
freedom and boldneſs than ever. Inſtead 
obeying the queen regent, who had enjome! 
them to lay down their arms, they demande 
not only the redreſs of their religious grievances, 
but, as a prehminary toward ſettling the nation 
and ſecuring its hhertics, required the immediate 
expulſion of the French troops out of Scotland. 
It was not in the queen's power to make fo impor- 
tant a conceſſion without the concurrence of the 
French monarch ; and as ſome time was requiſite 
in order to obtain that, ſhe hoped, during this in- 
terval, to receive ſuch reinforcements from Franc:, 
as would inſure the accompliſhment of tha: 
deſign which the had twice attempted with 
unequal ſtrength. Meanwhile the agreed to 
ceſſation of arms for eight days [June 13], ard 
before the expiration of theſe, engaged to trag 
ort the French troops to the ſouth fide of e 
3 and to {ſend commiſſioners to St. An- 
drew's, who ſhould Iabcar to bring all differences 
to an accommodation. As ſhe hoped, by means 
of the French troops, to overawe the proteit- 
ants in the ſouthern counties, the former article 
in the treaty was punctually executed; the lat. 
ter, having been inſerted merely to amufe the 
congregation, was no longer remembered. 


By - theſe reiterated and wanton inſtances of 


perfidy, the queen loſt all credit with her adver- 
ſaries; and no fafety appearing in any other 
courſe, they again took arms with more inflanicd 
reſentment, and with bolder and more extent:vc 
views. The removing of the French forces has 
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laid open to them all the country ſituated be- 
tween Forth and Tay. The inhabitants of 
Perth alone remaining ſubjected to the inſolence 
and exactions of the garriſon which the queen 
und left there, implored the aſſiſtance of the 
-onGreration for their relief. Thither they 
narched, and having without effect required the 
11:23 to evacuate the town in terms of the for- 
mer treaty, they prepared to —_— it in form. 
he queen employed the earl of Huntly and 
lord Erikine to divert them from this enterpriſe, 
it her wonted artitices were now of no avail; 
repeated ſo often they could deceive no longer 
d without liſtening to her offers, the proteſtants 
continued the ſiege, and ſoon obliged the garri- 
on to capitulate. 

tur the loſs of Perth, the queen endeavoured 
to ſeize Stirling, a place of ſome ſtrength, and, 
from its command of the only bridge over the 
Forth, of great importance. But the leaders of 
the congregation having 2 of her de- 
lin, prevented the execution of it, by an halty 
march thither with part of their forces. The 
inhabitants, heartily attached to the cauſe, fet 
open to them the gates of their town. Thence 
they advanced with the ſame rapidity towards 
Edinburgh, which the queen, on their approach, 
abandoned with precipitation, and retired to 
Dunbar, 

The proteſtant army, wherever it came, kin- 
Wed or ſpread the 3 of reformation, and 
che utmoſt exceſſes of violence were committed 
upon churches and monaſteries. The former 
were ſpoiled of every decoration which was then 
*iteemed ſacred; the latter were laid in ruins. 
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vernment into the minds of their hearers; and 
the Scottiſh barons, naturally free and bold, 
were. prompted to aſſert their rights with more 
freedom and holdnefs than ever. Inſtead 
obeying the queen regent, who had enjome/ 
them to lay down their arms, they demande 
not only the redreſs of their religious grievance. 
but, as a preliminary toward ſettling the nation 
and ſecuring its hhertics, required the immediate 
expulſion of the French troops out. of Scotland. 
It was not in the queen's power to make ſo impor- 
tant a conceſhon without the concurrence of ti: 
French monarch ; and as ſome time was requiite 
in order to obtain that, {he hoped, duriug this in- 
terval, to receive ſuch reinforcements from Francs, 
as would inſure the accompliſhment of tha 
deſign which ſhe had twice attempted with 
unequal ſtrength. Meanwhile the agreed to 
ceſſation of arms for eight days [June 13], and 
before the expiration of theſe, engaged to tran. 
ort the French troops to the ſouth fide of ihe 
Forth, and to ſend commiſſioners to St. An- 
drew's, who ſhould labour to bring all difterences 
to an accommodation. As ſhe hoped, by means 
of the French troops, to overawe the proteit- 
ants in the ſouthern counties, the former article 
in the treaty was punctually executed; the lat- 
ter, having been inſerted merely to amufe the 
congregation, was no longer remembered. 


By -theſe reiterated and wanton inſtances of 


perſidy, the queen loſt all credit with her adver- 
ſaries; and no fafety appearing in any other 
courſe, they again took arms with more inflan cd 
reſentinent, and with bolder and more extent:ve 
views. The removing of the French forces r 
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laid open to them all the country ſituated be- 
tween Forth and Tay. The inhabitants of 
Perth alone remaining ſubjected to the inſolence 
| and exactions of the garriſon which the queen 
had left there, implored the aſſiſtance of the 
-oncregation for their relief. Thither they 
marched, and having without effect required the 
11-23 to evacuate the town in terms of the for- 
mer treaty, they prepared to belicge it in form. 
hie queen employed the earl of Huntly and 
lord Erikine to divert them from this enterpriſe, 
Ait her wonted artitices were now of no avail ; 
| * repeated fo often they could deceive no longer 

A without liſtening to her offers, the proteſtants 
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„ continued the fiege, and ſoon obliged the garri- 
| | on to capitulate. 

\ © }_ A iter thelols of Perth, the queen endeavoured 
i © to ſeize Stirling, a place of ſome ſtrength, and, 
j * from its command of the only bridge over the 
ort, of great importance. But the leaders of 
e the congregation having W N of her de- 
ten, prevented the execution of it, by an haſty 
„march thither with part of their forces. The 
„ bhabitants, heartily attached to the cauſe, ſet 
1 bopen to them the gates of their town. Thence 
le they advanced with the ſame rapidity towards 
ti WT {tinburgh, which the queen, on their approach, 
* # abandoned with precipitation, and retired to 

= Dunbar, 

of The proteſtant army, wherever it came, kin- 
or ſpread the — of reformation, and 
er de utmoſt exceſſes of violence were committed 
d pon churches and monaſteries. The former 
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We are apt, at this diſtance of time, to condemn 
the fur! us Leal of the reforme: . 27 to regret 


the overthrow of fo many ttately fabrics, the 
monuments of our anceſtors magu! ücence. and 
among the no ble!t ornaments of the king Zon 


But amidt the violence of a reformation, « carr 
on in oppoſition to legal authority, tome reg i 
larities were unavcilable z and perhaps no 
could have been permitted more proper to allur, 
and intereſt the mul. tude; or more fatal to the 
randcur of the Etta, blihed church. How a. 
turd foever and ill-fourded the ipeciative EYTOrs 
of popery may be, . El quiry and attention 
are requitite towards diſcoveris ig them. The 
abuſes and corruptions v/hich had crept into the 
public worſhip of that church, lay more open t 
obſervation, and by ſtriking the ſenſ es, EXC ited 
more univerſal diſguſt. Under the! long reign 
of heatheniſm, ſuperitition ſeems to have ex- 
hauſted its talent of invention, fo that when a 
ſuperſtitious ſpirit ſeized Chriſtians, they were 
obliged to imitate the heathens in the pomp and 
magnificence of their ceremomes, and to borrow 


from them the ornaments and decorations of 


their temples. To the pure and {imple worſhip 
of the primitive Chriitiaus, there ſucceeded 2 
ſpecies of ſplendid idolatry, nearly refembling 
thoſe pagan originals w hence it had been copied. 
The contrariety of ſuch obſervances to the 
ſpirit of Chriſtianity, was almott the firſt thing, 
in the Romuth fy ſtern, which awakened the in 
dignation of the retormers, who, applying to 
theſe the denunciations in the Old Tet ſtament 
agaiuſt idolatry, imagined that they could no 

endeavour at ſuppreting them with too m. ach 
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cal. No taik could be more acceptable to the 
multitude than to overturn thoſe ſeats of . ſuper- 
jon; they ran with emulation to perfern it, 
and happy was the man whoſe hand was moſt 
Jventurous and ſucceſsful in executing a work 
med lo pious. Nor did their leaders labour 
to le n this impetuous ſpirit of reformation, 
Irregul ar and viole ent as its fallies were, they 
tended directly to that end which they had in 
views for by demolithing the monaſteries 
ughout the kingdom, and ferting at liberty 
ir wretched inhabitants, they hope J to render 
mpoſſible ever to rebuild the one, or to re- 
einblet the other. 
, amidit theſe irregular proceedings, a cir 
eumitance, which does honour to the con duct 
and humanity of the leaders of the agg ation, 
'cferves notice. They ſo far reſtrained the rage 
: their follow rt, and were able ſo to temper 
ir heat and zeal, that few of the Roman 
es were —— to any perſonal inſult, 


and not a angle man ſuffered death o. 

At the ſame time we ditcover, by the fa city 
with wich theſe great re volutions were eſtecte Gy 
how Nolent] ly the current of national favour ran 


the reformation. No more than three 

57 = men marc!i;ed out of Perth under the 

ot Argyll and prior of St. Andrew's z 

eich any inconfiderable force th ey advanced. 

But wherever they came, the people joincd them 

aa bak ; their army was ſeldom teſs n UIEFGus 

a tive thoutand men; the gates of every 

en were thrown Open do rec ive then; 3 and, 
* Lelly, ap. Jebb, vol. i. 231. ? Keith, 94. 
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without ſtriking a ſingle blow, they took poſſeſſion 
of the capital of the kingdom [ June 291. 

This rapid and aſtoniſhing ſucceſs ſeems tg 
have encouraged the reformers to extend their 
views, and to rife in their demands. Not ſatis. 
hed with their tirft claim of toleration for th-ir 
religion, they now openly aimed at eftablifhin 
the proteſtant doctrine on the rnins of popery. 
For this reaſon they determined to fix their rc 
dence at Edinburgh ; and, by their appointment, 
Knox, and {ome other preachers, taking pofſcſion 
ot the pulpits, which had been abandoned by 
the affrightencd clergy, declaimed againit the 
errors of poperv with ſuch fervent zcal as could 
not fail of gaining many proſelytes. 

In the mean time the queen, who had pru— 
dently given way to a torrent which ſhe could 
not reſiſt, obſerved with pleaſure that it now 
began to ſublide. The leaders of the congre- 
_ gation had been above two months in arms, and 
by the expences of a campaign protracted {0 
long beyond the uſual time of ſervice in that 
age, had exhauſted all the money which a coun- 
try, where riches did not abound, had been able 
to ſupply. The multitade, dazzled with their 
ſucceis, and concluding the work to be alrcady 
done, retired to their own habitations. A few 
only of the more zealous or wealthy barons re- 
manned with their preachers »t Edinburgh. As 
intelligence is procured in civil wars with littic 
viftculty, whatever was tranſacted at Edinburgh 
was ſoon known at Dunbar. The queen, regu- 
lat ing her own conduct by the ſituation of he: 
adverſaries, artfully amuſed them with _ gee 
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pect of an immediate accommodation; while, 
at the ſame time, ſhe by ſtudied delays ſpun out 
the negotiations for that purpoſe to ſuch a 
ſangth, that in the end the party dwindled to an 
incor!iderable number; and, as if peace had 
h-cn already re- eſtabliſhed, became careleſs of mi- 
''tary diſcipline, The queen, who watched for 
duch an opportunity, advanced unexpectedly, by 
« {udden march in the night, with all her forces, 
and appearing before Edinburgh, ſilled that 
city with the utmoſt conſternation. The pro— 
ivitants, weakened by the imprudent diſperſion 

their followers, durſt not encounter the 
Fr-nch troops in the open field; and were even 
unable to defend an ill-fortiſied town againit 
their aſſaults. Unwilling, however, to aban- 
don the citizens to the queen's mercy, they en- 
dea bured, by facing the enemy's army, to 
gun time for collecting their own aſſociates. 
But the queen, in ſpite of all their reſiſtance, 
would have eahly forced her way into the town, 
che ſeaſorable concluſion of a truce had not 
procured her admiſſion without the effuſion of 
viood, 

Their dangerous ſituation ealily induced the 
ders of the congregation to liſten to any 
ovrrtures of peace; and as the queen was look- 
daily for the arrival of a ſtrong reinforcement 
rom France, and expected great advantages 
fn a ceſſation of arms, ſhe alſo agreed to it 
don no unequal conditions, Together with a 
\ulpenfion of hoſtilities, from the 24th of July 
o the 10th of January, it was ſtipulated in 
his treaty, that, on the one hand, the proteſt. 


+15 ſhould open the gates of Edinburgh next 


morning 
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morning to the queen regent; remain in dutify] 
iubjection to her government; abllam from al! 
tuture violation of religious houſes ; and give 
no interruption to the eſtablithed clergy, either 
in the diicharge of tlieir functions, or in the 
enſoyment of their heneftices On the other 
hand, the queen agreed to give no moleflation to 
the preachers or proteſtors of the proteilant re. 
ligion; to allow' the citizens of Edinburgh, 
during the ceſſation of hoſtilities, to enjoy che 
exercie of religious worſhip according to tiic 
form moit agreeable to the conſcience of cach 
individual; and to permit the free and public 
profeſſion of the proteſtant faith in every part 
ot the kingdom 4. The queen, by thete liberal 
conceſſions in behalf of their religion, hope to 
ſooth the proteſtants, and expected, from indul- 
ging their favourite paſſion, to render them more 
compliant with reſpect to other articles, partic\1- 
larly the expulſion of the French troops out vt 
Scotland. The anxiety which the queen ex- 
preſſed for retaining this body of men, rendere! 
them more and more the objects of nations! 
Jealouſy and avertion. The immediate expulſion 
of them was therefore demanded anew, and 
with greater warmth ; but the queen, taking 
advantage of the diitreſs of the adverſe part, 
cluded the requeſt, and would conſent ty nothing 
more than that a French garriſon ſhould not be 
introduced into Edinburgh, 

Tl e deſperate ſtate kate affairs impoſed on 
the congregation the neceflity of agreeing to 
this article, which, however, was very far from 
giving them ſatisfaction, Whatever apprehen- 
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us the Scots had conceived from retaining the 
'rench forces in the kingdom, were abundantly 
{ihed during the late commotions. A ſmall 
ody of thoſe troops, maintained in conſtant pay, 
and rendered formidable hy regular diſcipline, 
had checked the progreſs of a martial people, 
hough animated with zeal both for religion and 
berty. The ſmalleſt addition to their number, 
ana conſiderable one was daily expected, might 
prove fatal to the public liberty, and Scotland 
nicht be expoſed to the danger of being re— 
ved from an independent Kingdom, to the 
n condition of a province, annexed to the 

Jominions of its powerful ally. 
in order to provide againſt this imminent ca- 
lamity, the duke of Chatelherault, and carl of 
Huntly, immediately after concluding the truce, 
"ohred an interview with the chiefs of the con- 
regation. Theſe two noblemen, the molt po- 
t-1t at that time in Scotland, were the leaders 
of the party which adhered to the eſtabliſhed 
church. They had followed the queen during 
late commotions, and having acceſs to ob- 
.crve more narrowly the dangerous tendency of 
Ver councils, their abhorrence of the yoke which 
was preparing for their country {urmounted all 
"ther conſiderations, and determined them rather 
© endanger the religion which they profeſſed, 
than to give their aid towards the execution of 
ner pernicious deſigns. They proceeded far- 
er, and promiſed to Argyll, Glencairn, and 
prior of St. Andrew's, who were appointed 
0 meet them, that if the queen ſhould, with her 
uſual infincerity, violate any article in the treaty 
0: truce, or refuſe to gratify the wiſhes of the 
whole 
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whole nation, by diſmiſſing her French troo-: 
they would then inſtantly join with their corn. 
trymen in compelling her to a meaſure which th» {Wo :; 
public iafety; and the 3 of their l. 
berties, rendered neceſſa 

Wn 8. ] About this time died Henry II. of Cor 

rance; juſt when he had adopted a fſyitn "a 
with regard to the affairs of Scotland, which : 
world, in all probability, have reſtored union | 
und tranquillity to. that kingdoms. Ton 3 
the cloſe of his reign, the princes of Lortan ! +, 
began viſibly to decline in favour, and the cc. en 
flable Montmorency, by the aſſiſtance of _th- | 
ducheſs of Valentinois, recovered that aſcendan 
over the ſpirit of his maiter, which his great ex WW 
perience, and his faithful, though often untortu. Wh ». 
nate, ſervices, ſeemed juſtly to merit. That 
prudent miniſter imputed the inſurrections WM -: 
Scotland wholly to the duke of Guiſe and the WW 
cardinal of Lorrain, whoſe violent and prec'- i 
pitant councils could not fail of tranſporting, 
beyond all bounds of moderation, men whole 
minds were poſſeſſed with that jealouſy which ' 
inſeparable from the love of civil liberty, or in- 
flamed with that ardour which accompanies re- 
ligious zeal. Montmorency, in order to con. 
vince Henry that he did not load his rivals with 


* 


any groundleſs accuſation, prevailed to have e 

Maile, a Scottiſh gentleman of his retinue, diu et 
patched into his native country with inſtructions WW: cr 
to obſexve the motions both of the regent and WW" © 
of her adverſaries; and the king agreed to te. ng, 
gulate his future proceedings in that kingdom Wy, 
by MelviPs report. Wed | 
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Did hiſtory indulge herſelf in theſe ſpecula- 
tions, it would he amuſing to inquire what 2 
different direction might have been given by this 
clolution to the national ſpirit; and to what a 
erent iſſue MelviPs report, which would have 
- the conduct of the malecontents in the molt 
able light, might have conducted the pub- 
orders. Perhaps by gentle treatment and 
fil policy the progrets of the retormation 
lit have been checked, and Scotland brought 
depend upon France. Perhaps, by gaining pol- 
Non of this avenue, the French might have 
ade their way into England, and, under colour 
of ſupporting Mary's title to the crown, they 
at not only have deicated all Elizabeth's 
n:cafrres in favour of the reformation, but have 
-elulihed the Roman catholic religion, and 
{:itroyed the liberties of that kingdom. But 
1:0 this boundleſs field of fancy and conjecture 
thc hitorian muſt make no excurfions; tou relate 
"221 OCeNrrences, and to explain their real cauſes 
and ellects, is his peculiar and only province. 
The tragical and untimely death of the French 
monarch put an end to all modcrate and pacific 
meutures with regard to Scotland, The duke 
: Guile, and the cardinal his brother, upon 
te acceſſion of Francis II. a prince void of 
genius and without experience, aſſumed the 
cet directiog of French affairs. Allied fo 
ly to the throne, by the marriage of their 
ge the queen of Scofs with the young 
King, they now wanted but little of regal dig- 
qty, and nothing of regal power, This power 
Cid not long remain inactive in their hands. 
Ine ſame valt ſchemes of ambition which oy 
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had planned out under the former reign, wer, 
again reſumed ; and they were enabled, by po. 
ſeſſing ſuch ample authority, to purſue them 
with more vigour and greater probability ot 
lucceſs. They beheld, with infinite regret, the 
progreſs of the proteſtant religion in Scotland; 
and, ſenſible what an unſurmountable obſtacle it 
would prove to their deſigns, they bent all thei 
ſtrength to check its growth, before it roſ« t, 
any greater heiglit. For this purpoſe they carried 
on their preparations with all pothble expedition, 
and encouraged the queen their ſiſter to expect, 
in a ſhort time, the arrival of an army ſo powerful 
as the zeal of their adverſaries, however delpe- 
rate, would not venture to oppoſe, 

Nor were the lords of the congregation either 
ignorant of thoſe violent counſels which prevailed 
in the court of France ſince the death of Hen, 
or careleſs of providing againſt the danger which 
threatened them from that quarter. The fſuccelz 
of their cauſe, as well as their perſonal ſafety, de- 
pending entirely on the unanimity and vigour of 
their own reſolutions, they endeavoured to guard 
againſt diviſion, and to cement together more 
cloſely, by entering into a ſtricter bond of cos. 
federacy and mutual defence. Two perſons cor- 
curred in this new affociation, who brought 
great acceſſion both of reputation and of power 
to the party. Theſe were, the dake of Chate|- 
herault, and his eldeſt ſon the earl of Arran, 
This young nobleman, having reſided ſome year: 
in France, where he commanded the Scottih 
guards, had imbibed the proteftant opinions con- 
cerning religion. Hurried along by the heat 0! 


youth and the zeal of a proſelyte, he had _— 
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ſentiments with reſpect to the points in contro- 
verſy, which did not ſuit the temper of a bigot- 
ted court, intent at that juncture on the extinc- 
tion of the proteſtant religion; in order to ac- 
compliſh which, the greateſt exceſſes of violence 
were committed. The church was ſuffered to 
wreak its utmoſt fury upon all who were ſuſpect- 
ed of hereſy. Courts were erected in different 

arts of France, to take cognizance of this crime, 
and by their feutences feveral perſons of diſtinc- 
tion were condemned to the flames. 

But, in order to inſpire more univerſal terror, 
the princes of Lorrain refolved to ſelect, for a ſa- 
criſice, ſome perſon whole fall might convince all 
rauks of men, that neither ſplendour of birth, nor 
eminence in ſtation, could exempt from punith- 
ment thoſe who ſhould be guilty of this unpar- 
wonable tranſgreſſion. The earl of Arran was the 
perſon deltined to be the unhappy victim u. As 
he was allied to one throne, and the preſumptive 
hor to another; as he poſſeſſed the firſt rank in 
nis own country, and enjoyed an honourable ſta- 
tion in France; his condemnation could not fail 
of making the detired impreſſion on the whole 
kingdom. But the cardinal of Lorrain having 
let lall ſome expreſſions, which raiſed Arran's 
{u{picions of the deſign, he eſcaped the intended 
blow by a timely flight. Indignation, zeal, reſent- 
ment, all prompted him to feek revenge upon 
thele perſecutors of himſelt and of the religion 
winch he profeſſed ; and as he paſſed through 
England on his return to his native country, 
El:zaheth by hopes and promiſes inflamed thoſe 
pathons, and ſent him back into Scotland, ani- 
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mated with the fame implacable averſion to 
France which poſſeſſed a great part of his coon. WR 5 
trymen. He quickly communicated thefe ſenii.. Wi an 
ments to his fatherthe dukeof Chatelherault, who 


* 
was already extremely diſguſted with the meaſures = 
carrying on in Scotland ; and as it was the fate 4 to 
of that noblemen to be governed in every inſtance h. 
by thofe about him, he now ſuffered himſelf to n 
be drawn from the quecn regent ; and, having q wn 
joined the congregatian, was confidered, from or 
that time, as the head of the party. q 

But, with retpect to him, this diſtinction was Ml | ed 
merely nominal. James Stewart, prior of St. An- de 
drew's, Was the pe: lon who moved and actuated E 112 
the whole body of the proteitants, amo ng whom WK : i 
he pole (fed that unbounded confidence which 4 
his itrenuous adherence to their intereſt and his did 
great abilities fo juſtly merited. He was the 
natural fon of James V. by z daughter of lord a. 
Erſkine; and as that amorous monarch had left 2 
ſeveral others a burden upon the crown, they ere 
were all deſtined for the church, where they could fur 
be placed in ſtations of dignity and a- Yuen: te 
In conſequence of this reſolution, the priory of all, 
St. Ancrew's had been conferred upon James: 
but, during ſo buſy a period, he ſoon became no 
diſguſted with the indolence and retirement of a Wa 
monaſtic life; and his entcrpriling « genius called Iv 
him forth to act a principal part on a more pub- col 
lic and conſpicuous theatre. The ſcene in which "es 
he appeared required talents of different kinds: Mt ic 


military virtue and political diſcernment were 
equally neceſſary in order to render him illuſtui- 
ous. Theſe he poſſeſſed in an eminent de- 
gree. To the moſt unqueſtionable perſonal bra- 


very; 
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very, he added great ſicill in the art of war, and 
every enterpriſe his arms were crowned with 
By ſucceſs, His ſagacity and penetration in civil 

S affairs enabled him, amidit the reeling and turbu- 
lence of factions, to hold a proſperous courſe; 
while his boldneſs in defence of the reformation, 
together with the decency, and even ſeverity, of 
his manners, ſecured him the reputation of being 
ſinccrely attached to religion, without which it 
was 1mpofhible in that age to gain an aſcendant 
over mankind. 

Lt was not without reaſon that the queen dread- 
| ed the enmity of a man ſo capable to obſtruct her 
dehens. As ſhe could not, with all her addreſs, 
me the leaſt impreſſion on his fidelity to his 
EZ ociates, ſhe endeavoured to leflen his influence, 
aul to ſcatter among themtheſeeds of jealouſy and 
diſtruſt, hy inſinuating that the ambition of the 
ir ajpired beyond the condition of a ſubject, 
aimed at nothing leſs than the crown itſelf. 

An accuſation fo improbable gained but little 
erecit. Whatever thoughts of this kind the pre- 
un ption of unexpected ſucceſs, and his elevation 
Wt 1c higheſt diguity in the kingdom, may be 
Aged to have el at any ſubtequent period, 
ecerxtain that at this juncture he could form 
ch valt deſign. To dethrone a queen, who 
Was lineal heir to an ancient race of monarchs ; 
he had been guilty of no action by which ſhe 
could forfeit the ejleem and affection of her ſub- 
E jects; who could employ, in defence of her rights, 
Wc forces of a kingdom much more powerful than 
oon; and to fubſtitute in her place, a perſon 

nom the illegitimacy of his birth, by the prac- 

Wc of ail civilized nations, rendered incapable of 
ly inheritance either public or private; was a 
8 2 project 
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project ſo chimerical as the moſt extravagant am. 
bition would hardly entertain, and could never 
conceive to be practicable. The promiſe too, 
which the prior made to Melvil, of reſiding con- 
jtantly in France, on condition the public gries. 
ances were redreiled &; the confidence repoled in 
him by the duke of Chatelherault, and his fon, 
the preſumptive heirs to the crown; and the con- 
currence of ahnoſt all the Scottiſh nobles, in pro- 
moting the meaſures by which he gave offence 
to the French court; go far towards his vindica. 
tion from thoſe illegal and criminal deiigns, with 
the imputation of which the queen endeavoured 
at that time to load him. 

The arrival of a thouſand French ſoldiers com. 
penſated, in ſome degree, for the loſs which the 
queen ſuſtained by the defection of the duke, 
Chatelherault. "Theſe were immediately com WT 
manded to fortify Leith, in which place, on . »- 
count of its commodious harbour, and its ſitu» WT +1, 
tion in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and n 
a plentiful country, the queen reſolved to fix the ;< 
head-quarters of her foreign forces. This unpo- WR ;. 
pular meaſure, by the manner of exccutig a 
it, was rendered ſtill more unpopular. I WW 
order to bring the town entirely under ther +, 
command, the French turned out a great pat WS a. 
of the ancient inhabitants, and taking po. ut: 
ſeſſion of the houſes, which they had obliged then 
to abandon, preſented to the view of the Scots i 
two objects equally irritating and offenſive; on 
the one hand, a number of their countrymen e. 

elled their habitations by violence, and wander 
ing without any certain abode ; on the other,! 
colony of foreiguers ſetthng with their wives ant 
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children in the heart of Scotland, growing into 
ſtrength by daily reinforcements, and openly pre- 
pering a yoke, to which, without ſome timely ex- 
ertion of national ſpirit, the whole kingdom muſt 
of necellity ſubmit. 

It was with deep concern that the lords of the 
congregation beheld this bold and deciſive ſtep 
| taken by the queen regent : nor did they heſitate 
a moment, whether they ſhould employ their 
* whole ſtrength, in one generous effort, to reſcue 
t their religion and liberty from impending: deftruc- 
tion. But, in order to juſtify their own conduct, 

| and to throw the blame entirely on their adverſa- 
rics, they reſolved to preſerve the appearances of 
BZ decency and reſpect towards their ſuperiors, and 
to have no recourſe to arms without the moſt 
urgent and apparent neceſſity. They joined, 
WT with this view, in an an addrels to the regent 
Scpt. 29], repreſenting, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
their diſſatis faction with the meaſures ſhe was pur. 
fuing, and beſeeching her to quiet the fears and 
jculouſies of the nation by deſiſting from fortify. 
ing Leith. The queen, conſcious of her preſent 
advantageous fituation, and elated with the hopes 
of treth ſuccours, was in no diſpoſition for liſtening 
to demands utterly inconſiſtent with her views, 
aud urged with that bold importunity which is ſo 
uttle acceptable to princes J. 

The ſuggeſtions of her French eounſellors con- 
tributed, without doubt, to ahenate her ſtill far- 
ther from any ſcheme of accommodation. As 
die queen was ready on all occations to diſcover 

an extraordinary deference for the opinions of her 
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countrymen, her brothers, who knew her ſecret 
diſapprobation of the violent meaſures they were 
driving on, took care to place near her ſuch per- 
ſons as betrayed her, by their inſinuations, into 
many actions, wiuch her own unbiaſſed judgment 
would have highly condemned. As their ſueceſs 
in the preſent juncture, when all things were 
haſtening towards a criſis, depcude d entirely on 
the queen's firmneſs, the princes of Lorrain did 
not truſt wholly to the influence of their ordinary 
agents; but, in order to add the greater weight 
to their councils, they called in aid the miniiters 
of religion; and, by the authority of their ſacred 
character, they hoped effectually to recommend 
to their fiſter, that ſyſtem of ſeverity which they 
had eſpouſed . With this view, but under pre- 
tence of confounding the proteſtants by the {kl 
of ſuch able maſters in controverſy, they appoint- 
ed ſeveral French divines to reſide in Scotland. 
At the head of theſe, and with the character of 
legate from the pope, was Pelleve biſhop of 
Amiens, and afterwards archbiſhop and cardinal 
of Sens, a furious bigot *, ſervilely devoted to the 
houſe oi Guile, and a proper inſtrument for re- 
commending or executing the molt outrageous 
meaſures. 

Amidſt the noiſe and danger of civil arms, 
theſe doftors had little opportunity to diſplay 
their addreſs in the uſe of their theological wea- 
pons. But they gave no ſmall offence to the na. 
tion by one of their actions. They perſuaded 
the queen to ſeize the church of St. Giles in 
Edinburgh, wluch had remained, ever ſince che 

Z Leſly, 215, Caſtelncau, ap. Jebb, vol. Ii. 446. 472. 
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late truce, in the hands of the proteſtants ; and 
having, by a new and ſolemn conſecration, puri- 
fied the fabric from the pollution with which they 
ſuppoſed the profane miniſtrations of the proteſt- 
ants to have defiled it, they, in direct contradic- 
tion to one article in the late treaty, re- eſtabliſhed 
there the rites of the Romiſh church. This, add- 
ed to the indifference, and even contempt, with 
#lhich the queen received their remonttrances, 
convinced the lords of the congregation, that it 
was not only vain to expect any redreſs of their 
grievances at her hands, but abſolutely neceſſary 
ta take arms in their own defence. 

'The eager and impetuous ſpirit of the nation, 
as well as every conſideration of good policy, 
prompted them to take this bold ſtep without de- 
lay. It was but a ſmall part of the French aux1- 
Yaries which had as yet arrived. The fortifica- 
tions of Leith, though advancing faſt, were ſtill 
tar from being bows, "whe Under theſe circum- 
ances of diſadvantage, they conceived 1t poſſible 
to ſurpriſe the queen's party, and, by one ſudden 
aud deciſive blow, to prevent all future bloodſhed 
and contention. Full of theſe expectations, they 
advanced rapidly towards Edinburgh with a nu- 
merous army [Oct. 6,]. But it was no eaſy 
matter to decerye an adverſary as vigilant and at- 
tentive as the queen regent, With her uſual ſaga- 
, the both foreſaw the danger, and took the 
any proper courſe to avoid it. Inſtead of keep- 
mg the field againſt enemies ſuperior m number, 
and formidable on a day of battle by the ardour 
at their courage, ſhe retired into Leith, and de- 
wb mmed patiently to wait the arrival of new re- 
iatorcements, Shght and unfiniſhed as the forti- 

ſications 
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fications of that town then were, ſhe did not 
dread the efforts of an army, provided neither 
with heavy cannon, nor with military ſtores, and 
little acquainted with the method of attacking 
any place fortified with more art than thoſe au- 
cient towers erected all over the kingdom in de- 
fence of private property agaiult the incurſions of 
banditti. 

Nor did the queen mean while neglect to have 
recourſe to thole arts which the had often em. 
ployed to weaken or divide her adverſaries. By 
private ſolicitations and promiſes ſhe ſhook the 
fidelity, or abated the ardour of ſome. By open 
reproach and accuſation ſhe blaſted the reputa- 
tion, and diminiſhed the authority of others. Her 
emiſſaries were every where at work, and notwith- 
landing the zeal for religion and liberty winch 
then animated the nation, they ſeem to have la- 
boured not without ſucceſs. We find Knox, about 
this period, abounding in complaints of the Juke- 
warm and languid ſpirit which had beguntolpread 
among his party v. But if their zcal flackened a 
little, and ſuffered a momentary intermiſſion, it 
ſoon blazed up with freſh vigour, and roſe to a 
greater height than ever, 

The queen herſelf gave occaſion to this, by the 
reply which ſhe made to a new remoaſtrance from 
the lords of the congregation. Upon their arrival 
at Edinburgh, they once more repreſented to her 
the dangers ariſing from the increaſe of the French 
0 the fortifying of Leith, and her other 


meaſures, which they conceived to be deſtructive 


to the peace and ny of the kingdom; and 
in this addreſs they ſpoke in a firmer tone, aud 


b Knox, 180. | 
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avowed, more openly than ever, their reſolution 
of proceeding to the utmoſt extrenuties, in order 
to put a ſtop to ſuch dangerous encroachments. 
Io a remonſtrance of this nature, and urged with 
ſo much boldneſs, the queen replied in terms no 
leis vigorous and explicit. She pretended that 
ſhe was not accountable to the confederate lords 
for any part of her conduct; and upon no repre- 
{entation of theirs would ſhe either abandon mea- 
ſures which the deemed neceflary, or diſmiſs 
forces which ſhe found uſeful, or demoliſh a forti- 
fication which might prove of advantage. At the 
fame time ſhe required them, on pain of treaſon, 
to diſband the forces which they had aſſembled. 

This haughty and imperious ſtyle ſounded 
tarſily to Scottiſh nobles, impatient, from their 
national character, of the lighteſt appearance of 
in ury; accuſtomed even from their own monarchs 
o the moit reſpectful treatment; and poſſeſſing, 
under an ariſtocratical form of government, ſuch 
2 Hare of power, as equalled, at all times, and 
often controlled that of the ſovereign. They 
were ſenſible, at once, of the indignity offered 
% themſelves, and alarmed with this plain 
declaration of the queen's intentions; and as 
there now remained but one ſtep to take, they 
wanted neither public ſpirit nor reſolution to 
take it. 

But that they might not ſeem to depart from the 
eſtabliſned forms of the conſtitution, for which, 
even amidſt their moſt violent operations, men al- 
ways retain the greateſt reverence, they aſſembled 
all the peers, barons, and repreſentatives of bo- 
roughs,who adheredtotheir party [Oct. 21. J. Theſe 
formed a convention, which exceeded in number, 
ad equalled in dignity, the uſual meetings of par- 

| | Lament. 
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liament. The leaders of the congregation Jaid 
before them the declaration which the queen had 
given in anſwer to their remonſtrance ; repreſent. 
ed the unavoidable ruin which the meaſures ſhe 
therein avowed and juſtitied would bring upon 
the kingdom; and requiring their direction with 
regard to the obedience due to an adminiſtration 
fo unjuſt and oppreſſive, they ſubmitted to their 
deciſion a quellion, one of the moſt delicate and 
intereſting that can poſſibly fall under the cbn- 
ſideration of ſubjects. 

This aſſembly proceeded to decide with no les 
diſpatch than unanimity. Strangers to thoſe forms 
which protract buſineſs; unacquainted with the 
arts which make a figure in debate ; and much 
more fitted for action than diſcourſe; a warlike 
people always haſten to a concluſion, and bring 
their deliberations to the ſhorteſt iſſue. It was 
the work but of one day, to examine and to re- 
ſolve this nice problem, concerning the behavi- 
our of ſubjects towards a ruler who abuſes ls 
power. But however abrupt their procecding; 
may appear, they were not deſtit ute of ſolemnity. 
As the determination of the point in doubt was 
conceived to be no leſs the office of divines than 
of laymen, the former were called to aſſiſt with 
their opinion. Knox and Wiikgx appeared for the 
whole order, and pronounced, without heſitation, 
both from the precepts and examples in ſcripture, 
that it was lawful for ſubjects not only to reſiſt 
tyrannical princes, but to deprive thera of tha! 
authority, which, in their hands, becomes an in- 
ſtrument for deſtroying thoſe whom the Almighty 
ordained them to protect. The deciſion of per- 
ſons revered ſo highly for their ſacred character, 
but more for their zeal and their piety, had great 

weight 
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weight with the whole aſſembly. Not ſatisfied 


with the common indiſcriminate manner of ſigni- 

fying conſent, every perſon preſent was called in 

his turn to declare his ſentiments, and riſing up 

order, all gave their ſuffrages, without one dil- 

ſenting voice, for Gepriving the queen of the of- 

fee of regent, which the exerciſed ſo much to the 
ctriment of the kingdom ©. 

This extraordinary * atence was owing no lets 
to the love of liberty „than to zeal for religion. 
In the act of deprivation, religious grievances are 

}.tly men tioned; and the dangerous encroach- 
ments of the queen upon the civil conſtitut ion are 
produced, by "the lords of the co ngregation, in 
order to prove their conduct to have been not 
only juſt but neceſſary. The int troducing foreign 

ops into a kingdom at peace with all the 
world ; the ſeizing and fortifying towns in dif- 
fereut parts of the country; the promoting 
engen to offices of great power and dignity z 
the deb ling the current coin 4; the ſubvertin 
the ancient laws; the impoſing of new and bur- 
denſome taxes; aud the attempting to ſubdue the 
kingdom, and to opprels its liberties, by open and 

© Krox, 184. 

* Tie flandard of money in Scotland was continually 
In the 16th of James V. A. D. 1529, a pound 
neigt of gold, when coincd, produced 108 pounds of cur- 
d morey, But under the queen regent's adminiſtration, 
Y. P. 5 56, a pound weight of gold, although the quan- 
tt; of alloy was confiderably increaſed, produced 144 l. 
Gent money, In 1529, a pound 1 0 of ſülver, when 
Cvitzed, produced 9 J. 28. but in 15 56, it produced 131. 
current money. Rugdiman. Prefat. ad Anderſ. Diplomat, 
Scotiæ, p. So, 81, from which it appears, that this con- 


pla'ri, which the malecontents often repeated, was not 8 
zeiher dellitute of foundation, 


2 #+ 4 


repeated 
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repeated acts of violence, are enumerated at great 


length, and placed in the ſtrongeſt light. On all 
thele accounts, the congregation maintained, that 
the nobles, as counſellors by birth-right to their 
monarchs, and the guardians and defenders of the 
conititution, had a right to interpoſe; and there- 
fore, by virtue of this right, in the name of the 
king and queen, and with many expreſſions of 
duty and ſubmillion towards them, they deprived 
the queen regent of her office, and ordained that, 
ſor the future, no obedience ſhould be given to 
her commands ©. 

Violent as this action may appear, there wanted 
not principles in the conſtitution, nor precedents 
in the hiltory of Scotland, to juſtify and to au- 
thoriſe it. Under the ariſtocratical form of go- 
vernment eſtabliſhed among the Scots, the power 
of the ſovereign was extremely limited. The 
more conliderable nobles were themſelves petty 
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princes, poſſeſſing extenſive juriſdictions, almoſt WF >: 
irlependent of the crown, and followed by nu 
mcerous vaſlals, who, in every conteſt, eſpouſed Wt :- 


their chieftain's quarrel, in oppoſition to the king, 


Hence the many inſtances of the impotence of cc 
regal authority, which are to be found in the af 
Scottiſh hiſtory. In every age, the nobles not 13 
only claimed, but excrciſed the right of control. th 
ing the king. Jealous of their privileges, aud ex: 


ever ready to take the field in defence of them, 
every error in adminiſtration was obſerved, every 


© M. Cattelnau, after condemning the dangerous council 
of the princes of Lorrain, with regard to the affairs of Scot 
land, acknowledges with his uſual candour, that the Scot! 
declared war againſt the queen regent, rather from a deſie 
of vindicating their civil liberties, than from any motive df 
religion, Meme 446. | 
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»1croachment upon the rights of the ariſtocracy 
excited indignation, and no prince ever ventured 
to tranſgreſs the boundaries which the law had 
hreſcrihed to prerogative, without meeting re ſiſt- 
ance, which ſhook or overturned his throne. En- 
couraged by the ſpirit of the conſtitution, and 
countenanced by the example of their anceſtors, 
the lords of the congregation thought it incum- 
{ent on them, at this juncture, to inquire into 
the mal-adminiftration of the queen regent, and 
te preſerve their country from being enſlaved or 
conquered, by depriving her of the power to exe- 
cute ſuch a pernicious ſcheme. 
The a& of deprivation, and a letter from the 
ds of the congregation to the queen regent, 
are till extantf. They diſcover not only that maſ- 
culine and undaunted ſpirit, natural to men capa- 
le of ſo bold a reſolution ; but are remarkable 
Ir a precifion and vigour of expreſſion, which we 
re ſurpriſed to meet with in an age ſo unpoliſhed. 
ne ſame obſervation may be made with reſpe&+ 
the other public papers of that period. The 
1rnorance or bad taſte of an age may render the 
compoſitions of authors by profeſſion obſcure, or 
Fed, or abſurd ; but the language of buſineſs 


| 13 nearly the ſame at all times; and wherever men 


think clearly, and are thoroughly intereſted, they 
expreſs themſelves with perſpicuty and force. 


f Knox, 184. 
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BOOK III. 


1 lords of the congregation ſoon found. 

that their zeal had engaged them in an n. 
dertaking, which it was beyond their utmo!! 
ability to accompliſh. The French garriſon, 
deipiling their numerous but irregular forecs, 
refuſed to ſurrender Leith, and to depart or! 
of the kingdom; nor were they ſufficiently ſk1lt4! 
in the art of war to reduce the place by force, 
polſeſied of the artillery, or magazines, requiſi'- 
for that purpoſe; and their followers, though 
of undaunted courage, yet being accuſtomed t1 
decide every quarrel by a battle, were ftrang*:; 
to the fatigues of a long campaign, and ſoon . 
came impatient of the ſevere and conftant duty 
which a fiege requires. The queen's emiſ— 
jaries, who found it caſy to mingle with ther 
countrymen, were at the utmoſt pains to height-» 
their diſguſt, which diſcovered itſelf firſt in 
murmurs and complaints, but on occaſion of the 
want of money for paying the army, broke on! 
into open mutiny. The moſt eminent leaders 
were hardly ſecure from the unbridled inſolence ot 
the ſoldiers; while ſome of inferior rank, inter- 
poſing too raſhly in order to quell them, fell vic. 
tims to their rage. Diſcord, conſternation, and 
perplexity, reigned in the camp of the reformers. 
The duke, their general, funk, with his uſual ti 
midity, under the terror of approaching danger, 
and diſcovered manifeſt ſymptoms of repentance 


for his raſhneſs in eſpouſing ſuch a deſperate you 
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[1 this ſituation of their affairs, the congrega- 
tion had recourſe to Elizabeth, from whoſe pro- 
-tion they could derive their only reaſonable 

hope of ſucceſs. Some of their more ſagacious 
\-aders, having foreſeen that the party might pro- 
bahly be involved in great difficulties, had carl 

-nlcavoured to ſecure a reſource in any ſuch ext- 
2ency, by entering into a ſecret correſpondence 
th the court of England“. Elizabeth, aware 
„ the dangerous defigus which the princes of 
| Lorrain had formed againit her crown, was carl 

$ ſealible of huw much importance it would be, 
| not only to check the progreis of the French in 
Scotland, but to extend her own influence in that 
* Lingdom®; and perceiving how effectually the pre- 
+ {ont in ſurrectious would contribute to retard or 
| deſcut the ſchemes formed againft England, ſhe 
# liſtened with pleaſure to theſe applications of the 
| malccoitents, and gave them private a[Jurances of 


1 ', w 


powerful ſupport to their cauſe. Randolphe, an 

| agent extremely proper for conducting any dark 
| ; intrigue, was diſpatched into Scotland, and reſid- 
ä | ing ſcerctly among the lords of the 8 
bbſerred and quickened their motions, Mo- 
: ; ay leemed to be the only thing they wanted at 
i t rat time; and it was owing to a ſeaſonable re- 
* BE from England d, that the Scottiſh no- 
..=- les had been enabled to take the field, and to ad. 
4 We (<< towards Leith. But as Elizabeth was diſ- 
„ truſl ful of the Scots, and ſtudious to preſerve ap- 
. pearances with France, her ſubſidies were beſtow. 


* Burn, Hiſt. Ref. 3. Append. 278. Keith, Append. 21. 
» Sce Append, No. I. & < Keith, Append. 29. 
0 Knox, 214. Keith, Append, 44+ 
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ed at firſt with extreme frugality. The ſubſilten-e 
of an army, and the expences of a fiege, {vo 
exhauſted this penurious ſupply, to which the 
lords of the congregation could make little ad. 
dition from their own funds; and the ruin and 
diſperſion of the party mult have inſtantly fo. 
lowed, 

In order to prevent this, Cockburn of Ormi n 
was ſent, with the utmoſt expedition, to the go- 
vernors of the town and caſtle of Berwick, A: 
Berwick was at that time the town of great-!} 
importance on the Scottiſh frontier, Sir Ralph 
Sadler and Sir James Crofts, perſons of confider- 
able figure, were employed to command there, 
and were entruſted with a diſcretionary power ol 
{ſupplying the Scottiſh malecontents, according to 
the exigency of their affairs. From them Cock- 
burn received four thouſand crowns, but little to 
the advantage of his aſſociates. The earl of Both. 
well, by the queen's inſtigation, lay in wait for 
him on his return, diſperſed his followers, wound- 
ed him, and carried off the money. 

This unexpected diſappointment proved ft 
to the party. In mere deſpair ſome of the mos 
zealous attempted to aſſault Leith; but the Frese 
beat them back with diſgrace, ſeized their can. 
non, and purſuing them to the gates of Edin- 
burgh, were on the point of entering along wit! 
them. All the terror and confuſion whack the 
proſpe& of pillage or of maflacre can excite in 
place taken by ſtorm, filled the city on this occs- 
ſion. The inhabitants fled from the enemy b) 
the oppoſite gate; the forces of the congreg*- 
tion were rel and diſmayed; and the queen 


partiſans in the town openly inſulted both. =» 
alt, 
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laſt, a few of the nobles ventured to face the ene- 
my, who, after plundering ſome houſes in the 
{\hurbs, retired with their booty, and delivered 
the city from this dreadful alarm. 

A ſccond ſkirmiſh, which happened a few days 
after, was no leſs unfortunate. The French fent 
out a detacinnent to intercept a convoy of pro— 
vifons which was deſigned for Ediaburgh. The 
of the congregation, having intelligence of 
{4j-, marched in all haſte with a conſiderable body 
of their troops, and falling upon the enemy be- 
egen Rettalrig and Leith, with more gallantry 
than good conduct, were almoſt ſurrounded by a 
ſecond party of French, who advanced in order 
% {upport their own men. In this ſituation a re- 
eat was the only thing which could fave the 
Scots; but a retreat over marſhy ground, and in 
the tace of an enemy ſuperior in number, could 
ot long be conducted with order. A body of 
the enemy hung upon their rear, horſe and foot 
e into the utmoſt confuſion, and it was entirely 
owing to the over-caution of the French, that 
any of the party eſcaped being cut in pieces. 

On this ſecond blow, the hopes and ſpirits of 
the congregation ſunk altogether. They did 
t think themſelves ſecure even within the walls 
I. dinburgh, but inftantly determined to retire 
o fome place at a greater diſtance from the 
cnemy. In vain did the prior of St. Andrew's, 
aud a few others, oppoſe this cowardly and 1g- 
rominious flight. The dread of the preſent 
danger prevailed over both the ſenſe of honour 
and zeal for the cauſe. At midnight [Nov. 6.] 
icy ſet out from Ediaburgh in great confuſion, 
T 3 | and 
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and marched without halting till they arrived at 
Stirling. 

During this laſt inſurrection, the great body of 
the Scottiſh nobility joined the congregation, 
The lords Seton and Borthwick were the only 
perſons of rank who took arms for the queen, and 
aſſiſted her in defending Leith f. Bothwell open 
favourcd her cauſe, but reſided at his own houl: 
The earl of Huntly, conformable to the cratt; 
policy which diſtinguiſhes his character, amuſed 
the leaders of the congregation, whom he ha! 
engaged to aſſiſt, with many fair promiſes, but 
never joined them with a ſingle man r. "Phe earl 
of Morton, a member of the congregation, luc. 
tuated in a ſtate of irreſolution, and did not ac 
heartily for the common cauſe. Lord Erſkine, 
governor of Edinburgh caſtle, though a pro- 
teſtant, maintained a neutrality, which he deemed 
becoming the dignity of his office; and having 
been entruſted by parliament with the command 
of the principal fortreſs in the kingdom, he re- 
ſolved that neither faction ſhould get it into their 
hands. 

A few days before the retreat of the congre- 
vation, the queen ſuffered an irreparable loſs b, 
the defeCtion of her principal ſecretary, William 
Maitland of Lethington. His zeal be the re- 
formed religion, together with his warm remon- 
ſtrances againſt the violent meaſures which the 
queen was carrying on, expoſed him ſo much 
to her reſentment, and to that of her French coun- 
ſellors, that he, ſuſpecting his life to be in danger, 


a © Keith, Append. 21==4 5. f Keith, Append. 31. 
s Keith, Append, 33. Knox, 222. 
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withdrew ſecretly from Leith, and fled to the 
lords of the congregation® ; and they with open 
eins received a convert, whoſe abilities added 
both ftrength and reputation to their cauſe, Mait- 
11nd had early applied to public buſineſs admir- 
»ble natural talents, improved by an acquaintance 
with the liberal arts; and, at a time of life when 
his countrymen of the fame quality were follow- 
© the pleaſures of the chace, or ſerving as ad- 
v01turers in the armies of France, he was admitted 
into all the ſecrets of the cabinet, and put upon a 
icvel with perſons of the moſt conſummate expe- 
rience in the management of affairs. He poſſeſſed, 
an eminent degree, that intrepid ſpirit which 
Geluchts in purſuing bold deſigns, and was no leſs 
aſter of that political dexterity which 1s wage 
for carrying them on with ſucceſs. But theſe 
qualities were deeply tinctured with the neigh- 
bring vices. His addreſs ſometimes degenerated 
eo cunning; his acuteneſs bordered upon exceſs; 
invention, over-fertile, ſuggeſted to him, on 
lome occaſions, chimerical ſyitems of policy, too 
renaed for the genius of his age or country; and 
11s enterpriſiug ſpirit engaged him in projects vaſt 
and ſplendid, but beyond his ut moſt power to ex- 
cute. All the cotemporary writers, to whatever 
faction they belong, mention him with an admi- 
ation which nothing could have excited but the 
greateſt ſuperiority of penetration and abilities. 
le precipitate retreat of the congregation in- 
created to ſuch a degree the terror and confuſion 


eien had ſeized the party at Edinburgh, that, 


dre the army reached Stirling, it dwindled to 
u inconiiderable number. The ſpirit of Knox, 


d Knox, 192. however, 
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however, ſtill remained undaunted and erect, an! 
having mounted the pulpit, he addrefled, to hi; 
de ſponding hearers, anexhortation wiich wonder. 
fully animated and revived them. The heads gf 
this diſcourſe are inſerted in his hiſtory l, and af. 
ford a ſtriking example of the boldneſs and f 

dom of reproof aſſumed by the firſt reform; 


B. III. 
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as well as a ſpecimen of his own {kill in chouing ; 
the topics molt fitted to influence and rouſe hi 
audience, 8 
A mecting of the leaders being called, to c 
hder what courſe they ſhould hold, now th: : 
their own reſources were all exhauſted, and thei: il | 
deſtruction appeared to be unavoidable with. WF 
out foreign aid, they turned their eyes once we 
to England, aud reſolved to implore the afſita; . 
of Elizabeth towards finiſhing an er " 
which they had ſo fatally experienced their own WI | 
weakneſs, and the ſtrength of their adverſaric+ | | 
Maitland, as the moſt able negociator of the par: 70 
ty, was employ ed in this embaſſy. In hi . 
ſence, ard during the inactive ſeaſon of e -ar, g 


it was agreed to diſmiſs their followers, worn out 


by the fatigues of a cam aign which had fo fer K 
exceeded the uſual time of ſervice. But, in order WR 
to preſerve the counties moſt devoted to ther * 
intereſt,the prior of St. Andrew's, with part of the 
leaders, retived into Fife. The duke of Chatel- 1 
heravit, with the reſt, fixed his reſidence at Hw g 
milton. There was little need of Maitland's ” 
addreſs or eloquence to induce Elizabeth to tak? 4 
Li- country under her protection. She obſerwad * 
the prevalence of the French counſels, and th: 40 
progreſs of their arms in Scotland, with great | 


i Knox, 193 2 
Concer; 
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concern z and as ſhe well foreſaw the dangerous 
+cndency of their ſchemcs in that kingdom, ſhe 
ad already come to a reſolution with regard to 
he part ſhe herſelf would act, if their power 
cre ſhould grow {till more formidable. 

In order to give the queen and her privy 
council a full * diſtinct view of any important 
ter which might come before them, it ſeems 
have been the practice of Elizabeth's miniſters 
prepare memorials, in which they clearly ſtated 
ihe point under deliberation, laid down the 
grounds of the conduct which they held to be 
moſt reaſonable, and propoſed a method for car- 
ing their plan into execution. Two papers of 
tais kind, written by Sir William Cecil with his 
den hand, and ſubmitted by the queen to the 
c-:.ideration of her privy council, ſtill remain *; 
they are entitled, A ſhort diſcuſſion of the 
weighty matter of Scotland,” and do honour to 
the induſtry and penetration of that great miniſ- 
ter. The motives which determined the queen 
= to -{pouſe ſo warmly the defence of the congre- 
E gation, are repreſented with perſpicuityand force; 
aud the conſequences of ſuffering the French to 
& citabliſh themſelves in Scotland, are predicted 
W with great accuracy and diſcernment. 

& Helays it down as a principle, agreeable to the 
& laws both of God and of nature, that every ſo- 
dicty hath a right to defend itſelf, not only from 
pretent dangers, but from ſuch as may probably 
clue; to which he adds, that nature and reaſon 
teach every prince to defend himſelf by the ſame 
means which his adverſaries employ to dittrets 


* Burn. vol. ili. Append. 283. Forbes, * 337, &c, 
Leitl, Append. 24. 
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him. Upon theſe grounds he eſtabliſhes the 
of England to mterpoſ e in the affairs of 80 
land, and to prevent the conqueſt of that kin 
dom, at which the French openly aimed. Th: 
French, he obterves, are the ancient and my! 
cable enemies of England. Hoſtilities had 5 
hited betwecu the two nations for many centur - 
No treaty of peace into which they entered e. K 
ever been cordial or ſincere. No good fect v 
therctore to be expected from the peace lat 
agreed upon, which, being cxtorted by pref: : 
lee ftv, would be negligently Obi rved, 1 | 1 
broken on the ſlighteſf picrences. In a very tho: BS 
time, France wo ild recover its former opulence: 4 
and though now drained ot men and money by: „ 
technus and unſucc eſofi War, it would quick 
be iu a condition lor acting, and the reſtleſs an. 
mertial genius of the peop le would render acti; 
receſſnry. Phe princes t Lorrain, who at tha 
time had he entire direction of French aſſan 
were animated wita the motit virulent harr 
ageinit the Eugliſh nation They openly calle 
in oneition th. 1. git timacy cl the queen” $-birt 
and by advancing the title and pretenfſions of the. 
niece the queen of Scotland, ſtudied to depri 
Elisabeth of her crown. With this view, ths 
had laboured to exclude the Engliſh from t!: 
treaty of Chateau en Cambreſis, and endeavour: 
to conclude a ſeparate peace with Spain. The 
had perſuaded Henry II. to permit his daughter 
in-law to allume the title and arms of queen“ 
England; and even fince the concluſion o: t 
peace, they had ſolicited at Rome, and obtu10 
a bull declaring Elizabeth's birth to be illeg 
mate. Though the wiſdom and moderatio! 
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the conſtable Montmorency had for ſome time 
Hecked their career, yet theſe reitraints being 
oe removed by the death of Henry IL. and the 
diſgrace of his miniſter, the utmult exceſſes of 
dioſlen. e were to be dreaded from their furious 
am hition, armed with ſovereign power. IC: 1tland 
i the quarter where they can attack En gland 
with moit advantage. A war on the bort. rs of 
that country, expoſes France to no dance, but 
ne unlac; ceſsful action there may haz. 5 the 
crown, and overturn the government, of E. gland. 
In political conduct, it is childiſh to wait All the 


dcligus of an enemy be ripe for ee αõ,“᷑j g The 


| Settith nobles, after their utmoſt effo 5, have 


> 


* 
E. 


te danger of conqueſt. Nothing therefore re- 


been obi zed to quit the field; and, iar from ex- 
ing the invaders of their iberticy „ kl behold 

Fre mM. 1 power daily increating, and mult at laſt 
ö as -Þ rom ftruggling g any longer in a cœueſt 10 


| I unequal. The invading of Engla nd will üpme— 


8 
4 
Y 
A, 


dately follow the reduction of the Jcottiſh males 
contents, by the abandoning of whom to the 
nercy of the French, Elizabeth will open a way 

her enemies into the heart of her own Kking- 
45 n, and expoſe it to the calamities of war, and 


mamed but to meet the enemy while yet at a diſ- 


. ne from England, and by ſupporting een, 


rregation witha powerful army, to render Scotland 
the theatre of the war, to cruſh the deſigns of the 


un "aces of Lorrain in their infancy, and, by ſuch 
W-: carly and unexpected effort, to expel the 


French out of Britain, before their power had 
me to take root and grow up to any formidable 


b be ht. But as the matter was of as much im- 


portance 
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portance as any which could fall under the con. 
ſideration of an Engliſh monarch, wiſdom a0 
mature counſel were neceſſary in the firſt place 
and afterwards vigour and expedition in conduct. 
the danger was urgent, and, by loſing a ſing]: 
moment, might become unavoidable !, 

Theſe arguments produced their full effc& 
upon Elizabeth, who was jealous, in an extra 
degree, of every pretender to her crown, and 90 
leſs anxious to preſerve the tranquillity and hay. 
E of her ſubjects. From theſe motives the 

ad acted, in granting the congregation an early 
ſupply of money; and from the — principle: 
ſhe determined, in their preſent exigency, to afturd 
them more effectual aid. One of Maitland' 
attendants was inftantly diſpatched into Scotland 
with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of her protection, 
and the lords of the congregation were deſired 
to ſend commiſſioners into England to conclude 
treaty, and to ſettle the operations of the can 
paign with the duke of Norfolk m. 

Meanwhile the queen regent, from whom 10 
motion of the congregation could long be con 
cealed, dreaded the — of this negotiation 
with the court of England, and foreſaw how little 
ſhe would be able to reſiſt the united effort of the 
two kingdoms. For this reaſon ſhe determined, 
if poſlible, to get the ſtart of Elizabeth; and by 
venturing, notwithitanding the inclemency of the 
winter ſeaſon, to attack the malecontents in their 


. III. 


1 The arguments which the Scots employed, in order n 
obtain Elizabeth's aſſiſtance, are urged with great force, n 
2 paper of Maitland's. See Append. No. II. 

m Keith, 114. Rymer, xv. p- 509, | 
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preſent diſperſed and helpleſs ſituation, ſhe hoped 


10 put an end to the war before the ks of 
their Engliſh alles. 

A contiderable body of her French forces, 
who were augmented about this time by the ar- 
-iyal of the count de Martigues, with a thouſand 


veteran foot, and ſome cav alry , were commanded 


% march to Stirling. Having there croſſed the 
10 th, they proceeded along the coalt of Fife, de- 
ltroying and plundering, wit i exceffiveoutrage,the 
los aud lands of thoſe whom they deemed their 
en-111e8s, Fife was the molt populous aud power- 
il county in the Kingdom, and molt devoted to 
the congregation, who, had hitherto drawn from 
thence their moſt conſiderable ſupplies, both of 
en and proviions; and therefore, beſides puniſh- 
07 the diſaffection of the inhabitants, by pilla- 
uc the country, the French propoſed to ſeize 
auc fortify St. Andrew's, and to leave in it a 
on ſuſfficient to bridle the mutinous ſpirit of 
tie province, and to keep poſſeſſion of a port 
\tuxted on the main ocean®, 

But,on this occaſion, the prior of St. Andrew's, 

rc Ruthven, Kirkaldy of Grange, and a few of 
© molt active leaders of the congregation, per- 
med, by their bravery and good conduct, a 
ervice of the utmoſt importance to their party. 
Having aiſembled fix hundred horſe, they infeſted 
the! rench with continual incurſions, beat up their 
quarters, intercepted their convoys of proviſions, 
cut olf their ſtraggling parties, and ſo haraſſed 
tem with perpetual s 2. that they heal ns” 
them for more than three weeks from advancing ®. 

n Haynes, 221, &c. © Knox, 202. 
VOL. i. U I5f0. 
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1560. ] At laſt the prior, with his feeble 1+. 


ty, was conſtrained to retire, and the French ſet 
out from Kirkaldy, and began to move along the 
coaſt towards St. Andrew's [ Jan. 23.7]. ber 
had advanced but a few miles, when, from 
eminence, they deſcried a powerful fleet ſtecring 
its courſe up the Frith of Forth. As they knew + 
that the marquis D*Elbeuf was at that time pr. 
paring to fail for Scotland with a numerous 0 
army, they haſtily concluded that theſe ſhip» be- J 
longed to him, and gave way to the moſt twmo- 
derate tranſports of joy, on the proſpect of e 
long- expected ſuccour. Their great guns we! 
already fired to welcome their friends, and tv 
ſpread the tidings and terror of their arrival an ng 
their enemies, when a {mall boat from the oppo 
ſite coaſt landed, and blaited their premature and 
ſhort-lived triumph, by mforming them, that » 
was the fleet of England which was in ſight, in. 
tended for the aid of the congregation, aud 
ſoon to be followed by a formidable land arms ?. 
Throughout her whole reign, Elizabeth was 
cautious, but deciſive; and by her promptit nde 
in executing her reſolutions, joined to the del 
beration with which ſhe formed them, her a 
miniſtration became remarkable, no leſs for 1: 
vigour, than for its wiſdom. No ſooner did“ 
determine to afford her protection to the lords 
the congregation, than they experienced the 30 
tivity, as well as the extent of her power. Thi 
ſeaſon of the year would not permit her bus 
army to take the field; but leſt the French ſhou!s, 
in the mean time, reccive new reinforcements, il! 


* Knox, 203. 5 £ 
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initantly ordered a ſtrong ſquadron to cruiſe in 
the Frith of Forth. She ſeems, by her inſtruc» 
tions to Winter her admiral, to have been delirous 
preſerving the appearances of friendſhiptowarde 
the French 4, But theſe were only appearances; 
if any French fleet ſhould attempt to land, he was 
commanded to prevent it, by every act of boltility 
and violence. It was the light of this ſquadroꝶ 
which occaſioned at firſt ſo much joy among the 
rench, but which ſoon inſpired them with ſuch 
terror as ſaved Fife from the efiets of their ven- 
ace. Apprehenſive of being cut off from their 
companions on the oppoſite ſhore, they retreated 
owords Stirling with the utmoſt precipitation, and 
in a dreadful ſeaſon, and through roads almoſt 
impallable, arrived at Leith, haraſſed and ex- 
hauſted with fatigue ", 

The Engliſh fleet caſt anchor in the road of 
Leith, and continuing in that ftation till the con- 
{ubon of peace, both prevented the garriſon of 
eit from receiving ſuccours of any kind, and 
conſiderably facilitated the operations of their 
own forces by land. | 

Soon after the arrival of the Engliſh ſquadron, 
the commiſſioners of the congregation repaired 
to Berwick, and concluded with the duke of 
Norfolk a treaty [Feb. 27.], the bond of that 
union with Elizabeth which was of ſo great ad- 
vantage to the cauſe. To give a check to the 
£4ngerous and rapid progreſs of the French arms 
i: Scotland, was the profeſſed deſign of the con- 
ting parties. In order to this, the Scots en- 
aged never to ſuffer any cloſer union of their 
Huntry with France; and to defend themſelves 
r Knox, 203. 
to 


x 560, ] 


i Kcich, Appendix, 45. Haynes, 231. 
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to the uttermoſt againſt all attempts of nqueſt, 
Elizabeth, on her part, promiſed to emtploy in 
Scotland a powerful army for their aſſiſtance, 
which the Scots undertoolSto join with all their 
forces; no place in Scotland was to remain in 
the hands of the Engliſh ; whatever ſhould be 
taken from the enemy, was either to be rafed; or 
kept by the Scots, at their choice; if any inva- 
fion ſhould be made upon England, the Scots 
were obliged to aſſiſt Elizabeth with part of ther 
forces; and to aſcertain their faithful obſervance 
of the treaty, they bound themſelves to deliver 
hoſtages co Elizabeth, before the march of ber 
army into Scotland; in concluſion, the Scots 
made many proteſtations of obedience and loyz!t » 
towards their own queen, in every thing not in- 
conſiſtent with their religion, and the liberties of 
their country:. 

The Englith army, conſiſting of fix thouſand 
foot and two thouſand horſe, under the command 
of lord Gray of Wilton, entered Scotland early 
in the ſpring [ April2.]. The members of the 
congregation aſſembled from all parts of the 
kingdom to meet their new allies; and having 
joined them, with great multitudes of their fol 
— they advanced together towards Leith. 
The French were little able to keep the field 
againit an enemy fo much ſuperior in number. 
A ſtrong body of troops, deitined for their re- 
lief, had been ſcattered by a violent ſtorm, and 
had either periſhed on the coaſt of France, or 
with difficulty had recovered the ports of that 
kingdom. But they hoped to be able to defend 

8 Knox, 217. Haynes, 253, &c. 


t Mem. de Caſtel. 450. 
Leith. 
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Leith, till the princes of Lorrain ſhould make 
good the magnificent promiſes of aſſiſtance, with 
which they daily encouraged them; or till ſcars 
city of proviſions ſhould conſtrain the Engliſh to 
retwe into their own country. In order to haſten 
this latter event, they did not negle& the uſual, 
though barbarous precaution for diſtreſſing an 
invading enemy, by burning and laying waſte * 
the adjacent country. The zeal, however, 
the nation fruſtrated their intentions; eager to 
contribute towards removing their oppreſſors, the 
people produced their hidden ſtores to ſupport 
their friends; the neighbouring counties ſupplied 
every thing neceſſary, and far from wanting ſub- 
liftence, the Engliſh found in their camp all ſorts 
of proviſions at a cheaper rate than had for ſome 
time been known in that part of the kingdom *. 
On the approach of the Engliſh army, the 


queen go retired into the caſtle of Edinburgh. 


ter health was now in a declining ſtate, and her 
"11nd broken and depreſſed by the misfortunes of 
der adminiſtration. To avoid the danger and 
tatigue of a ſiege, ſhe committed herſelf to the 
protection of lord Erſkine. This nobleman ftill 
preſerved his neutrality, and by his integrity, and 
love of his country, merited equally the eſteem 
of both parties. He received the queen herſelf 
with the utmoſt honour and reſpect, but took 
cure to admit no ſuch retinue as might endanger 
his command of the caſtle v. 
few days after they arrived in Scotland, the 
Engliſh inveſted Leith [April 6. J. The garriſon 
{out up within the town was almolt half as nu- 
% Knox, 225. x Knox, ibid. | 
7 Porbes's Collect. vol. i. 503. Keith, 122. 
3 merous 
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merous as the army which fat down hefore it, 
and by an obſtinate defence protracted the fiege 
to a great length. Ihe circumſtances of this ſiege, 
related by contemporary hiſtorians, men withou! 
knowledge or experience in the art of war, aue 
often obſcure and imperfect, and at this diſtance 
of time are not conſiderable enough to be ch. 
taining. 

At firſt the French endeavoured to keep pos 
ſeſſion of the Hawk Hill, a riſing ground not tz 
diſtant from the town, but were beat from it 
[April 15.] with great ſlaughter, chiefly by tho 
furious attack of the Scottiſh cavalry; Within 
a few days the French had their full revenge; 
having ſallied out with a ſtrong hody, theyenter«4 
the Enpl:th trenches, broke their troops, nail. 
part of their cannon, and killed at leaſt double 
the number they had loft in the former ſkirmith, 
Nor were the Ungliſh more fortunate in an at. 
tempt Which they made to take the place by 
aſſault; they were met with equal courage, and 
repulſed with conſiderable loſs May 7. J. From 
the detail of theſe circumitances by the writers 
of that age, it is eaſy to cbſerve the different 
characters of the French and Enghth troops. 
The former, trained to war, during the act: 
rerns of Francis I. and Henry II. defended ther 
ſelves not only with the bravery but with the fil 
of veterans. The latter, who had been more ac- 
cuſtomed to peace, ſtill preſerved the intrepid and 
deſperate valour peculiar to the nation, but dil. 
covered few marks of military genius, or of ex. 
perience in the practice of war. Every misfor- 


tune or diſappointment during the fiege muſt he 
imputed to manifeſt errors in conduct. The ſuc. 
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ceſs of the beſieged in their ſally was owing en- 
tirelyto the ſecurity and * of the Engliſh; 
many of their officers were abſent ; their ſoldiers 
gad left their ſtations, and their trenches were al- 
moſt without a guard z. The ladders which had 
een provided for the aſſault, wanted a great deal 
bb the neceſſary length; and the troops employed 
W {: that ſervice were ill ſupported, The trenches 
W were openrct at firſt in an improper place; and as 
it was found expedient to change the ground, 
ti time and labour were loſt. The mability 
of their own generals, no leſs than the ſtrength 
of the French garriſon, rendered the progreſs of 
the Englith wonderfully flow. The long con- 
in uance, however, of the ſiege, and the Toſs of 
part of their magazines by an accidental fire, 
Aud the French to extreme diſtreſs for want 
provisions, which the proſpect of relief made 

hem hear with admirable fortitude, | 

While the hopes and courage of the Frenc 
protracted the fiege ſo far beyond expectation, 

the leaders of the congregation were not idle. 
By new aſſociations and contederacies, they la- 
boured to unite their party more perfectly. By 
publicly ratifying the treaty concluded at Ber- 
wick, they endeavoured to render the alliance 
with England firm and indiffoluble. Among 
thc lubſcribers of theſe papers we find the earl 
of Huntly, and ſome others, who had not hi- 
therto concurred with the congregation in any 
of their meaſures 2. Several of theſe lords, par- 
ticularly the earl of Huntly, ſtill adhered to the 
popith church; but on this occaſion neither their 

2 Haynes, 294. 298. 305, &c. 

4 Buran. vol. ili. 357 Knox, 221. Haynes, 267. 263. 
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religious ſentiments, nor their former caution; 


maxims, were regarded; the torrent of national g 
reſentment and indignation againſt the French Wa , 
hurried them on d. = 
The queen regent, the inſtrument, rather than ; . 
the cauſe of involving Scotland in thoſe calamitics Wk 4 
under which it groaned at that time, died during * 
the heat of the Hege | June 10. J. No prince; = 
ever poſſeſſed qualities more capable of rendering WR +; 
her adminiſtration illuſtrious, or the kingdom = 
happy. Of much diſcernment, and no leſs ad- ö A 
dreſs; of great intrepidity, and equal prudence; a1 
entle and humane, without weakneſs; zealous 4 
2 her religion, without bigotry; a lover f te 
juſtice, without rigour. One circumſtance, ho- or 
ever, and that too the exceſs of a virtue, rather 1. 
than any vice, poiſoned all theſe great qualitics, WY vi. 
and rendered her government SE and £1! 
her name odious. Devoted to the intereit f pe 
France, her native country, and attached to ti WAR mn; 
princes of Lorrain, her brothers, with molt p:- WR wh 
honate fondneſs, ſhe departed, in order to grati's iin 
them, from every maxim which her own witlon s. 
or humanity would have approved. She outlive!, of i 
b The dread of the French power did on many occaſions Wi be 
fut mount the zeal which the catholic nobles had for cm 
religion. Befides the preſumptive evidence for this, 1 BR ©). 
from the memorial mentioned by Burnet, Hiſt. of the be. of x 
formation, vol. iii. 281, and publiſhed by him, Appen, 
p. 278; the inftrutions of Elizabeth to Randolph ht 
agent, put it beyond all doubt, that many zealous pay!'! WT *itc 
thought the alliance with England to be neceffary for f? at 
ſerving the liberty and independence of the kingdom. K. Wn N 
158. Huntly himſelf began a correſpondence with EI. u: 
beth's miniſters, before the march of the Engliſh army 1”? 
Scotland. Haynes's State Papers, 261» 263, Sce Appin e1 
No. III. — © k 
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in a great meaſure, that reputation and popularity 
which had ſmoothed her way to the higheſt ſta- 
tion in the kingdom; and many examples of 
falſehood, and fome of ſeverity, in the latter 
part of her adminiſtration, alienated from her the 
affections of a people who had once placed in her 
an unbounded confidence. But even by her ene- 
mics theſe unjuſtitiable actions were imputed to 
the facility, not to the malignity, of her nature 
aud while they taxed her — and French 
counſellors with raſhneſs and cruelty, they {till 
allowed her the praiſe of prudence and of lenity<, 
A few days before her death, ſhe defired an in- 
terview with the prior of St. Andrew's, the carl 
of Argyll, and other chiefs of the congregation. 
To them ſhe Iamented the fatal iſſue of thoſe 
violent counſels which ſhe had heen obliged to 
follow ; and, with the candour natural to a ge- 
nerous mind, confeſſed the errors of her own ad- 
miniſtration, and begged forgiveneſs of thoſe to 
whom they had been hurtful ; but at the ſame 
ime ſhe warned them, amidit their ſtruggles for 
erty and the ſhock of arms, not to loſe ſight 
of the loyalty and ſubjection which was due to 
their fovereign®, The remainder of her time ſhe 
employed in religious meditations and exerciſes, 
She even invited the attendance of Willox, one 
the molt eminent among the reformed preach- 
ers, liſtened to his inſtructions with reverence and 
attention ®, and prepared for the approach of 
vcath with a decent fortitude. 

Nothing could now ſave the French troops 
gut up in Leith, but the immediate concluſion 


© Buchannan, 324. 4 Leſley, de Rebus Geſt. Scot. 22 2. 
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of a peace, or the arrival of a powerful army 
from the continent, "The princes of Lorrain 
amuled their party in Scotland with continual 
expectations of the latter, and had thereby key | 
alive their hopes and their courage; but atlaſt, the s 
ſituation of France, rather than the terror of the 
Englith arms, or the remonſtrances of the Sch. „ 
tiſh malecontents, conſtrained them, though WK 25 
reluctance, to turn their thoughts towards pace . 
councils, "The proteſtants in France were at . 
time a party formidable by their number, WT, 
more by the valour and enterpriſing genius ov: WR 3: 
their leaders. Francis II. had treated - Wi 

extreme rigour, and diſcovered, by every itep he 
took, a ſettled reſolution to extirpate their Te 
ligion, and to ruin thoſe who profeſſed it. At tt. 
proſpect of this danger to themſelves and to ht WS 5... 
cauſe, the proteſtants were alarmed, but not WS © 
terrified. Animated with zeal, and inflamed wih WR --;- 
reſentment, they not only prepared for their o WT .., 
defence, but reſolved, by ſome bold action, 6 WT :.. 
anticipate the ſchemes of their enemies; and s 
the princes of Lorrain were deemed the aut} lu. 
of all the king's violent meaſures, they mark: WE ©; 
them out to be the firſt victims of their indign WS * 
tion. Hence, and not from diſloyalty to ti! WAR ©: 
King, proceeded the famous conſpiracy of An WE «©: 

e 


boite | March 15.] ; and though the vigi!lanc: RY wit 
and good fortune of the princes of Lorraine 
covered and diſappointed that deſign, it was ea due 
to obſerve new ſtorms gathering in every proviic! tion 
of the kingdom, and ready to burſt out wich Men. 


the fury and outrage of civil war. In this fit 
ation, the ambition of the houſe of Lorram w# 


called off from the thoughts of foreign conquel 
1 


then 


rier 
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to defend the honour and dignity of the French 
crown; and inftead of {ending new remtorcements 
into Scotland, it became neceflary to withdraw 
the veteran troops already employed in that king- 
dom?. 
in order to conduct an affair of fo much im- 
yortance and delicacy, the princes of Lorrain 
made choice of Monluc biſhop of Valence, and of 
the fieur de Randan. As both theſe, eſpecially 
the former, were reckoned inferior to no perſons 
of that age in addreſs and political refinement, 
Lli- beth oppoſed to them ambaſladors of equal 
abilities z Cecil her prime miniſter, a man perhaps 
of the greateſt capacity who had ever held that 
„lla; and Wotton dean of Canterbury, grown 
eld tn the art of negociating under three fucceſ- 
ſwe monarchs. The e of the French and 
[nplith courts were ſoon adjuſted by men of fo 
creat dexterity in buſmeſs; and as France eaſily 
onſented to withdraw thoſe torces which had 
en the chief occation of the war, the other 
points in diſpute between that kingdom and Eng- 
land were not matters of tedious or of difficult 
diſeuſſion. 

Ihe grievances of the congregation, and their 
demands upon their own ſovercigns for redreſs, 
employed longer time, and required to be treated 
with a more delicate hand. After ſo many open 
attempts, carried on by command of the king and 
queen, in order to overturn the ancient eonſtitu- 
tion, and to ſuppreſs the religion which they had 
embraced, the Scottiſh nobles could not think 
themſelves ſecure, without fixing ſome new bar- 
7 againlt the future encroachments of regal 


f Leſley, 224. 
power- 
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wer. But the legal ſteps towards accomplith. t 
ing this were not ſo obvious. The French ay. l 
baſſadors conſidered the entering into any treaty Wl t, 
with ſubjects, and with rebels, as a condeſcen!:,y WER +$ 
unſuitable to the dignity of a ſovereign ; and th 
{cruples on this head might have put an end iv i = I 
the treaty, if the impatience of both parties {v» WY h 
peace had not ſuggeſted an expedient, which: WR ti 
ſeemed to provide for the ſecurity of the {ubj-ct, Wn 
without derogating from the honour of the 3 
prince, The Scottiſh nobles agreed, on thi: WR © 
occaſion, to paſs from the point of right and privi. in 
lege, and to accept the redreſs of their grievan TT Br 
as a matter of favour. Whatever additional iccv. WR . 
rity their anxiety for perſonal ſafety, or their zeal WR |: 
for public liberty, prompted them to demand, ws WR 3: 
granted in the name of Francis and Mary, as act: WR | 
of their royal favour and indulgence. And ht 
conceſſions of this kind ſhould ſeem precariou, MY |: 
and liable to be retracted by the ſame power when. 
nad made them, the French — ag rect a. 
to inſert them in the treaty with Elizabeth, «1 k. 
thereby to bind the king and queen inviolably oe 
obſerve theme. . 
In relating this tranſaction, contemporary hi- 
rians have confounded the conceſſions of Fra: WR co 
and Mary to their Scottiſh ſubjects, wich WR t 


treaty between France and England; the latter, 
beſides the ratification of former treaties bet we: 
the two kingdoms, and ſtipulations with regar: 
to the time and manner of removing both armi 
out of Scotland, contained an article to Which. 
as the ſource of many important events, we (ba 
often have occaſion to ant The right of E. 
zabeth to her crown is thereby acknowledged! 


8 Keith, 134 &. R 
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the ſtrongeſt terms; and Francis and Mary ſo— 
lemnly engage neither to allume the title, nor to 
bear the arms of king and queen of England in 
Al time to Come h. ; 

July 6.] Honourable as this article was for 
Elii.abeth hertelf, the conditions ſhe obtained for 
her allies the Scots were no leſs advantageous to 
them. Monluc and Randan conſented, in the 
nome of Francis and Mary, that the French forces 
in Scotland ſhould inſtantly be ſent back into their 
ow! country, and no foreign troops be hereafter 
introduced into the kingdom without the know- 
ledge and conſent of parliament ; that the forti- 
leut ions of Leith and Dunbar ſhould immediately 
he raſed, and no new fort be erected without the 
permiſſion of parliament; that a parliament thould 
„ held on the firſt day of Auguſt, and that aſ- 
ſembly be deemed as valid in all reſpects as if it 
had been called by the expreſs commandment of 
the king and queen ; that, conformahle to the 
aucient laws and cuſtoms of the country, the 
king and queen ſhould not declare war or con— 
dude peace without the concurrence of parlia- 
ment; that, during the queen's abſence, the ad- 
nnttration of government ſhould be veſted in a 
council of twelve perſons, to be choſen out of 
twenty-four named by parliament, ſeven of which 
council to be elected by the queen, and five by 
the parliament; that hereaiter the king and qucen 
F /10uld not advance foreigners to places of truſt 
or dignity in the kingdom, nor conter the offices 
of treaſurer or comptroller of the revenues upon 
iy eccleſiaſtic; that an act of oblivion, aboliſh- 

Keith, 134. Rymer, xv. p. 581. 591, Kc. Haynes, 
325—3 4. | l 
vor. ls X ing 
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ing the guilt and memory of all offences committed 
fince the ſixth of March one thouſand five hundred 
and fifty-eight, ſhould be paſſed in the enſuing 
parliament, and be ratiſied by the king and queen; 
that the king and queen ſhould not, under the 
colour of puniſhing any violation of their avtho. 
rity during that period, ſeek to deprive any of 
their ſubjects of the offices, benefices, or eſtates, 
which they now held; that the redreſs duc to 
churchmen, for the injuries which they had ff. 
tained during the late inſurrections, ſhould be 
teſt entirely to the cognizance of parliament, 
With regard to religious controverhes, the am- 
baſſadors declared that they would not preſume 
to decide, but permitted the parhament, at ther 
firit meeting, to examine the points in difference, 
and to repreſent their ſenſe of them to the king 
and queen !, 

To ſuch a memorable period did the lords of 
the congregation, by their courage and perſever- 
ance, conduct an enterpriſe which at firſt promiſed 
a very different iſſue. From beginnings extremely 
feeble, and-even contemptible, the party grew by 
degrees to great power; and. being favoured by 
many fertunate incidents, baffed all the efforts of 
tlieir own queen, aided by the forces of a more 
conſiderable kingdom. The ſovereign authority 
was by this treaty transferred * into the 
bands of the congregation; that limited prero- 
gative, which the crown had hitherto poſſeſſed, 
was almoſt entirely annihilated; and the ariſtocra- 
tical power, which always predominated in the 
vcottiſh government, became ſupreme and in- 
controlable. By this treaty too the influence of. 

1 Keith, 137, &c. 
Trance. 
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France, which had long been of much weight in 
the affairs of Scotland, was greatly diminithed ; 
and not only were the preſent encroachm-nts of 
that ambitious ally reſtrained, but, by conſederat- 
ing with England, protection was provided againſt 
any future attempt from the ſame quarter. At 
the ſame time, the controverſies in religion being 
left to the contideration of parliament, the pro- 
teſtants might reckon upon obtaining whatever 
deciſion was molt favourable to the opinions which 
they profeſſed. 

A few days aſter the concluſion of the treaty, 
both the French and Engliſh armics quitted Scot- 
land. 

The eyes of every man in that kingdom were 
turned towards the approaching parliament. A 
meeting, ſummoned in a manner ſo cxtraordi- 
nary, at ſuch a critical juncture, and to dehberate 
on matters of fo much confequence, was ex- 
netted with the utmolt anxiety, 

A Scottiſh parliament ſuitable to the arĩſtocra- 
fical genius of the government, was properly an 
aiembly of the nobles. It was compoſed of bi- 
mops, abbots, barons, and a few commiſſioners 
of boroughs, who met altogether in one houſe. 
The lefler barons, though poſſeſſed of a right to 
be preſent, either in pw or by their repreſenta- 
tives, ſeldom exerciſed it. The expence of at- 
tending, according to the faſinon-of the times, 
with a numerous train of vaſſals and dependents ; 
the inattention of a martial age to the forms and 
detail of civil government; but above all, the ex- 
orbitant authority of the greater nobles, who had 
drawn the whole power into their own hands, 
made this privilege of ſo little value, as to be al- 

X 2 _ moſt 
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moſt neglected. It appears from the ancient rolls, 
that during times of tranquillity, few commiſſion. 


= 


ers of boroughs, and almoſt none of the leſſer ba- 
rons, appeared in parliament. Ihe ordinary ad- 
miniſtration of government was abondoned, with- : 
out ſcruple or jealouſy, to the king and to the 
greater barons, but in extraordinary conjunctures, c 
when the ſtruggle for liberty was violent, and the 1 
ſpirit of oppotition to the crown roſe to an heiglu, We 7 
the burgeiles and leſſer barons were rouſed fm 
their inactivity, and ſtood forth to vindicate the = tk 
rights of their country. The turbulent reign of C 
James III. affords examples in proof of this ob- t 
ſervation k. The public indignation againſt the © 
raſh deſigns of that weak and ill- adviſed prince, if 
brought into parliament, beſides the greater 1- If 
bles and prelates, a conſiderable number of the C: 
leſſer barons. | © 
The ſame cauſes occaſioned the unuſual con- 15 
fluence of all orders of men to the parliament, 0 
which met on the firſt of Auguſt. The univer- {| 
ſal paſſion for liberty, civil and religious, which © 
had ſeized the nation, ſuffered few perſons to ö 
remain unconcerned ſpectators of an afiemb!y, it 
whoſe act. were likely to prove decifive with rc- tl 
ſpect to both. From all corners of the kingd m le 
men flocked in, eager and determined to aid, Ww 
with their voices in the ſenate, the ſame cauſe el 
which they had defended with their ſwords in 8 
the field. Beſides a full convention of peers, m 
temporal and ſpiritual, there appeared the repre- 
ſentatives of almoſt all the boroughs, and abort A 


an hundred barons, who, though of the leſſer or- 
der, were gentlemen of the firſt rank and fortune 
in the natiou l. 
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The parhament was ready to enter on buſineſs 
with the vtmoſt zeal, when a difficulty was ſtarted 
concerning the lawfulneſs of the meeting. No 
corumiſſioner appeared in the name of the king 
and queen, and no fignitication of their conſent 
and zpprobation was yet received, "Theſe were 
deemed by many eſſential to the very being of a 
parliament. But in oppoſition to this ſentiment, 
ihe expreſs words of the treaty of Edinburgh 
were urged, by which this aſſembly was declared 
to be as valid, in all reſpects, as if it had been 
called and appointed by the expreſs command of 
the king * queen. As the adherents of the 
congregation greatly outnumbered their adver- 
faries, the latter opinion prevailed. Their boldeſt 
leaders, and thoſe of moſt approved zeal, were 
choſen to be lords of the articles, who formed a! 
committee of ancient uſe, and of great importance 
in the Scottiſh parliament a. "The deliberations 
ol the lords of the articles were carried on with 
the moſt unanimous and active zeal. The act of 
oblivion, the nomination of twenty-four perſons, 
wt of whom the council, intruſted with ſupreme 
authority, was to be elected; and every other 
thing preſcribed by the late treaty, or which 
le ned neceſſary to render it efiectual, paſſed 
without diſpute or delay. The article of religion 
employed longer time, and was attended with 
greater difficulty, It was brought into parlia- 
meut by a petition from thoſe who adopted the 


m From an original letter of Hamilton, archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's, it appears, that the lords of articles were choſen 
in the manner afterwards appointed by an act of parliament, 
1533. Keith, p. 487. Spottiſwood ſeems to confider this to 
deen the common practice. Hiſt. 149. SW 
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principles of the reformation. Many dottring 
of the popiſh church were a contradiction to rea. 
ſon, and a diſgrace to religion; its dic inline had 
become corrupt and oppreflive ; and its revenue 
were both exorbitant aud ill- applied. Againf 
all theſe the proteſtants remonſtrated with the 
ütmoſt aſperity of {tyle which indignation at 
their abſurdity, or experience of their perniciou Wi : 
tendency, could inſpire; and encouraged, by the BR 
number as well as zeal of their friends, to umproxe 
ſuch a favourable juncture, they aimed the blur 
at the M hole fabric ot popery ; and beſought the 
parliament to interpoſe its authorityfor rectifying 
theſe multiplied abuſes u. 

Several prelates, zealouſly attached to the ar. 
cent ſuperitition, were preſent in this parks 
ment. But duing theſe vigorous proceedings of 
the proteſtants, they flood confounded and at 
gare; and perſevered in a ſilence which was fata 
ro their caute, They deemed it impoſlible to re 
ſiſt or divert that torrent of religious zeal, which 
was {till in its full ſtrength; they dreaded that 0 


their oppolition would irritate their adverſatio t 
and excite them to new as of violence; they t 
hoped that the king and queen would ſoon be it n 
leiſure to put a flop to the career of their inſolen n 
ſubjects, and that, after the rage and havoc « la 
the preſent ſtorm, the former tranquillity and tc 
order would be reſtored to the church and king- ti 
dom. They were willing, perhaps, to ſacrih 0 
the doctrine, and even the power of the church, tl 
in order to enſure the ſafety of their own pe 01 


ſons, and to preſerve the poſſeſſion of thoſe + 
venues which were ſtill in their hands. Fron 
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whatever motives they ated, their ſilence, which 
was imputed to the conſciouſneſs of a bad cauſe, 
afforded matter of great triumph to the proteſt- 
ants, and encouraged them to proceed with more 
hotdneſs and alacrity “. 

he parliament did not think it enough to 
condemn. thoſe doctrines mentioned in the peti- 
111 of the proteſtants ; they moreover gave the 
ſaiichion of cheir approbat ion fo a confeſſion of 
{faith prefented to them by the reformed teach- 
ers? ; and compoled, as might be expected from 
tuch a pc rformance at that juncture, on purpoſe 
to expole the abſurd tencts and practices of the 
Romiſh church. By another act, the juriſdiction 
© the ceclefialtical courts was aboliſhed, and the 
cauſes which formerly came under their cogni— 
zance were transferred to the deciſion of civil 
wdges%. By a third ſtatute, the excrcite of re— 
tous worfhip, according to the rites of the 
Romiſh church, was ae The manner 
m which the parliament enforced the obſervation 
of this law diſcovers the zeal of that aſſembly ; 
the firſt tranſgreſſion ſubjected the offender to 
the forfeiture of his goods, and to a corporal pu- 
niſhment, at the diſcretion of the judge; baniſh- 
ment was the penalty of a ſecond violation of the 
law ; and a third act of diſobedience was declared 
to be capital . Such ſtrangers were men at that 
time to the ſpirit of toleration, and to the laws 
of humanity ; and with ſuch indecent haſte did 
the very perſons who had jutt eſcaped the rigour 
of cccletiaſtical tyranny, proceed to imitate thoſe 


„ Knox, 252. p Id. ibid. 
4 Keith, 155. Knox, 254+ 
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examples of ſeverity of which they themſc!,,, 
had fo julily complained. 


"The vigorous zeal of the parhament overturned u 
in a few days the ancient ſyſtem of religion which = 
had been eltablithed fo many ages. In reforming Wl «i! 
the doctrine and diſcipline of the church, the Sr 
nobles kept pace with the ardour and expect 
tions even of Knox himſelf. But their proceed. . 


inge, with reſpect to theſe, were not more rapid 
and impetuous, than they were ſlow and dilator ry 
when they entered on the conſideration of eccle- 
ſiaſlical revenues. Among the lay members, Jon:e 
were already enriched with the {poils of the 
church, and others devoured in expectation the 


wealthy benefices which ſtill remained untouched. t 
The alteration in religion had afforded many ef 7 
the digniſied cecleſiaſtics themſelves an opportu- 1 
nity of; gratifying their avarice or ambition. The 0 
demolition of the monaſteries having ſet the h 
monks at liberty from their confinement, they d 
inſtantly diſperſed all over the kingdom, and 
commonly betook themſelves to ſome fecular em- = i: 
ployment. The abbot, if he had been ſo fortu- AY & 
nate as to embrace the principles of the reforma- WA 1 
tion from conviction, or fo cunning as to eſpouſe 
them out of policy, ſe1y-1 © „hole revenues t 
the fraternity; and, except what he allowed for MY - 
the ſubſiſtence of a few ſuperannuated monks*, . 
applied them entirely to his own uſe. The pro- 4 


poſal made by the reformed teachers, for apply- 
ing theſe revenues towards the maintenance cf 
miniſters, che education of youth, and the ſup- 
port of the poor, was equally dreaded by all theſe 


9 Keith, 496. Append. 190, 191. 
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«ders of men. They oppoſed it with the ut- 
molt warmth, and by their numbers and autho— 
nty caſily prevailed on the parliament to give no 
car to ſuch a diſagrecable demand, Zealuus as 
the firtt reformers were, and animated with a ſpi- 
rt fupertor to the low conſiderations of intereſt, 
ey beheld theſe early ſymptoms of ſelfiſhneſs aud 
T varice among their adherents with amazement 
aud forrow ; and we find Knox exprefling the 
ut moſt tenfibility of that contempt with which 
they were treated by many from whom he ex- 
pected a more generous concern for. the {ſucceſs 
oi religion and the honour of its miuiſters s. 
A difficulty hath been ſtarted with regard to 
the acts of this parliament concerning 1cligion. 
This difficulty, which at ſuch a diſtance of time 
ts of no importance, was founded on the words 
ol the treaty of Edinburgh. By that, the oar- 
tument was permitted to take into conſideration 
theftate of refs, and to ſignify their lentiments 
Git to the king and queen. But, inſtead of pre- 
ſenting their defires to their ſovereigns in the 
numble form of a ſupplication or addreſs, the 
parliament converted them into ſo many acts; 
which, although they never received the royal aſ- 
Jent, obtained, all over the kingdom, the weight, 
and authority of laws. In compliance with their 
mjunctions, the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of religion was 
every where overthrown, and that recommended 
by the reformers introduced in its place. The 
portiality and zeal of the people overlooked or 
Jupplicd any defect in the form of theſe acts of 
parliament, and rendered the obſervance of them | 
nne univerſal than ever had been yielded to the | 
t dee Append, No. IV. v» Knox, 239. 25% 
ſtatutes 
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| ſtatutes of the woll regular or conſtitutional . 
ſembly. By thote proceedings, it mult, how ver, 
! be confeſſed, that the parliament, or rather ch. 
tion, violated the laſt article in the treaty d 
Edinburgh, and even exceeded the powers wie 
belong to ſuljetts. But hen once men tie 
been aceuſtomed to break through the comm 


3 "I... LEAST. „„ 
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boundaries of ſubjection, and their minds are e 

| flamed with the paſſions which civil war inſpite, t 
it is mere pedantry or 1gnorance to meaſure Un WE 1 
conduct by thoſe rules which can be applied 4 
only where government is in a fate of order ail BR +: 
' tranquillity. A nation, when obliged to emplyy BR + 


ſuch extraordinary efforts in defence of its he 
ties, avails itſelf of every thing which can promote WE 


this great end; and the neceſſity of the calc, 3 *+ 
well as the importance of the object, juſtify af 
departure from the commou and eſtabliſhed rula tl 
of the conſtitution. 165 
In conſequence of the treaty of Edinbugd d. 
as well as by the ordinary forms of buſineſ , 
became necelfary to lay the proceedings of h 
ament before the king aud queen. For this pur WS ©: 
poſe, Sir james Sandilands of Calder lord St. join WAY |: 
was appointed to repair to the court of France ee 
After holding a courſe ſo irregular, the leaders a m 
the congregation had no nas Jo to flatter them re 
ſelves that Francis and Mary would ever approi tl 
their conduct, or confirm it by their royal aflen! th 
The reception of their ambaſſador was no otli þ p3 
than they might have expected. He was treat t: 
by the king and queen with the utmoſt coldnely tic 
and diſmiſſed without obtaining the ratificatio tre 
of the parliament's proceedings. From the prince 
of Lorrain, and their partiſaus, he endured a 157 
* 
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tte ſcorn and inſult which it was natural for 
em to pour upon the party he repreſented*, 

= Though the carls of Morton, Glencairn, and 
M. itland of Lethington, the ambaſladors of the 
75 parliament ro Elizabeth their protectreſs, met 
# with a very different reception, they were not 
more ſacceſsful in one part of the negociation 
Lcutraſted to their care. The Scots, ſenſible of 
the ſecurity which they derived from their union 
EF with England, were deſirous of rendering it in- 
diſſoluble. With this view they empowered 
theſe eminent leaders of their party to teſtify to 
Elizabeth their gratitude for that ſcaſonable and 
8 eficctual aid which ſhe had afforded them, and 
W :t the ſame time to beſcech ber to render the 
| fendhip between the nations perpetual, by con- 
deſcending to marry the earl of Arran, who, 
though a ſubject, was nearly allied to the royal 
family of Scotland, and, after Mary, the un- 
gonhted heir to the crown. 

To the former part of this commiſſion Eliza- 
both liſtened with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, and 
encouraged the Scots, in any future exigency, to 
hope for the continuance of her good offices; with 
regard to the latter, ſhe diſcovered thoſe ſenti- 
ments to which ſhe adhered throughout her whole 
reign. Averſe from marriage, as fume maintain 
through choice, but more probably out of policy, 
that ambitious princeſs would never admit any 
partner to the throne ; but delighted with the en- 
tire and uncontrolled exerciſe of power, ſhe ſacri- 
ticed to the enjoyment of that, the hopes of 
tranſmitt ing her crown to her gwn poſterity. The 


* Knox, 255, Buch. 327. State Papers publiſhed by 
ord Hardwicke, vol, i. p. 125, &c. = 
Marriage 
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marriage with the earl of Arran could nc }; t 
attended with any ſuch extraordinary advantage Wc 
as to ſhake this reſolution 3 ſhe declined it there. e. 
fore, but with many expreſſions of good ail p 
towards the Scottiſh nation, and of reipect it 
Arran himſelf Y, e 

Towards the concluſion of this year, dillin. {Rs > 
guiſned by fo many remarkable events, the WR ® 
happened one of great importance. Ou ve, 
fourth of December died Francis II. a prince qc; 
a feeble conſtitution, and of a mean underſtang. WR » 
ing. As he did not leave any iſſue by the queen 0 
no incident could have been more tortunate 70 1 
thoſe who, during the late commot ions in Scots. \ 
land, had taken part with the congregation, { 
Mary, by the charms of her beauty, had e. t 
quired an entire aſcendant over her huſband; { 
and as ſhe transferred all her influence to * | 
uncles the princes of Lorrain, Francis followed 
them implicitly in whatever track they wer: ( 


gas © 


pleaſed to lend him. The power of Francs, Wi 
under luch direction, alarmed the Scottiſh mai. Wi | 
contents with apprehenſions of danger, no lels 
formidable than well founded. The inteſtine | 
diſorders which raged in France, and the ſcalur. ly. 
able interpoſition of England in behalf of tl: Wi 
congregation, had hitherto prevented the prince: Wy 
of Lorrain from carrying their deſigns upo! 
Scotland into execution. But under their vigor: 
ous and deciſive adminiſtration, i it was impollibl 
that the commotions in France could be of loag 
continuance, and many things might fall in 

divert Elizabeth's attention, tor the future, * 
the affairs of Scotland. In either of theſe event, 
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the Scots would ſtand expoſed to all the ven- 
geance which the retentment of the French court 
could inflict. The blow, however long fſul- 
pended, was unavoidable, and mult fall at laſt 


== with redoubled weight. From this protpect aud 


expectation of danger, the Scots were delivered 
by the death of Francis; the ancient confederacy 
of the two kingdoms had already been broken, 
and by this event the chief bond of union which 
remained was diſſolved. Catherine of Medicis, 
who, during the minority of Charles IX. her ſe- 
cond ſon, engroſſed the entire direction of the 
French councils, was far from any thoughts of 
indicating the Scottiſh queen's authority. Ca- 
therine and Mary had been rivals in power during 
the reign of Francis II. and had contended for 
the government of that weak and unexperienced 
prince; but as the charms of the wife eaſily tri- 
umphed over the authority of the mother, Ca- 
therine could never forgixe ſuch a diſappointment 
in her favourite paſſion, and beheld now, with 
lecret pleaſure, the difficult and perplexing tcene | 
vn winch her daughter-in-law was about to enter. 
Mary, overwhelmed with all the forrow which fo 
ad a reverſe of fortune could oecaſion; lighted 
by the queen-mother 2; and forſaken by the tribe 
of courtiers, who appear only in the ſunſhine of 
proſperity, retired to Rheims, and there in ſoli- 
tude indulged her grief, or hid her indignation. 
Even the princes of Lorrain were obliged to 


$ contract their views; to turn them from foreign 


to domeſtic objects; and inſtead of forming vaſt 
projects with regard to Britain, they found it 
2 Henault, 340. Caſtein. 454 

VOL, i. * neceſſary 
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neceſſary to think of acquiring and eſtabliſhing 
an intereſt with the new adminiſtration. 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the emotions of joy 
which, on all theſe accounts, the death of the 
French monarch excited among the Scots. They 
regarded 1t as the only event which could gut 

firmneſs and ſtability to that ſyltem of religi on 
and government which was now introduced ; and k 
it is no wonder contemporary hiſtorians ſhould 
aſcribe it to the immediate care of Prov 1 
which, by unforeſeen expedients, can ſecure the 
peace and happineſs of Kingdoms in thoſe fituz- 
tions where human prudence and invention woud 
utterly deſpair?, = « 

About this time the proteſtant church f 
Scotland began to afſume a regular form. Is 
principles had obtained the ſanction of publi 
authority, and ſome fixed external policy becarne 
neceſſary for the government and preſervation « 
the infant ſociety. The model introduced by th: 
reformers differed extremely from that hielt ha! 
been long eſtabliſhed. The motives which , 
duced them to depart ſo far from the ancictt 
ſyſtem deſerve to be explained. 

The licentious lives of the clergy, as has bc» Wi 
already obſerved, ſeem to have been among tie 
firſt things that excited any ſuſpicion concerung B 
the truth of the doctrines which they tag, We . 
and rouſed that ſpirit of inquiry which pr 
fatal to the popiſh ſyſtem. As this diſguſt att, 
vices of eccleſiaſties was ſoon transferred to th 
perſons, and ſhifting from them, by no via 
tranſition, ſettled at laſt upon the offices whic: WY ti 


Knox, 259. _ 
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they enjoyed 3 the effects of the Reformation 
would naturally have extended not only to the 
doctrine, but to the form of government in the 
popiſh church; and the ſame ſpirit which aboliſhed 
the former, would have overturned the Jatter. 
But in the arrangements which took place in the 
diflerent Kingdoms and ſtates of Europe in con- 
ſequence of the Reformation, we may obſerve 
{omething fimilar to what happened upon the 
fr it eftabliſhment of Chriſtianity in the Roman 
er pire, In both periods, the form of eccleſi- 
wItico] policy was modelled, in ſome meaſure, 
upon that of the civil government. When the 
= Clhnitzn church was patroniſed and eſtabliſhed 
: by the ſtate, the juriſdiction of the various orders 
of the eccleſiaſties, diſtinguiſned by the names of 


+ 


- LES» , 
4 oy” * 5 p 


, * wy „„ 
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Pat riarchs, Archbiſhops, and Biſhops, was made 
to correſpond with the various diviſions of the 

empire; and the ecclefiaſtic of chief eminence in 
cach of theſe poſſeſſed authority more or leſs 
extenſive in proportion to that of the civil magi- 
E itrate who preſided over the ſame diftrict, When 
the Retormation took place, the epiſcopal form 
of government, with its various ranks and de- 
ess of ſubordination, appearing to be moſt 
contiſtent. with the genius of monarchy, it was 
continued, with a few limitations, in ſeveral pro- 
vinces of Germany, in England, and in the 
northern kingdoms. But in Switzerland and 
!O2me parts of the Low Countries where the 
popular form of government allowed more full 
cope to the innovating genius of the Reforma- 
Lion, all pre-eminence of order in the church 
was deſtroyed, and an equality eſtabliſhed more 
table to the ſpirit of republican policy. As 
* 2 0 
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the model of epiſcopal government was copied 
from that of the Chriſtian church as eftabli{hcd 
in the Roman empire, the ſituation of the pri. 
nutive church, prior to its eſtabliſhment by civil 
authority, ſeems to have ſuggeſted the ider, and 
furniſhed the model of the latter ſyſtem, which 
has fince been denominated Preſbyterian. The 
arit Chriſtians, opprefled by continual perſccu— 
tions, and obliged to hold their religious aſſem. 
blies by ſtealch and in corners, were contented 
with a form of government extremely ſimple, 
The influence of Er concurred with the {cn(+ 
of danger, in extinguiſhing among them the fig 
of ambition, and in preferving 2 parity of ra, 
the effect of their ſufferings, and the cauſc of 
many of their virtues. Calvin, whole decihons 
were received among many proteſtants of that aye 
with incredible ſubmiſſion, was the patron au 
reſtorer of this ſcheme of eccleſiaſtical policy, 
The church of Geneva, formed under his eye and 
by his direction, was deemed the moſt perfect 
model of this government; and Knox, who, 
during his reſidence in that city, had itudicd and 
admired it, warmly recommended it to the im. 
tation of his countrymen, 

Among the Scottiſh nobility, ſome hated th: 
pcrions, and others coveted the wealth, of the 
dignihed clergy. By aboliſhing that order of 
men, the former indulged their reſentment, and 
the latter hoped to gratify their avarice. Th- 
people, inflamed with the moſt violent averſ:or 
to popery, and approving of every ſcheme. that 
departed fartheſt from the practice of the Romiſh 
church, were delighted with a ſyſtem fo adn 
bly ſuſted tu their predominant paſſion :; 1 
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the friends of civil liberty beheld with pleaſure 
the proteſtant clergy pulling down with their 
own hands that fabric of eccleſiaſtical power 
which their predeceſſors had reared with ſo 
much art and induſtry ; and flattered themſelves, 
that by lending their aid to ſtrip churchmen of 
their dignity and wealth, they might entirely 
deliver the nation from their exorbitant and op- 
reflive juriſdiction. The new mode of govern- 
ment aſily made its way among men thus pre- 
»ared, by their various intereſts and paſſions, for 
its reception. 

Put, on the firſt introduction of his ſyſtem, 
on did not deem it expedient to depart alto- 
gether from the ancient Roving d. Inſtead of bi- 
loge, he propoſed to eſtabliſi ten or twelve ſu- 
perintendants in different parts of the kingdom. 
hole, as the name implies, were empowered to 
pbect the life and doctrine of the other clergy. 
hey preſided in the inferior judicatories of the 
urch, and performed ſeveral other parts of the 
»{copal function. Their juriſdiction, however, 
ended to ſacred things only; they claimed no 
dat in parliament, and pretended no right to the 
a gay or revenues of the former biſhops. 

The number of inferior clergy, to whom the 
care of parochial duty could be committed, was 
il] extremely ſmall; they had embraced the 
prctples of the Reformation at different times, 
and trom various motives ; during the public 
commotions, they were ſcattered, merely by 
+112NCe, over the different provinces of the Ord 
dom; and in a few places only were formed into 
ry; ular claſſes or ſocieties. The firſt general 
b Spotſwood, I 58. 

Y 3 aſſembly 
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aſſembly of the church [ Dec. 20. J, which wa; 
held this year, bears all the marks of an infant 
and unformed ſociety. The members were but 
few in number, and of no conſiderable rank ; ng 
uniform or conſiſtent rule ſeems to have been 
oblerved in electing them. From a great part 
of the kingdom no repreſentatives appeared. [n 
the name of fome entire counties, but one per- 
fon was preſent ; while, in other places, a ſing]: 
town or church ſent ſeveral members. A con. 
vention, ſo feeble and irregular, could not pole 
extenſive authority; and, conſcious of their own 
weakneſs, the members put an end to their d 
bates, without venturing upon any deciſion of 
much importance ©, 

1561. In order to give greater ſtrength and 
conſiſtence to the preſbyterian plan, Knox, with 
the aſſiſtance of his hrethren, compoſed the tir. 
book of dilcipline, which contains the model vr 
platform ot the intended policy 4%. They pr: 
ſented it to a convention of eſtates, which ws 
held in the beginning of this year [Jan. 15. 
Whatever regulations were propoſed with regard 
to ecclefiaſtical diſcipline and juriſdiction, Wan 
have eatily obtained the ſanction of that aſſembh) 
but a deſign to recover the patrimony of th: 
church, which is there inſinuated, met with 3 
very different reception. 

In vain did the clergy diiplay the advantage 
which would accrue to the public, by a. prop* 
application of eccleſiaſtical revenues. In vain de 
they propoſe, by an impartial diſtribution of tt 
fund, to promote true religion, to encourag? 
learning, and to ſupport the poor. In vain di 

© Keith, 498, d Spotſ. 152. | 
he) 
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they even intermingle threatenings of the divine 
diſpleaſure againſt the unjuſt detainers of what 
was appropriated to a ſacred uſe. The nobles 
1d faſt the prey which they had ſeized ; and 
beltowing upon the propoſal the name of a de- 
rout imarinatiohts they i ove to conlider it as a 
project altogether viſionary, and treated it with 
th- utmolt fcorn ©. 

This couvention appointed the prior of St. 
Andrew's to repair to the queen, and to invite 
her to retura into her native country, and to aſ- 
ine the reins of government, which had been 
# to long committed to other hands. Though 

= ſome of her ſubjects dreaded her return, and 

others foreſaw dangerous conſequences with 

whicti it might be attended 8 the bulk of them 

dehred eit with ſo much ardour, that the invita- 

tion was given with the greateſt appearance of 

manimity. But the zeal of the Roman catho- 

lies got the ſtart of the prior in paying court to 

Mary; and Leſly, afterwards biſhop of Roſs, 

ho was commiſſioned by them, arrived before 

zu at the place of her reſidences. Lefly en- 

d-avoured to infuſe into the queen's mind ſuſ- 

9icions of her ꝓrotęſtant ſubjects, and to perſuade 

rte throw herſelf entirely into the arms of 

; WS ot who adhered to her own religion. For 

is purpoſe, he inſiſted that ſhe ſhould land at 

Aberdeen z and as the proteſtant doctrines had 

ad no conſiderable progreſs in that part of the 

ing dom, he gave her aſſurance of being joined 

nab days by twenty thouſand men; and 

WS {-ttercd her, that with ſuch an army, encouraged 
= e Knox, 256, See Append. No. V. 

5 7 Leſly, 227. 
1 by 
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by her pteſence and authority, ſhe might caſ'; 
overturn the reformed church, before it va 
Hrmly ſettled on its foundations. 

But, at this juncture, the princes of Lorr: 
were not diſpoted to liſten to this extrava; 
and dangerous propoſal. Intent on defence 
themiclves a woindl Catherine of Medicis, Wi > 
inſidious ey was employed in underms 
their exorbitant power, they had no leiſure 

attend to the afſairs of Scotland, and wishes 
their niece to take poſſeſſion of her kingdom v. 
as little, diſturbance as poſſible. T he Fr. 
othcers too, who had ſerved in Scotland, 
Tuaded Mary fro: m all violent mealures ; and, | 
repreſenting the power and number of then 
teſtants to be irreſiſtible, determined her to cow! 
them by every aut; and rather to employ th; 
leading men of that party as miniſters, thar to 
provoke them, by a ſruitlef pP. it jc n, tobe 

her enemies b. Hence proceeded the N enct 

and affection with which the prior of St. Ar. 
drew's was received by the queen. His rep! 
ſentation of the ſtate of the kingdom gained gr: 
credit; and Lefly beheld with regret the 
wen in which court favour was likely to win. 

Another convention of eſtates was he! 
May. The arrival of an ambaſfador from Franc 
ſeems to have heen the occaſion of this meeting, 
He was inſtructed to ſolicit the Scots to ren 
their ancient alliance with France, to break the | 
new confederacy with England, and to rechen 
the popiſh eccleiiaſtics to the poſſeſſion of the: 
revenues and the exerciſe of their functions. 
is no ealy mattter to form any conjecture cc 

D Mely, 61. : 
eern 
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cerning the intentions of the French court in 
making theſe extraordinary and ill-timed prope» 
litions. They Were rejected with that ſcora 
which might well have been expected from the 
temper of the nation}, 

lu this convention, the proteſtant clergy did 
„ot obtain a more favourable audience than for- 
merly, and their proſpect of recovering the pa- 
trimony of the church till remained as diſtant 
wd uncertain as ever. But, with regard to ano- 
thcr point, they found the zeal of the nobles in 
no decree abated, The book of diſcipline ſeemed 
to require that the monuments of popery, which 
till remained in the kingdom, ſhould be de- 
Ss noliſhed *; and, though neither the fame pre- 
E tence of policy, nor the ſame ungovernable rage 
the people, remained, to juſtifp or excuſe this 
ES barharous havoc, the convention, 33 

every religious fabric as a relic of idolatry, paſſe 
ſemtence upon them by an act in form; and per- 
ſons the moſt remarkable for the activity of their 
avere appointed to put it in execution. Ab- 
ien, churches, libraries, records, and even the 
{-pulchres of the dead, perithed in one common 
ruin. The ſtorm of popular iuſurrection, though 
petuous and irreſiſtible, had extended only to 
a tew counties, and ſoon ſpent its rage; but now 
a deliherate and univerſal rapine completed the 
vevaltation of every thing venerable and mag- 
micent which had eſcaped its violence l. 

In the mean time, Mary was in no haſte to re- 
un jute Scotland. Accuttomed to the elegance, 
lpendour, and gaiety of a polite court, ſhe ſtill 
nl lingered in France, the ſcene of all theſe 

! Ruox, 269. 273. k Spotiwood, 153. i Ibid, 174. 
enjoyments, 
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enjoyments, and contemplated with horror the 
barbariſm of her own country, and the turhy. 
lence of her ſubjects, which preſented her with; 
very different face of things. The impatience, 
however, of her people, the perſuaſions of he; 
. uncles, but above all the ſtudied and mortifying 
negle& with which ſhe was treated by the qu WE 
mother, forced her to think of beginning tl WE 
diſagreeable voyage m. But while the wes pr. 
aring for it, there were ſown between her an! 
lizabeth the ſceds of that perfonal jealouſy ad 
diſcord, which embittered the life and ſhortcne ; 
; 
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the days of the Scottiſh queen. 

The ratification of the late treaty of Tin. 
burgh was the immediate occaſion of this fata 
animoſity ; the true cauſe of it lay much deep, 
Almoſt every article in that treaty had bea 
executed by both parties with a ſcrupubou 
exactneſs. The fortifications of Leith were . 
moliſhed, and the armies of France and England iP 
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withdrawn within the appointed time. Tb 2] 


ievances of the Scottiſh malecontents wer: 
redreſſed, and they had obtained whatever they 
could demand for their future ſecurity. With 
regard to all theſe, Mary could have little reatvs 
to decline, or Elizabeth to urge, the ratification 
of the treaty, | | 
The fixth article remained the only ſource d 
conteſt and difficulty. No miniſter ever enter 
more deeply into the ſchemes of his ſovereign, 
or purſued them with more dexterity and ſucce!s 
than Cecil. In the conduct of the negoctat's! 
at Edinburgh, the ſound underſtanding ot ts 
able politician had proved greatly an ovezmatc 
| m Brantome, Jebb, vol. ii. 482. 
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Monluc's refinements in intrigue, and had art- 
halle induced the French ambaſſadors, not only 


3 rg ns that the crowns of England and 


. 0 


Ireland did of right belong to Elizabeth alone, 
but alſo to promiſe, that in all times to come 
Marv ſhould abſtain from uſing the titles, or 
ig the arms, of thoſe 3 
| The ratification of this article would have 
been of the moſt fatal conſequence to Mary. 
The crown of England was an object worthy of 
Wk: ambition. Her pretenſions to it gave her 
iat dignity and importance in the eyes of all 
Europe. By many, her title was eſteemed pre- 
„ ferable to that of Elizabeth. Among the 


0 
* —_— 


ih themſelves, the Roman catholics, who 
„rcd at that time a numerous and active party, 
en cfpouſed this opinion; and even the pro- 
vw eitante, who ſupported Elizabeth's throne, 
Wc nut deny the queen of Scots to be her im- 
tte heir. A proper opportunity to avail 
ö Ps of all theſe adv Id not, 1n th 
** et all tnete advantages could not, in the 
ee of things, be far diſtant, and many in- 
r Wage dots might fall in, to bring this opportunity 
her than was expected. In theſe circume 
es, M b tying the article in dif! 

01 CCS, Mary, Dy ratitying the article in difpute, 


ee have loſt that rank which ſhe had hitherto 
d among neighbouring princes; the zeal of her 
dharents muſt have gradually cooled; and ſhe 
wglit have renounced, from that moment, all 
1opes of ever wearing the Engliſh crown a. 
None of thoſe beneficial conſequences eſcaped 
le penetrating eye of Elizabeth, who, for this 
ion, had recourſe to every thing by which ſhe 
uid hope either to ſooth or frighten the Scot- 
2 Haynes, 373, &. 
| tiſh 
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tiſh queen into a compliance with her demands 
and if that princeſs had been fo unadviſed as t 
ratify the raſh conceſſions of her ambaſlade. 
Elizabeth, by that deed, would have acquired 
advantage, which, under her management, mu! 
have turned to great account. By ſuch an; 
nunciation, the queſtion with regard to the ig 
of ſucceſſion would have been left altogether oy 
and undecided ; and, by means of that, Fl. 
beth might either have kept her rival in perpety: 
anxiety and dependence, or, by the authority g 
her parhament, ſhe might have broken in ups 
the order of lincal ſucceſſion, and transferred th; 
crown to lome other deſcendant of the royal bla 
The former conductſheobſerved towards James) 
whom, during his whole reign, the held in ge. 
petual fear and ſubjection. The latter and mor 
rigorous method of proceeding would, in all po 
bability, have been employed againſt Mary, whun, 
for many reaſons, ſhe both envied and haicd. 
Nor was this ſtep beyond her power, ny! 
cedented in the hiſtory, or incontiſtent with t 
conſtitution of England. Though iucceſhon | 
hereditary right be an idea fo natural and fo «© 
pular, that it has bcen eſtabliſhed in almoſt c 
civilized nation, yet England aflords many ms 
morable inſtances of deviation from that rule, 1, 
crown of that kingdom having once been ſe: 
by the hand of a conqueror, this invite th 
bold and enterpriſing in every age to imitate ju 
an illuſtrious example of fortunate ambition 
From the time of William the Norman, the u. 
gular courſe of deſcent had ſeldom continu 
through three ſuccciſive reigns. Thoſe prince 


whoſe intrigues or valour opened to them a 7 
[2 
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# ct) of the nation tocontirm their dubioustitles. 


| {ence parliamentary and hereditary right became 
„ England of equal conſideration. That great 
aſſembly claimed and actually poſſeſſed à power 
of altering the order of regal ſucceſſion; and even 
fo late a Henry VIII. an act of parhament had 
aithorifed that capricious monarch to ſettle the 
order of ſucceſſion at his pleaſure. The Engliſh, 
calous of their religious liberty, and averſe from 
the dominion of ſtrangers, vould have eagerly 
adopted the paſſions of their ſovereign, and might 
nave been eaſily induced to exclude the Scott iſſ 
line from the right of ſucceeding to the crown. 
"Theſe ſeem to have been the views of both 
queens, and theſe were the difficulties which re- 
tarded the rat itication of the treaty of Edinburgh. 
But, if the ſources of their diſcord were to be 
traced no higher than this treaty, an inconſider- 
able alteration in the words of it might have 
brought the preſent queition to an amicable iſſue. 
The indefinite and ainbiguovus cxpreſſion which 
Cert had inſerted into the treaty, might have 
been changed into one more limited but more 
prectte 3 and Mary, inſtead of promiſing to ab- 
ain from bearing the title of Queen of England 
all times to come, might have engaged not to 
allume that title during the life of Elizabeth, or 

the lives of her lawful poſterity “. 
Such 


© This expedient for terminating the difference between 
E1izabeth and Mary was ſo obvious, that it could not fail 
of preſenting itſelf to the view of the Engliſh miniſters. 
There hath been a matter ſecretly thought of (ſays Cecil 
in a letter to Throkmorton, July 14, 1561), which I dare 
£2rn:nunicate to you, although I mean never do be an au- 

„er. I, 2 thor 


. 
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Such an amendment, however, dich! 
the views of either queen, The ugh e | 
been obliged to {uſperd for ſore time the | 
fecution of her title to the Þ Melih. Crown, * 
had not howover pe Imguithed ft, Shed terme. f 4 
to revive her clam on the Oſt profpect of Them 
and was unwilling to bind herfelf by a pot. 
engage ment, not to take advantage of any 
fortunate OCcurrciice, Nor would the alterat 
have been more acce ptab le to Li- abeth, 
by 4 reeing 1 it, would hav tacitly recog 
the rig et of val toy tt end th Me ne al 


14 


n 5-4 


her deceaſe * neither the Scottiſh er Un 5 
: . y 
uc gurt aN hee i 4 ſentunents Gf F * 
hearts. Any open diſcovery of an in« 8 at 11 4 
diſturb the trangnllity of i ngland, S, 1 
th: {4 Dre Cj! | 51 1 * / ni 't 1 9 e mi; ; | * 2 
; a j f 4 
proved fatal to Mary's pretenfions, [\ a! 
PICTON of 4 den to ater the order of fucact v 
thor th«re0) and that %% fn accord m ght be mo 9 
twixt our mit , and tie Scottith rt quren, that h. 1 
by parliament id Scot r | 3 
y paritament io Scotiandg, & furrender unto the a : 
mazzeil y ail waiter ct claim, donate hes of her bos 4 
and W confrdetation ne: Of, te SG! Th Que?! 


1 


ſhould be acknowledged ir detayit of hoirs of this bol! 
quren s myjcſty,, Wek, (God fond our miltiets a hull 
and by time a fon, that we way he our poſt-rity wal 


* 


: 
. 
a 


a maſculine ſucce fies Js watter is oc rig for v 
folks, and 00 deep tor (11mg E. 1hs GUELI '$ 073A} f "SAL. 
eth of it. Hardw. State Pap. i. 174. Put with regs 
every point relating to the tucceliion, | !izabeth was (> jc 
and fo apt to t- ke ofF-r:.ce, that her moſt contidentia 
niſters dur not uige her to advance one Hep fartiier then 
herſelf che ſe to go. Cecil, mentioning ſome ſcheme ab. 
the ſucceſhon, it the queen ſhould not marry or leave i'r, 
adds, with his uſual cautions „ This ſong hath nat 


parts; but, for my part, I kave no fill but in plaig fory 
Ibid. 178. 
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ant to fot afde the claim of the Scottiſh queen 
(| have erte Fl abeth to wigs 111 1 


. * : 
| cenfure, and hav: ed up a, eint [OY 
0 * 4 1 — 
RV. al Hunger i enein tie! g ie ie. Howe Ty 
| „ 7 
T N eOneealed fy! T2 | I 'HILY Aiſguiſed, Were, 


1 11 vrobabilit y, be rea) In tives vent 1 deter- 
nine the one queen to ſolleit, and the other 
refuſe, the ratification of the treaty in its 
ini al form; while neither had reconric to that 
tion of it, which to an heart u warped 
litical int elt, and ſince rely cit Tous of 

| ic *oncord, would THY —_ ppe Arte + a ob- 

inch natural. 

1 hong! i contiderations of 1: 16 "eſt firſt rea 

4 this rupture between the Britith queeus, 
chip of another zind contribited to widen 
mreach,* and 5 ale jealouſy ingrenſed the 
of 2 political hatred. Fhzabeth, 

| thoſe extraordinary . — by which 

(1117 * or ſurpaſled ſuch of her {ex as have 
the preatelt renown, diſcovered an ad- 
on of her own perſon, to a degree which 
ordinary underſtandings either do not 

591 O01 prudently endeavour to CONE real, 
der attention to dreſs, her ſolicitude to « ay lay 


| charms, her love of flattery, were all ex- 
ede, 


1141. 
11 


F Were thelc weakneſſes cContined LO 
period of life when they are more pardon- 

lc. Even in very adv: need years, the wiſeſt 

man of that, or perhaps of any other age, 

= re the garb, and affected the manners of a 


| girl ?, . Tho ugh Elizabeth was as much inferior 
.- RS to My in benut ty and gracefulncfs of perſon, as 


* LS Hiſt, Rer. Bit ins 346, 1452 Carte, vol. tits 
6% Catilogue of Royal and Noble authors, article Efcx. 
2 ihe 
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ſhe excelled her in political abilities and in . 
arts of government, ſhe was weak enourh :; 
compare herſelf with the Scottiſh queen ; ang 

3 1t was impoſſible ſhe could be altogether g. 
norant how much Mary gained by the cor 
pariſon, ſhe envied and hated her as a rival | 
whom ſhe was eclipſcd. In judging of tlie con. 
duct of printes, we are apt to aſcribe too muc 
to political motives, and too little to the paſſic, 
which they feel in common with the reſt of mas. 
kind. In order to account for Elizabeth's 7: 
ſent, as well as her ſubſequent conduct toward: 
Mary, we mult not always conſider her as a qu::en, 
we mull ſometimes regard her merely as a wor: 

Elizabeth, though no ſtranger to Mary's it 
ficulties with reſpect to the treaty, continued! 
urge her, by repeated applications, to ratify it 

ary, under various pretences, {till contrived t: 
gain time, and to elude the requeſt. But wile 
the one queen ſolicited with perſevering imp 
tunity, and the other evaded with artful del, 
they both ſtudied an extreme politeneſs of b. 
haviour, and loaded each other with profeſſion: 
of ſiſterly love, with reciprocal declarations « 
unchangcable eſteem and amity. 

It was not long before Mary was convinces, 
that among princes theſe expreſſions of friend 
are commonly far diſtant from the heart. 
{ailing from France to Scotland, the courſe !'1 
along the Engliſh coaſt. In order to be lat 
from the inſults of the Engliſh fleet, or, in ca: 
of tempeſtuous weather, to ſecure a retreat in tlc 
F. of that kingdom, Mary ſent M. D' O 

el to demand of Elizabeth a lafe- conduct during 
q Melvil, 98. Keith, 157. 4 69, &c. 
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her voyage. This requeſt, which decency alone 
obliged one prince to grant to another, Eliza- 
beth rejected, in ſuch a manner as gave riſe to 
no ſight ſuſpicion of a deſign, either to obſtruct 
the paſſage, or to intercept the perion of the 
Scottiſh queen. 

Mary, in a long conference with 'Phrokmor- 
ton, the Engliſh ambaſſador in France, explained 
her ſentiments concerning this ungenerous beha- 
v1our of his miſtreſs, in à ſtrain of dignified ex- 
poſtulation, which conveys an idea of her abilities, 
addreſs, and fpirit, as advantageons as any tranſ- 
action in her reign. Mary was at that time only 
in her eighteenth year; and as Throkmorton's ac- 
count of what paſſed in his interview with her, 
is addreſſed directly to Ehzabeth *, that dexterous 
courticr, we may be well afſtured, did not em- 
belliſh the diſcourſe of the Scottiſh queen with 
any colouring too favourable. 

Whatever reſentment Mary might feel, it did 
not retard her departure from France. She was 
accompanied to Calais, the place where ſhe em- 
barked, in a manner ſuitable to ha dignity, as the 
queen of two powerful kingdoms. Six prinees of 
Lorrain, her uncles, with many of the molt emi- 
nent among the French nobles, were in her re- 
tinue. Catherine, who ſecretly rejoiced at her 
departure, graced it with every circumſtance of 
magnificence and reſpect. After bidding adieu 
to her mourning attendants, with a fad heart, 
and eyes bathed in tears, Mary left that king- 
dom, the ſhort but only ſcene of her life in which 
fortune ſmiled upon her, While the French coaſt 


* Keith, 171. Camden. See Appendix, No. VI. 
3 Cabbala, p. 374. Keith, 170, &c, : 
2 3 continued 
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continued in fight, ſhe intently gazed upon it, 
aud mufing, in a thoughttul poſture, on that 
height of fortune whence ſhe had fallen, and 
prelaging, perhaps, the diſaiters and calamities 
which embittered the remainder of her days, the 
ſighed oftcn, and cried out,“ Farewel, France! 
„ Farewel, beloved country, which I ſhall never 
& more behold!” Even when the darkneſs of 
the night had hid the land from her view, ſhc 
would neither retire to the cabin, nor taſte food, 
but commanding acouch to be placed on the deck, 
ſhe there waited the return of day with the ut- 
moit impatience, Fortune ſoothed her on this 
occaſion; the galley made little way during the 
night. In the morning, the coaſt of France 
was {till within light, and ſhe continued to teed 
her melancholy with the proſpect ; and as long 
as her cyes could diſtinguiſh it, to utter the ſame 
tender expreſſions of regret”. At laſt a brifl: 
gale aroſe, by the favour of which tor ſome days, 
and afterwards under the cover of a thick fog, 
Mary eſcaped the Engliſh fleet, which, as the 
apprehended, lay in wait in order to intercept 
her *; and on the nineteenth of Auguſt, afte: 

an 

v Brentome, 483. He himſelf was in the ſame galley 
with the queen. 

* Goodall, vol. i. 175. Camden infiguates, rather than 
affirms, that it was the object of the Engliſh fleet to inter- 
cept Mary. This, however, ſeems to be doubtful. Eliza- 
beth poſitively atierts, that, at the requeſt of the king of Spain, 
the had fitted out a few ſhips of ſlender force, in oder to cleaz 
the natrow ſcas of pirates, which infeſted them 3 and ſhe ap- 
peals for the truth of this to Mary's own miniſtets. App» 
No. VI. Cecil, in a letter to Throkmorton, Aug. 26, 156, 
informs him, that « the queen's ſhips, which were upan the 


ſcas to cleanſe them of pirates, faw her [I. e. Mary} and 
| alute3 
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an abſence of near thirteen years, landed ſafely 
at Leith in licr native kingdom, 

Mary was received by her lubjects with ſhouts 
4nd acciamat tions of joy, and with every demon- 
ration of welcome and regard. But as her ar- 
val was unexpected, and no ſuitable preparation 
nad been made for it, they could not, with all 
their eftorts, hide from her the poverty of the 
country, and were obliged to conduct her to the 
»alace of Holyrood-houſe with little pomp. The 
queen, accuſtomed from her infancy to ſplendour 
a magnificence, and fond of them, as was na- 
tural at her age, could not help obſerving the 
change in her ſituation, and ſeemed to be deeply 
aftected with it). 

Never did any prince aſcend the throne at a 
zuncture which called for more wiſdom in coun- 

gil, or more courage and ſteadineſs in action. The 
rage of religious controverſy was {till unabated. 
The memory of paſi oppreſſion exaſperated the 

proteitants ; ; the Hart of recent injuries rendered 

e papiſts deſperate; both were zcalous, fierce, 
= irreconcilable. The abſence of their fove- 
reign had accuſtomed the nobles to independ- 
ence ; and during the late commotions, they had, 
ac -quired fuch an increaſe of wealth, by the ſpoils 
of the church, as threw great weight into the 
ſcale of the . y, which ſtood not in need 


- ſaluted her galleye, and ſtaying her ſhips, examined them of 
pirates, and diſmitied them gently. One Scortiſh ſhip they 
dgtain as vehemently ſufpected of pracy.“ Hard. State 
Papers, i. 176. Caſtelnau, who accomp: anied Mary in this 
voyage, confirms the circumſtance of ler galleys being in 
vp ht of the Engliſh fleet. Mem, ap. Ib, XA. 455+ 
I Brant. 484. 


or 
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of any acceſſion of power. The kingdom had 
long been under the government of regents, who 
exerciſed a del. gated juriſdiction, attended wit! 


litt tthority, and w hich Inſpired no reverence 
2 of pure anarchy had prevailed for the two 
|. , without a regent, without a ſupreme 

„ithout ihe powers or even the form, of 
; rovernment 2. A licentious ſpirit, un- 
with ſubordination, and diſdaining 
tu of law and juitice, had ſpread 
1 = of men. The influence of 
Fr: [ent ally of the kingdom, was 
wit! deſpiſed. The Engl ith, of enemies 
beco td rates, had grown into confidence 


with '.v ; oa and had gained an aſcendant 
over all its comncils. Thc Scottiſh monarchs did 
not derive more ſplendour or power from the 
friendſhip of the former, thaa they had reaſon to 
dread injury and das inn from the interpoſi- 
tion of the latter. Every contideration, whether 
of intereſt or of ſe . t ſet vation, obliged Eliza- 
beth to deprets th ad avthoiity im Scotland, 
and to create ry prince perpetual difficulties, by 
fomenting che ſpirit of dillatisfaction among the 
people. 

In this poſture were the affairs of Scotland, 
wien the admimitration fell into the hands of a 
young queen, not nincteen ycars of age, unac- 
quainted with the manners andlawsof hercountry a 
a flrangerto her ſubjects, without experience, with- 
out allies, and almoſt without a friend. 

On the other hand, in Mary's ſituat ion we find 
ſome circumilances, which, though they did not 
balance theſe diſadvantages, contributed hawever 

2 Keith, Appendix, 92. 
ts 
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to alleviate them; and, with ſkilful management, 
might have produced great effects. Her ſubjects, 
unaccultomed fo long to the reſidence of their 
prince, were not only dazzled by the novelty and 
{lendour of the royal preſence, but inſpired with 
awe and reverence. Belides the places of power 
and profit beſtowed by the favour of a prince, his 
proiection, his familiarity, and cven his {miles, 
confer honour and win the hearts of men. From 
all corners of the kingdom, the nobles crowded to 
teſtify their duty and affection to their ſovereigu, 
and {ſtudied by every art to wipe out the memory 
of paſt miſconduct, and to lay in a ſtock of future 
merit. The amuſements and gaiety of her court, 
which was filled with the moſt accompliſhed of 
the French nobility, who had attended her, began 
to ſoften and to poliſh the rude manners of the 
nation. Mary herſelf poſlefled many of thoſe 
qualifications which ile affection and procure 
eteem. The beauty and gracefulneſs of her perſon 
drew univerſal admiration, the elegance and po- 
teneſs of her manners commanded general re- 
ipect. To all the charms of her own ſex, ſhe 
added many of the accompliſhments of the other, 
Fae progreſs ſhe had made in all the arts and ſci- 
cnces, which were then deemed neceſſary or or- 
namental, was far beyond what is commonly at- 
tained by princes; and all her other qualities were 
rendered more agreeable by a courteous affability, 
which, without leſſening the dignity of a prince, 
cals on the hearts of ſubjects with a bewitching 
uſinuation. 

From theſe circumſtances, notwithſtanding the 
threatening aſpect of affairs at Mary's return into 
>cotland, not withſtanding the clouds which ga- 

thered 
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thered on every hand, a political obſerver would 
have predict a very different iſſue of her reign ; 
and whatever ſucdden guſts of faction he might 
have expected, he w auld never have dreaded the 
deſtr cee ok nce of that ſtorm which followed. 
While all parties were contending who ſhould 
diſcover the molt dutiful attachment to the queen, 
the zevlous and impatient ſpirit of the age broke 
out in a remarkable inſtance. On the Sunday 
after her arrival, the queen commanded maſs to 
be celebrated in the chapel of her palace. The 
fir rumour of this occalioned a ſceret nurmur— 
ing among the proteſtants who attended the 
court; complaints and threatenings ſoon follow- 
ed ; the ſervants belonging to the chapel wer: 
infulted and abuſed ; and if the prior of St. An. 
drew's had not ſexſonably interpoſed, the rioters 
might have proceeded to the utmoſt aces a, 
It is impoſſible, at this diſtance of time, and 
under circumſtances ſo very different, to conceive 
the violence of that zeal againſt popery, which 
then poſletied the nation. Every inſtance of con- 


deicention to the papiſts was deemed an act of 


apoſtacy, and the toleration of a fingle mals pro. 
nounced to be more formidable to the nation 
than the invaſion of ten thouſand armed men“. 
Under the influence of thele opinions, many pro- 
teſtants would have ventured to go dangerous 
lengths ; and, without attempting to convince 
their ſovereign by argument, or to reelaim her 
by mdulgence, would have abruptly denied her 
the liberty of worſhipping God in that manne 
winch alone ſhe thought acceptable to him. But 
che prior of St. Andrew's and other leaders of 
# Rnox, 284. Haines, 372. b Knox, 287. 


the 
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the party, not only re [Framed this impetuous ſpi- 
„but, in ſpite of the murmurs of. the people 
an 8 the exclamations of the preachers, obtained 
for the queen and her domeſtics the undiſturbed 
excreije of the catholic religion, Near an hun— 
dred years after this period, when the violence of 
religious animoſities had begun to ſubſide, when 
time and the progreſs of learning had enlarged 
tte views of the human mind, an Engliſh houſe 
04 commons refuſed to indulge the wite of their 
ſavercign in the private uſe of the maſs. The 
broteſtant leaders deſerve, on this occaſion, the 
oraite both of wiſdom and of moderation for con- 
{uct fo different. But, at the fame time, who- 
e reflects upon the encroaching and ſanguinary 
end of popery in that age, will be far from 
' 2 the fears and cautio: of the more zealons 
Jormers as altegether imaginary and dellitute 
, F any real foundation. 
The leaders of the proteſtants, however, by 
is prudent compliance with the prejudices of 
cir ſovereign, obtained from her a proclamation 
1chly favourable to their religion, which was 
ined ſix days [Aug. 25. | after her arrival in 
Dec 'tland, Ihe retormed doctrine, though eſta- 
ned over all the kingdom by the parhamenty 
„hich met in -ontequie! nee of the treaty of paci- 
dation, had never reccived the countenance or 
ne tion of royal authority. In order to quiet the 
ids of thole who had emb raced that doctrine, 
aud to remove any dread of moleſtation which 
3 might entertain, Mary declared, “ that until 
mould take final orders concerning religion, 
h advice of parhament, any attempt to alter or 
»:2vert the religion which ſhe found univerſally 
practiſed 


| c. 
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practiſed in the realm, ſhould he deemed a capital 
crime ©,” Next year a ſecond proclamation to 
the ſame effect was publiſhed 4. 

'The queen, conformably to the plan which had 
been concerted in France, committed the admi- 
mſtration of affairs entirely to proteſtants. Her 
council was filled with the moſt eminent perſons 
of that party; not a ſingle papiſt was admitted 
into any degree of confidence ©. The' prior of 
St. Andrew's and Maitland of Lethington ſcem- 
ed to hold the firſt place in the queen's affection, 
and poſſeſſed all the power as well as reputation 
of favourite miniſters. Her choice could not 
have fallen upon perſons more acceptable to her 
people; and, by their prudent advice, Mary 
conducted herſelf with ſo much moderation, an! 
deference to the ſentiments of the nation, ©: 
could not fail of gaining the affection of her tal 
jects , the firmeſt foundation of a prince“ 
power, and the only genuine ſource of his happ: 
neſs and glory. | 

A cordial reconcilement with Elizabeth was 
another object of great importance to Mary; and 
though ſhe ſeems to have had it much at heart, 
in the beginning of her adminiſtration, to accom- 
pliſh ſuch a deſirable conjunction, yet many events 
occurred to widen, rather than to cloſe, the 
breach. The formal offices of friendſhip, how- 
ever, are ſeldom neglected among princes ; and 
Elizabeth, who had attempted ſo openly to ob- 
ſtruct the queen's voyage into Scotland, did not 
fail, a few days after her arrival, to command 
Randolph to congratulate her ſafe return. Mary, 

© Keith, 504. d Ibid. 510. 
e Knox, 235. f Leſley, 235. 
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that ſhe might be on equal terms with her, ſent 
Maitland to the Engliſh court, with many cere- 
monious expreſſions of regard for Elisabeths. 
Both the amballadors were received with the ut- 
moſt civility ; and on each ſide the profeſſions of 
indneſs, as they were made with little ſincerity, 
were liſtened to with proportional credit. 

Both were mtruſted, however, with ſomething 
more than with mere metter of ceremony. Ran- 
dolph urged Mary, with freſh importunity, to 
ratify the treaty of Edinburgh. Maitland en- 
deavoured to amuſe Elisabeth, by apologizing 
for the dilatory conduct of his miſtreſs with re- 
gard to that point. The multiplicity of public 
affairs fince her arrival in Scotland, the import- 
ance of the queftion in diſpute, and the abſence 
of many noblenien with whom ſhe was chliged 
in decency to conſult, were the pretences of- 
fered in excufe for her conduct; the real cauſes 
of it were thofe which have already been men- 
tioned, But, in order to extricate herſelf out of 
theſe diffieulties, into which the treaty of Edin- 
burgh had led her, Mary was brought to yield a 
point, which formerly ſhe ſeemed determined 
never to give ip. She inſtructed Maitland to 
ſignify her willingneſs to diſclaim any right to 
the crown of England during the life of Eliza— 
heth, and the lives of her poſterity ; if, in failure 
of theſe, ſhe were declared next heir by act of 
parhament b. | | 

Reaſonable as this propoſal might appear to 
Mary, who thereby precluded herſelf from di. 
turbiag Elizabeth's poſſeſſion of the throne, no- 
thing could be more inconſiſtent with Eliza- 
Keith, 181, &c. h Camden, 337. Buch, 329. 
vor. 1. A A beth's 
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beth's intereſt, or more contradictory to a paſſion 
which predominated in the character of that 
princeſs. Notwithſtanding all the great qualities 
which threw ſuch hiftre on her reign, we may 
obſerve, that the was tinctured with a jealouſy of 
her right to the crown, which often betrayed her 
into mean and ungencrous actions. The pe- 
culiarity of her tuation heightened, no doubt, 
«nd increaſed, but did not infuſe this paſſion. It 
deſcended to her from Heury VII. her grand- 
father, whom, 1a ſeveral features of his character, 
ſhe nearly reſembled. Lake linn, ſhe ſuſſered the 
title by which ſhe held the crown to remain am- 
bizucus and controverted, rather than ſubmit 
it to partamentury diſcuflion, or derive any ad- 
dition to her right from ſuch authority. Like 
him, ſhe obſerved every pretender to the ſuccel- 
ſion, not only with that attention which prudence 
reſeribes, but with that averſion which ſuſpicion 
inſpires. The preſent uncertainty with regard 
to the right of ſucceſhon operated tor Elizabeth's 
advantage, both on her ſubjects and on her rivals, 
Among the former, every lover of his country 
regarded her life as the great ſecurity of the na- 
tional tranquillity ; and choſe rather to acknow- 
ledge a title which was dubious, than to ſearch 
for one that was unknown. The latter, while 
nothing was decided, were held in dependence, 
and obliged to court her. "The manner in which 
ſhe received this 1l]-timed propoſal of the Scottiſh 
queen, was no other than might have been ex- 
pected. She rejected it in a peremptory tone, 
with many expreſſions of a reſolution never 


to permit a point of ſo much delicacy to be 


touched, 
About 
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About this time [Sept. 1.] the queen made 
her public entry into Edinburgh with great 
pomp. Nothing was negiected which could 
expreſs the duty and affection of the citizens to- 
wards their ſovereign. But, amid theſe demon- 
ſtrations of regard, the genius and ſentiments of 
the nation diſcovered themſelves in a circum- 
ſtance, which, though inconſiderable, ought not 
to be overlooked. As it was the mode of the 
times to exhihit many pageants at every public 
ſolemnity, moi of thele, on this occahon, were 
contrived to be repreſentations of the vengeance 
which the Almighty had inflicted upon idola- 
ters 1. Even whule they udied to amuſe and to 
Hatter the queen, her ſubjects could not refrain 
from teſtifying their abhorrence of that religion 
which ſhe profeſſed. 

To reſtore the regular adminiſtration of juſtice, 
and to reform the internal policy of the country, 
hecame the next ohje ct of the gneen's care, The 
laws enacted for preſervation of public order, 
and the ſecurity of private property, were nearly 
the ſame in Scotland as in every other civihzed 
country. But the nature of the Scottiſh cone 
ſtitution, the fecbleneſs of regal authority, the 
exorbitant power of the nobles, the violence of 
faction, and the fierce manners of the people, 
rendered the execution of theſe laws feeble, 1 ir- 
regular, and partial, In the counties which 
border on England, this defect was moſt ap- 
parent; and the conſeq ence of it moſt ſenſibly 
felt. The inhabitants, ſtrangers to induſtry, 
averle from labour, and unacquainted with the 
arts of peace, ſubſiſted chiefly by ſpoil and pil- 
: Keith, 189. 
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lage ; and, being confederated in ſepts or clans, 
eommitted thete excefles not only with impunity, 
but even with honour, During the unſettled 
{tate of the Kingdom from the death of James V. 
this dangerous licence had grown to an unuſual 
height ; and the inroads * rapine of thoſe frec- 
booters were become no leſs intolerable to their 
own countrymen than to the Engliſh. To re- 
{tram and puuth theſe outrages, was an action 
equally popular in both kingdoms. The prior of 
St. Andrew's was the perſon choſen for this im- 
portant ſervice, and extraordinary powers, toge- 
ther with the title of the queen's lieutenant, were 
veſted in him for that purpoſe, | 

Nothing can be more ſurpriſing to men ac- 
cuſtomed to regular government, than the prepa- 
rations made on this occaſion. They were ſuch 
as might be expected in the rudeſt and moſt im- 


perfect ſtate of ſociety. The freeholders of eleven 


ſeveral counties, with all their followers com- 
pletely armed, were ſummoned to aſſiſt the heute- 
nant in the diſcharge of his office. Every thing 
reſembled a military expedition rather than the 
progrels of a court of juſtice *, The prior ext- 
cuted his commiſſion with ſuch vigour and pru- 
dence, as acquired him a great increaſe of re- 
utation and popularity among his countrymen. 
DG of the banditti ſuffered the puniſhment 
duc to their crimes ;z and, by the impartial and 
rigorous adminiſtration of juſtice, order and tran- 
quillity were reſtored to that part of the king- 
dom. 6 | 
During the abſence of the prior of St. An- 
drew's, the leaders of the popiſh faction ſeem to 
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have taken ſome ſteps towards infinuating them. 
ſelves into the queen's favour and confidence !. 

But the archbiſl hop of St. Andrew's, the moſt re- 
markable perſon in the party for abilities and 
political addreis, was received with little favour 
at court; and whatever ſecret partiality the queen 
might have towards thoſe who profeſſed the ſame 
religion with herſelf, the diſcovered no inclination 
at that time to take the admimitration of affairs 
out of the hands to which ſhe had already com- 
mirted it. 

The cold reception of the archbithop of St, 
Andrew's was owing to his connection with the 
houſe of Hamilton; from which the queen was 
much alicnated, "The duke of Guiſe and the car. 
Cinal could never ſorgive the zeal with which the 
duke of Chatelherault and his ſon the earl of Ar- 
ran had cſpouſed the cauſe of the congregation, 
3 rinces ſeldom view their ſucceflors without Jea- 

2uiy and diſtruſt. The prior of St. Andrew's, 
wind ps, dreaded the duke as a rival in power. 
All theſe cauſes concurred in infuſing into the 
queen's mind an averſion for that family. The 
duk e, indulging his love of retirement, lived at a 
«Hance From court, without taking pains to in- 
frnuate himſelf into favour ; and though the earl 
F Arran openly aſpired to marry the queen, he, 
y a moſt unpardonable act of imprudence, was 
Le only nobleman of diſtinction who oppoſed 


Plary & enjoying the excreiſe of her religion; 


— 
aud by raſlily entering a public proteſtation againſt 
it, entirely forfeited her favour m. At the fame 
time, the ſordid parſimomy of bis father obliged 


tun. either to hide himſelf in forme retirement; 
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or to appear in a manner unbecoming his dignity 
as firk prince of the blood, or his high preten- 
fhons as ſuitor to the queen . His love inflamed 
by diſappointment, and his impatience exaſperated 
by neglect, preyed gradually on his reaſon; and, 
after many extravaganc/es, broke out at laſt in 
. vogovernable phrenzy. 

\ n= the end of the year, a convention of 
eſtates was held [Dec. 20. J, chiefly on account 
of eccleſiaſtical affairs. The aſſembly of the 
church, which ſat at the ſame time, preſented a 
petition, containing many demands with refpect 
to the ſuppreſſing of popery, the encouraging 
the proteſtant religion, and the providing for the 


maintenance of the clergy?. The laſt was a 


matter of great importance, and the ſteps taken 
towards it deſerve to be traced. 

Though the number of proteſtant preachers 
was now conſiderably increaſed, many more were 
till wanted in cvery corner of the kingdom. No 
legal proviſion having been made for them, the; 
had hitherto drawn a ſcanty and precarious ſuh- 
ſiltence from the benevolence of their people. To 
ſuffer the miniſters of an eſtabliſhed church to 
continue in this ſtate of indigence and dependence, 
was an indecency equally repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of religion, and to the maxims of found 
policy; and would have juſtified all the imputa- 
tions of avarice with which the Reformation was 
then loaded by its enemies. The revenues of the 
popiſh church were the only fund which could 
be employed for their relief; but during the three 
laſt years the ſtate of thefe was greatly altered. 
A great majority of abbots, priors, and other 
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heads of religious houſes, had, either from a ſenſe 
of duty, or from views of intereſt, renounced 
the errors of popery ; and, noi withilanding this 
change in their ſentiments, they retained their 
ancient revenues. Almoit the whole order of 
biſhops, and ſeveral of the other dignitaries, ſtill 
edhered to the Romiſh ſuperitition; and though 
de harred from every ſpiritual function, continued 
1H enjoy the temporalitics of their benehces. 
Some Ly men, eſpecially thoſe who had been 
2crive in promoting the reformation, had, under 
various pretences, and amidſt the licence of civil 
wars, got into their hands poſſeſſions which be- 

tnged to the church. Thus, before any part 
of the ancient eccleſiaſtical revenues could be ap- 
pid towards the matntenance of the proteſtaiit 
mmitiers, many different intereſts were to be ad- 
tufted ; many claims to be examined, and the 
prejudices and paſſions of the two contending 
parties required the application of a delicate 
hand. After much contention, the following 
plan was approved by a rajority of voices, and 
acquicſeed in even by the poptih clergy them- 
ielves. An exact account of the value of eccle- 
taltical beneſices throughout the kingdom was 
appointed ta be taken. The preſent incumbents, 
to whatever party they adhered, were allowed to 
keep poſſeſſion: two-thirds of their whole reve. 
ne were reſerved for their own uſe, the remanmder 
was annexed to the crown; and out of that, the 
tacen undertook to aſſign a ſufficient mainte. 
n. wes for the proteſtant clergy P. 

s molt of the biſhops and ſeveral of the other 
1 were ſtill firmly attached to the popith 
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s chgion, the cz trpation of the whole order, ra- 

ther than an act of ſuch extraordinary indulgence, 
might have been expected from the zeal of the 
preache we, and from the ſpirit winch had hitherto 
ammated the nation. But, on this occaſion, 
other pcinciples obſtructed the operations of ſuch 
as were purely religious. Zeal for liberty and 
the love of wealth, two patlions extremely op- 
poi. te, Co! neurred in det. ormining the proteſtant 
leaders to fall in with this plan, winch deviated 
ſo maniteitly from the maxims by which they 
had hitherto regulated their conduct. 

If the reformers had been allowed to act with- 
out controul, and to level all diſtinctions in the 
church, the great revenues annexed to eecleſiaſti- 
cal dignitias could not, with any colour of juſtice, 
hae been retained by thols7 in whoſe hands they 
now were; but mull either have been diſtributed 
among the proteſtant clergy, who performed 
all relic ions offices, or muſt have fallen to the 
queen, from the bounty of whoſe anceſtors the 
greater part of them was originally derrved. 
Phe former ſcheme, however 1: able to the re- 
ligious ſpirit of many among the people, was 
attended with manifold danger. The popiſh ec- 
clehattics had acquired a ſhare in the national 
property, which tar excecded the proportion that 
was conſiſtent with the wank | of the king- 
dom ; and the nobles were determined to guard 
againſt this evil, by preventing the return of thoſe 
poſſeſſions into the hands of the church. Nor 
was the latter, which expoſed the conſtitution to 
more imminent hazard, to be avoided with lefs 
care. Een that eee, bee prerogative which 
the Scottiſh Kings poſſeſſed, was the object of 

jealouſy 
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jealouſy to the nobles. If they had allowed the 
crown to ſeize the ſpoils of the church, ſuch an 
increaſe of power mult have followed that acce\- 
fon of property, as would have raiſed the rowal 
authority above controul, and have rendered the 
moſt limited nrince in Europe the moſt abſolute 
and independent. The reign of Henry VIII. 
preſented a recent and alarming example of this 
nature. The wealth which flowed in upon that 
prince, from the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries, 
wot only changed the maxims of his government, 
but the temper of his mind; and he who had 
formerly ſubmitted to his parliaments, and courted 
his people, dictated from that time to the former 
with intolerable inſolence, and tyranmzed over 
the latter with unprecedented feveritv. And if 
his policy had not been extremely ſhort- ſighted, 
if he had not ſquandered what he acquired! with 
a profuſion equal to his rapaciouſneſs, and which 
deteated his ambition, he might have eftabliſhed 
delpotiſm in England, on a Baſis ſo broad and 
ſtrong, as all the efforts of the ſubjects would 
never have been able to ſhake. In Scotland, 
where the riches of the clergy bore as great a 
proportion to the wealth of the kingdom, the 
acquiſition of church lands would have been of 
no leſs importance to the crown, and no leſs fatal 
to the ariſtocracy. The nobles, for this reaſon, 
guarded againſt ſuch an inereaſe of the royal power, 

and thereby ſecured their own independence. 
Avarice mingled itſelf with their concern for 
the intereſt of their order. The re-uniting the 
ports of the church to the crown, or the be- 
owing them on the proteſtant clergy, would have 
been a fatal blow, both to thoſe nobles who ** 
| ! 
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by fraud or violence, ſeized part of theſe revenues, 
aud! to thoſe abbots and priors who had totally 
renounced their ecclefiaſtical character. But as 
the plan which was propoled, gave ſome ſanction 
to their uſurpation, they promoted it with their 
utmoſt influence. The popith eccleſiaſtics, 
though the lopping off a third of their revenues 
was by no means agrecable to them, conſented, 
under their preſent circumſtance, to ſacrifice a 
part ot * their poſſeſſions, in order to purchaſe the 
ecure enjoyment of the remainder; and after 
deeming the whole irrecov erably loſt, they con- 
ſidered whatever they could retrieve as ſo much 
gain. Many of the ancient dignitaries were men 
of noble birth ; and as they no longer entertained 
hopes of reſtoring the popiſh religion, they wiſhe? 
their own relations, rather than the crown, or the 
proteſtant clergy, to be enriched with the {po ls 
of the church. They connived, for this reafon, 
at the encroachments of the nobles ; they even 
aided their avarice and violence ; they dealt out 
the patrimony of the church among their own 
relatzons, and by granting feus and perpetual 
leaſes of lands and tithes, gave, to the utmoſt of 
their power, {ome colour of legal poſſeſſion to 
what was formerly mere uſurpation. Many vel- 
tiges of ſuch alienations {till remain 4. The no- 
bles, with the concurrence of the incumbents, 
daily extended their encroachments, and gradu- 
ally ſtripped the eccleſiaſties of their richeſt and 
moſt valuable poſſeſſions, Even that third part, 
which was given up in order to ſilence the cla- 
mours of the proteſtant clergy, and to be ſome 
equivalent to the crown for its claims, amounted 
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to no conſiderable ſum. The tb:rds due by the 
more powerful nobles, eſpecially by ſuch as had 
embraced the reformation, were almoſt unjverſally 
remitted. Others, by producing fraudulent rent- 
als ; by eltimating the corn, and other payments 
'n kind, at an undervalue ; and by the connivance 
of collectors, greatly dimini{hed the charge againſt 
themſelves” ; and the nobles had much reaton to 
be ſatisfied with a device which, at fo ſmall ex- 
pence, ſecured to them ſuch valuable poſſeſſious. 
Nor were the protecitant clergy confiderable 
gainers by this new roy -ulaton ; they found it to 
he a more caly matter to Kindle seal, than to 
Xtinguiſh avarice. Tel e very men, whom tor- 
merly they had way cd with abtolute aut hority, 
were now deaf to all their remonſtrances. The 
prove ol St. Andrew's, the carl of Argyll, the 
| of Morton, aud Maitland, all the molt zeal- 
dus leaders of the congre ALON, were appointed 
10 align, or, as it was "cal ed, to modi, their ſti- 
Fed. An hundred merks Scottiſh was tlie al- 
'yance which their liber ralty aſtorded to the 
gener: ality of miuitters. Toa few three hundred 
N were granted. About twenty four thou- 
d pounds Scottiſn appears to have been the 
48 ſum allotted for the maintenance of a na- 
tonal church cſtabliſhed by law, and eſtecrned 
throughout the Kingdom the true church of 
Godt, Even this ſum was paid with little ex- 
actneſs, aud the minilters were kept in the ſame 
1 70 and dependence as formerly. 
62.] The gentleneſs of the queen's admi- 
wilt ation, and the elegance of her court, had 
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mitigated, in ſome degree, the ferocity of the 
nobles, and accuſtomed them to greater mildne{z 
and humanity ; while, at the fame time, her pre- 
ſence and authority were a check to their fac- 
tious and tumultuary ſpirit. But, as a flate of 
order and tranquillity was not natural to the feu- 
dal ariſtocracy, it could not be of long continu- 
ance ; and this year became remarkable for the 
molt violent eruptions of inteſtine diſcord and 
animolſity. 

Among the great and independent nobility of 
Scotland, a monarch could poſſeſs little au- 
thority, and excerciſe no extenſive or rigorous 
juriſdiction. The interfering of intereſt, the un- 
ſettled ſtate of property, the frequency of public 
gommeotione, and the ſierceneſs of their own man- 
ners, ſowed among the great families the ſeeds of 
many quarrels and contentions. Theſe, as we 
have alre: dy oblerved, were frequently decided, 
not by law, but by violence. The ollented 
baron, without ha my recourſe to the monarch, 
or acknowledging his fuperior authority, alſem- 
hled his own followers, and invaded the lands of 
his rival in an hoſtile manner. Together with 
his eſtate and honours, every nobleman tran. 
mitted ſome hereditary feud to his poſterity, Who 
were hound in honour to adopt and to proſecute 
it with unbated rancour. 

Such a diſſenſion had ſubſiſted between the 
houſe of Hamilton and the earl of Bothwell, and 
was heightened by mutual inſuries during the 
ate commotions u. "The earl of Arran and Both- 
well happening to attend the court at the ſame 
time { February ], thei followers quarrelled 
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frequently in the ſtreets of Edinburgh, and ex- 
cited dangerous tumults in that city. At laſt, 
the mediation of their friends, particularly of 
Knox, brought about a reconeilement, but an 
unfortunate one to both theſe noblemen x. 

A few days after, Arran came to Knox, and, 
with the utmoſt terror and confulion, confeſſed, 
firit to him, and then to the prior of St. Andrew*s, 
that, in order to obtain the ſole direction of af- 
fairs, Bothwell, and his kinſmen the Hamiltons, 
had conſpired to murder the prior, Maitlaud, and 
the other favourites of the queen. The duke of 
Chatelherault regarded the prior as a rival, who 
had fupplanted him in the queen's favour, and 
who filled that place at the helm, which he ima- 
vined to be due to himſelf, as firſt prince of the 
blood. Bothwell, on account of the perſona! 
injuries which he had received from the prior 
during the hoſtile operations of the two contend- 
17 parties, was no leſs exaſperated againtt him. 
But whether he and the Hamiltons had agreed tr 
cement their new alliance with tic blood of their 
common enemy, or whether the conſpiracy ex- 
ited only in the frantic and difordered imagina- 
ion of the earl of Arran, it is impoſſible, amidit 
the contradiction of hiſtorians and the defective- 
nes of records, politively to determine. Among 
men inflamed with reſentment and impatrent for 
revenge, raſh expreſſions might be uttered, and 
violent and criminal expedients propoſed ; and on 
that foundation, Arran's diſtempered fancy might 
rear the whole ſuperſtraQure of a confpiracy. 
Al the perſons accuſed, denied their guilt with 
tic utmoſt confidence. But the known charac- 
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ters of men, and the violent ſpirit of the age, 
added greatly to the probability of the accuſa- 
tion, and abundantly jullity the conduct of the 
ygueen's miniſters, who contined Bothwell, Arran, 
and a few of the ringleaders, in ſeparate priſons, 
and obliged the duke to ſurrender the ſtrong 
caltle of Dumbarton, which he had held ever fincc 
the time of his religuing the oflice of regent ?, 
The deſigns of the earl of Huntly againſt the 
prior ot St. Audrew's were dee per laid, and pro- 
0. ced more memorable and more tragical events. 
George Gordon carl of Huntly, having been one 
of he nobles who confpired againſt James III. 
and who railed. his fon James IV. to the throne, 
enjoyed a great ſhare in the confidence of that 
gegerous priace*, By his bounty, great accei- 
tions of we -alth and power were added to a fa- 
m v wtceady opulent and * On the Jeath 
E that mon: rch, Alexander the next earl, being 
aer lord licutenant of all the counties be- 
vond Forth, left the other nobles to contend for 
oflices at cuurt ; and retiring to the north, wher: 
his eflaie and influence lay, rehded there in a 
Kind of prince ly independence. The chicftains 
in chat part of the kingdom dreaded the growing 
dominion of ſuch a dangerous neighbour, but Were 
un: ble to prevent his encroachments. Some ot 
lis rivals he ſecretly undermined, others he fub- 
dued by open force. His eſtate far exceeded 
that of any other ſubject, and his ſupertorities and 
juriſdictions exteaded over many of the northern 
counties. With power and poſſeſſions ſo exten. 
ſive, under two long and fecble minorities, and 
an idſt the ſhock of civil commotions, the earls of 
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Huntly might have indulged the moſt elevated 


hopes. But happily for the crown, an active and 


enterpriſing ſpirit was not the characteriftic of 
_ family, and whatever cbject their N 

Int have in view, they ole rather tc acquire 
10 * 'y political addreſs, than to ſeize it openly and 


by force of arms. 

The conduct of George the preſent url, during 
tlie late comm: Otions, had been perfect) ſuitable 
to the character of the family in that , An- 
1 1011S, variable, and crafty. Whlnle the inccel 
at the lords of the r tion was uncc. ey 
he aſſiſted the queen rege:.t in her attempts to 
cruſh them. When their affairs put on a better 

alpect, he pretended to join them, but never 
heartily favoured their cauſe. He was courted 
and feared by cach of the coutending parties; 
both connived at hi encroachments in the north; 
and, by artifice and force, which he well know 
how to employ alternately, and in their proper 
places. he added every day to the exorbitant power 
and wealth which he polleſſeds 

He obſerved the growing reputation and au- 
thority of the prior of St. Andrew's with the 
greateſt jealouſy and concern, and conſidere d him 
as a rival who had cengroiſed that ſhare in the 
queen's confidence, to which his own zeal for the 
popiſh religion ſeemed to give him a preferable 
title. Perfonal injuries ſoon increaſed the mil- 
underſtanding occalioned by rivalſhip in power. 
Phe queen having determined to reward the ſer- 
vices of the prior of St. Andrew's, by creating 
lum an earl, ſhe made choice of Mar, as the place 
whence he ſhould take his title; and, that he 
might be better able to ſupport his new honour, 

B * 2 bctowsg 
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beſtowed upon him at the ſame time the lands 
of that name. Theſe were part of the royal 
demeſnes à, but the earls of Huntly had been per. 
mitted, for ſeveral years, to keep poſleſſion of 
them b. On this occaſion [Feb. 1.] the earl not 
only complained, with ſome reaſon, of the lol: 
which he ſuſtained, but had real cauſe to be 
alarmed at the intrution of a formidable neighbour 
into the heart of his territories, who might be 
able to rival his power, and excite his oppreſſed 
vallals to ſhake off his yoke. 

An incident, which happened ſoon after June 
27. J, inereaſed and confirmed Huntly*s ſuſpicions. 
Sir John Gordon, his third ſon, and lord Ogilvie, 
had a diſpute about the property of an eſtate. 
This diſpute became a deadly quarrel. They 
happened unfortunately to meet m the ftreets of 
Edinburgh, and being both attended with armed 
followers, a ſcuffle enſued, in which lord Opilvic 
was dangerouſly wounded by Sir John. The 
mapiſtrates ſeized both the offenders, and the 
queen commanded them to be itrictly confined. 
Under any regular government, ſuch a breach of 
public peace and order would expoſe the perſon 
offending to certain puniſhment. At this time 
ſome ſeverity was neceſſary, in order to vindicate 
the queen's authority from an inſult, the moſt 
heinous which had been offered to it ſince her re- 
turn into Scotland. But, in an age accuſtomed 
to licence and anarchy, even this moderate exerciſe 
of her power, in ordering them to be kept in 
cuſtody, was deemed an act of intolerable rigour; 
and the friends of each party began to convene 
their vaſſals and dependents, in order to overawe, 


2 Crawf. Peer. 297, b Buch. 334» 
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to fruſtrate the deciſions of juſtice :. Means 
ww whi ite Gordon made his eſcape out of rr; lon, and 
Hing into Aberdeenſtire, comp ained loudly of 
the mdignity with Which he had been treated; 
and as ail the queen's actions were, at this junc- 
ture, {mputcd to the carl of Mar, this added not 
a little to the reſentment which Huntly had con- 

ceived againft that nobleman, 
ne the very time [Auguſt] when theſe paſ- 
5 fermented; with the utmoſt violence, in the 
3 of the earl of Huntly and his family, the 
queen happened to ſet out on a progreſs into the 
northern parts of the kingdom. She was at- 
tended by the carls of Mar aud Morton, Mait- 
land, and other leaders of that party. Thie pre- 
lence of the queen, in a country where no name 
greater thun the earl of Huntly” s had heen heard 
of, and no power ſuperior to his had been exer- 
ciſed for many years, was an event of itſelf 
abundantly mortiiying to that haughty noble- 
man. But white the queen was entirely under 
the direction of Mar, all her actions were more 
apt to be miſrepreſcuted, and conſtrued into in- 


juries ; and a thouſand circumitances could not 


hut occur to awaken Huntly's jealouſy, to offend 
his pi ride, and to inflame his reſentment. Amidit 
the agitutions of ſo many violent paſſions, ſome 
M1 ption was unavoidable. 

On Mary's arrival in the north, Huntly em- 
ployed his wite, a woman capable of executing 
tne commiſſion with abundance of dexterity, to 
looth the queen, and to intercede for pardon to 
ther fon, But the queen peremptorily required 
tat he ſhould again deliver himſelf into the hands 
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of juſtice, and rely on her clemency. Gordon 
was perſuaded to do fo ; and being enjoined by 
the queen to enter himſelf priſoner in the caſtle 

of Stirling, he promiſed likewiſe to obey that 
command. Lord Erſkine, Mar's uncle“ dns at 
that time governor of this fort. "The queen's 
ſeverity, and the place in which ſhe appointed 
Gordon to be contined, were interpreted to be 
new marks of Mar's rancour, and augmented th- 
hatred of the Gordons againſt him. 

Meantime, Sir John Gordon ſet out toward: 
Stirling [Sept. 1. ]; but mitead ge? e e his 
promiſe to the queen, made his eſcape from his 
guards, and returned to take the command of hi. 
tollowers, who were rifing in arms all over the 
north. Theſe were deſtined to ſecond and improve 
the blow, by which his father propoſed, ſecretly 
and at once, to cut off Mar, Morton, and Mait- 
land, his principal adverfaries. The time and place 
for perpetrating tins horrid deed were frequent! y 
appointed; but the executing of it was wonder. 
fully prevented, by ſome of thoſe unforeſeen 
accidents, which ſo often occur to diſcuncer! 
the ſchemes, and to intimidate the hearts, of al- 
ſaſſins 4. Huntly's own houſe at Strathbogie 
was the laſt and moſt convenient ſcene appointed 
for committing the intended violence, But, on 
her journey thither, the queen heard of young 
Gordon's flight and rebellion, and retufing, in 
” the firſt tranſports of her indignation, to enter 

under the father's roof, by that fortunate expreſ- 
ſion of her reſentment ſaved her mmillers from 
unavoidable deſtruction e. 


d Keith, 230. © Knox, 318. 
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The ill ſucceſs of theſe efforts of private re- 
venre precipitated Huntly into open rebellion. 
As the queen was entirely under the direction of 
his rivals, it was impoſſible to compaſs their ruin, 
without violating the allegiance which he owed 
lus ſovereign, On her arrival at Inverneſs, the 
commanding officer in the caſtle, by Huntly's 
orders, ſhut the gates againſt her. Mary was 
obliged to lodge in the town, which was _ 
and defencclefs ; but this too was quickly ſur- 
ronnded by a multitude of the carÞs followers f. 
The utmoſt confternation ferzed the queen, who 
wus attended by a very flender train. She every 
moment expected the approach ot the rebels, and 
ome ſhips were already ordered into the river to 
cure her eſcape. T ke loyalty of the Monroes, 
Fraſers, Mackintofhes, and ſome neighbouring 
chens, who took arms in her defence, ſaved her 
from this danger. By their e ſhe even 
toreed the caſtle to ſurrender, and inflicted on 
the governor the puniſhment which his inſolence 
dolerved. 
his open act of diſobedience was the occaſion 

4 meaſure more galling to Huntly than any 
e queen had hitherto taken. Lord Erſkine 
raving 8 tended a right to the earldom of Mar, . 
Mewarteſigned it in his favour ; and at the fame +/.< , 
tme Mary conferred upon hun the title of carl of 
Murray, with the eſtate aanexcd to that dignity, Þ8 Ya 
which had been in the poſleſſton of the earl of * 
Huntly fince the year 15485. From this en- Cree, 
-rachment upon his domains he concluded that 7% 
us family was devoted to deſtruction 3 and dread- 7 


ing to be ſtripped gradually of thoſe poſſeſſions . 


* Crawf, Officers of State, 87, 88. f Crawf. Peer. 359» | 
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„ wig in reward of their jervices, the gratitude 


of the crown had beſtowed on himſelf or his an. 
9 he no longer diſguiſed his van ations, by ut, 
in defiauee of the queen's proclamion, ope: 


took arms. Inte ad of yielding choc places « 
ſtrength, which Mary required him to dert nd 
his followers di per 3 f or cut in pieces, the . 8 
wich ſhe diſpatched to take poſſeſſion of them“ 

and he himſelf advancing with a conſiderable body 
* men towards Aberdcen, to which place the 
queen, was now returned, filled ker {mall court 
with conſternation. Murray had only a handfu! 
oi men in whom he could conſide f In order to 
form the appcacance of au army, he was oblig: 
to call in the aſſiſtance of the neighbo zuring ba- 
rons; but as moſt of theſe cither favoured 
Huntly” s deſigns, or ſtood in awe of his power 
from them no cordial or effectual . could 
be expected. 

With theſe troops, howeve; mx who could 
gain nothing by dclay, marchedbriikly towards the 
enemy [Oct. 28. ]. He found them at Corrich!: 
poited to great advantage; he comn. an ded 5 18 
northern aſſociates in tantly to begin the attac! 
but on the firſt motion of the enemy) they trea- 
cherouſly turned their backs; and Huntly's 
followers, throwing aſide their ſpears, and break- 
ing their ranks, drew their words, and ruth 
ſorward to the purſuit, It was then that Murray 
gave prot, both of Ready courage and ad ago 
conduct. Fe ſtocd immoveab le on a Tian 
ground, with the imall but truſty body of h 
adherents, who preſenting their ſpears to the 
enemy, received them with a determined reſolu— 


h Knox, 339. Keith, 230» 
tion, 
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tion, which they little expected, The Highland 


road ſword is not a weapon fit to encounter the 
Scottiſh ſpear. In every civil commotion, the 
ſuperiority of the latter has been evident, and 
has always decided the conteſt. On this occaſion 
the irregular attack of Huntly's troops was caſily 
repulſed by Murray's firm battalion. Before they 
recovered from the confuſion occafioned by this 
unforeſeen reſiſtance, Murray” s northern troops, 
who bad fled fo ſhamefully in the beginning of 
the action, willing to regain their credit with the 
victorious party, fell upon them, and completed 
the rout. Huntly. himſelf, who was extreme! 
corpulent, was trodden to death in the purſuit. 
His ſons, Sir John and Adam, were taken, and 
Murray returned in triumph to Aberdeen with 
his priſoners. 

The trial of men taken in actual rebellion agaĩnſt 
their ſovereign was extremely ſhort. Three days 
after the battle, Sir John Gordon was beheaded 
at Aberdeen, His brother Adam was pardoned 
on account of his youth. Lord Gordon, who 
had been privy to his father's deſign, was ſeized 
it the ſouth, and upon trial found guilty of trea- 
ton; but, through the queen's clemency, the 
Py miſhment was remitted. The firſt parhament 
proceeded againſt this great family with the ut- 
moit rigour cf law, and reduced their power and 
tortune to the loweſt ebb k. 


As 


This conſpiracy of the earl of Huntly is once of the moit 
intricate and myſterious pailages in the Scottiſh hiſtory. As 
it was a tranſaction purely domeſtic, and in which the Eng- 
Iiſh were little intereſted, few original papers concerning it 
hive been found in Cecil's Collection, the great ſtorehouſe 
of 
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As the fall of the earl of Huntly is the mc! 
important event of this year, it would have bes 
improper 


of evidence ard information with regard to the affairs gf 
this peried. 

Buchanan ſuppoſes Mary to have tormed a defign about 
this time of deioying Murray, and of employing the pow: 
the eari of Huntty tor is purpole. But his gc unt ot this 


whole tranſaction appeais to be ſo void of truth, and even v4 

| erobatiliny, 2s to deſerve no ſerious examination. At tha: 
time Mary wanted power, and ſeems to liave had no inclina- 5 
tion to commit any act of violence upon ver brother. f 

Two other hypotheſes hate been advarced, in order t 
explain this matter; but they appear to be egually removed 
from tiu h. | 


I. It cannot well be concrived, that the queen's [ourney to 
the no:th was a ſcheme concerted by Murray, in order 
ruin the ear! of Huntiy. 1. Runtly had refided at court al- 


moſt ever ſince the queen's return. Keith, 1983. Append, !75, l 
&c, This was the proper place in which to have ſeized hun 
To attack him in Aberdeenthire, the feat of his power, a { 
In the midit of his vaſſals, was a project equally abſurd and 

Hazardous. 2. The queen was not accompanied with a holy : 
of troops, capable of attempting any tbing againſt Huntly by | 
violence: her train was not more numerous than was uſual „ 


in times of greateſt tranquillity. Keith, 230. 4. There te. 
main two original letters with regard to this conſpiracy ; 


one from Randolph the Engliſh reſident, and another frm { 
laitland, both directed to Cecil. They talk of Huntiy's r 
meaſures as notoriouſly treaſonable. Randolph mentions hi 21 
repeated attempts to alfattnate Murray, &c. No hint is given | 
of any previous reſolution formed by Mary's minifters, to th 
ruin Huntly and his family. Had any ſuch defign ever ex- * 
iſted, it was Randolph's duty to have diicovered it; not * 
Would Maitland have labouted to conccal it from the Eng“ n 
ſecretaty. Keith, 229. 232. 20 
If. To ſuppoſe that the earl of Huntly had laid any plan 60 
for ſeizing the queen and her miniſters, ſezms to be no Jes th 
imprc bable.. 1. On the queen's arrival in the north, he 1a- 97 
boured, in good earneft, to gain her ſavout, ard to obtain 4 po 


pardon for his ſon. Knox, 318. 2. He met the queen, ti 
A. 
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improper to interrupt the narrative by taking no- 
tice of leſſer tranſactions, which may now be 
related with equal propriety. 

In the beginning of ſummer, Mary , who was 
deſirous of entering into a more intimate corre- 
fpondence and familiarity with Elizabeth, em- 
ployed Maitland to defire a perſonal interview 
with her ſomewhere in the north of England. 
As this propoſal could not be rejected with de- 
cency, the time, the place, and the circumſtances 
of the meeting, were inſtantly agreed upon. 
But El:zabeth was prudent enough not to ad- 
mit into her kingdom a rival who outſhone her- 
ſelf ſo far in beauty and gracefulueſs of perſon; 
aud who excelled to eminently in all the arts 

of 1nfinnation and addreſs. Under pretence of 
being cunlined to London, by the attention which 
he was obhged to give to the civil wars iu France, 
ſhe put off the interview for that ſeaſon !, and 
prevented her ſubjects from ſeeing the Scottiſh 


Aberdeen, and then at Rothemay, whither he would not 
ove ventured to come, hid he harboured any tuch treaſon- 
be r*{viutiom. Knox, 313. 3 His conduct was irreiolute 

2 wavering, like'that of a man diſconcerted by an untore- 
i. cn danger, not like one executing a conceited plan 4. The 
rot contidecable perſons of his clan ſubmitted to the queen, 
aud found ſaiety to obey her commands. Keith, 226. 
- at the carl deen previvully determined to rife in arms ayain © 
the qu*en, or to leize her miniſters, it is probable he woult 
nase imparted it to his principal foilowers, nor would they 
have deſerted him in this manner. 

For theſe reaſons, 1 have, on the one hand, vindicated the - 
dar of Mutray trom any delicerate intention of ruining the 
family of Gordon; and, on the other hand, I have imputed 
ne violent conduct of the earl of Huntly to a ſudden ftarc 
o reſentment, without charging him with any premeditated 
purpoſe of rebellion, 

4 Krit h, 216. 


queen, 
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queen, the charms of whole appearance and behin- 
viour ſhe envied, and had ſome reaſon to dread. 

During this year, the aſſembly of the church 
met twice [June 2, Dee. 25.]. In both thel« 
were exliibhited many complaints of the povert; 
and dependence of the church; and many mur- 
murs againft the neghgence or avarice of thoſe 
who had been appointed to collect and to dis- 
tribute the {mall kund, approprated for the 
maintenance of the preachers, A petition, 
craving redreſs of their grievances, was prefented 
to the queen; but without any effect. There 
was no reaſon to expect that Mary would d. 
cover any forwerdncfs to grant the ack of fach i 
| kupphcants. As ber miniſters, though all m.. 

/ , zealous proteſtants, were tliémſelves growing rich 

on the inheritance of the church, they were 

p 

' equally regardleſs of the mdigence and demands 
of their brethren. 

1563. ] Mary had now continued above two 
years in a [tate of widowhood. Her gentle ad- 
miniſtration had tecured the hearts of her {uh- 
jects, who were impatieat for her marriage, and 
wiſhed the crown to deſcend in the right line from 
their aucient monarchs. She herſelf was the moit 
amiable woman of the age, and the fame of her 
accompliſhments, together with the favourable 
eircumſtance of her having one kingdom already 
in her poſſeſſion, and the proſpect of mounting 
the throne of another, prompted many different 

inces to folicit an alliance ſo illuſtrious. Scot- 
E by its ſituation, threw ſo much weight and | 
power into whatever ſcale it fell, that all Eu- 
rope waited with ſolicitude for Mary” deter- 


m Ko-, 311, 323. 
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mination 3 and no event in that age excited 
ſtro iger political fears and jealouſies; none in- 
tereſted more deeply the paſſions of ſeveral 
princes, or gave riſe to more contradictory in- 
trigues, than the marriage of the Scottiſh queen. 

Lhe princes of the houſe of Auſtria remembered 
what valt projects the French had founded on 
their former alliance with the qucen of Scots 
and though the unexpected death, frſt of Henry 
and then of Francis, had hindered theſe from 
taking effect, yet if Mary ſhould again make 
choice of a huſhand among the French princes, 
the ſame deſigas might be revived, and proſecuted 
with better ſucceſs. 

In order to prevent this, the emperor entered 
into a negotiation with the cardinal of Lorrain, 
who had propoſed to marry the Scottiſh queen 
to the archduke Charles, Verdinand's third fon. 
The matter was communicated to Mary; and 
Melvil, who at that time attended the elector 
palatine, was commanded to inquire into the cha- 
racter and fituation of the archduke . 

Philip II. though no leſs apprehenſive of Mary's 
falling once more into the hands of France, en— 
vied his uncle Ferdinand the acquiſition of ſo 
important @ prize; and as his own inſatiable am- 
Lition graſped at all the kingdoms of Europe, he 
employed his ambaſſador at the French court to 
ſolicit the princes of Lorrain in behalf of his fon 
Don Carlos, at that time the heir of all the ex- 
tenſive dominions which belonged to the Spaniſh 
monarchy % _ 


n Mely. 63. 65. Keith, 239. See Append. No. VII. 
© Caſteln. 461. Addit a Labour. 501. 503. 
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Catherine of Medicis, on the other hand. 
dreaded the marriage of the Scottiſh queen wit; 
any of the Auſtrian princes, which would have 
added ſo much to the power and pretenſions of 
that ambitions race, Her jealouſy of the princ-s 
of Lorrain rendered her no leis averſe from an 
alliance which, by ſecuring to them the protection 
of the emperor or king ot Spain, would give new 
boldneſs to their enterpriſing ſpirit, and enable 
them to ſet the power of the crown, which they 
already rivalled, at open defiance : and as ſhe was 
afraid that theſe ſpleudid propoſals of the Auſtrian 
family wonld dazzle the young queen, ſhe in- 
ſtantly diſpatched Caſtelnau into Scotland, t» 
offer her in marriage the duke of Anjou, tlie 
brother of her former huſband, who ſoon after 
mounted the throne of France p. 

Mary attentively weighed the pretenſions of {© 
many rivals The archduke had little to re- 
commend him, but his high birth. The example 
of Henry VIII. was a warning againſt contracting 
a marriage with the brother of her former hut- 
band; and ſhe could not bear the thbughts ot 
zppearing in France, in a rank inferior to thai 
which ſhe had formerly held in that Kingdom. 
She liſtened, therefore, with partiality to the 
Spaniſh propoſitions, and the proſpect of ſuch 
vait power and dominions flattercd the ambition 
of a young and afpiring princeſs. 

'UVhree feveral cireumſtances, however, con- 
curred to divert Mary from any thoughts of a 
foreign alliance. | | | 

he firſt of theſe was the murder of her uncle 
the duke of Guiſe. The violence and ambition 
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of that nobleman had involved his country in a 
civil war; which was conducted with furious 
animoſity and various ſucceſs. At laſt the duke 
laid fiege to Orleans, the bulwark of the proteſt- 
ant cauſe ; and he had reduced that city to the 
lait extremity, when he was aſſaſſinated by the 
frantic zeal of Poltrot. This blow proved fatal 
to the queen of Scots. The young duke was a 
minor; and the cardinal of Lorrain, though ſubtle 
and intriguing, wanted that undaunted and en- 
terpriſing courage, which rendered the ambition 
of his brother ſo formidable. Catherine, inſtead of 
encouraging the ambition, or furthering the pre- 
tentions of her daughter-in-law, took pleaſure 
in mortifying the one, and in diſappointing 
the other. Fu this ſituation, and without ſuch 2 
protector, it became neceſſary for Mary to con- 
tract her views, and to proceed with caution; 
and whatever proſpect of advantage might allure 
her, ſhe could venture upon no dangerous or 
doubtful meaſure. 

The ſecond circumſtance which weighed with 
Mary, was the opinion of the queen of England. 
The marriage of the Scottiſh queen intereſted 
Elizabeth more deeply than any other prince; 
and ſhe obſerved all her deliberations concerning 
it with the moſt anxious attention. She herſelf 
leems early to have formed a reſolution of living 
unmarried, and ſhe diſcovered no {mall inclination 
to impoſe the ſame law on the queen of Scots, 
She had already experienced what uſe might be 
made of Mary's power and pretenſions to invade 
her dominions, and to diſturb her poſlefſion of 
the crown. The death of Francis II. had hap- 
pily delivered her from this danger, which ſhe 
c 2 deter. 
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determined to guard againſt for the future with 
the utmoſt care. As the reſtleſs ambition of the 
Auſtrian princes, the avowed and bigoted patrons 
of the catholic ſuperſtition, made her, in a par- 
ticular manner, dend their neighbourhood, ihe 
inſtructed Randolph to remonſtrate, in the ftrong- 
eſt terms, againſt any alliance with them; and to 
acquaint Mary, that as ſhe herſelf would con- 
fider ſuch a match to be a breach of the perſonal 
friendſhip in which they were ſo happily united ; 
ſo the Engliſh nation would regard it as the dif- 
ſolution of that confederacy which now ſubſiſted 
between the two kingdoms: that, in order to 
preſerve their own religion and liberties, they 
would, in all probability, take ſome ſtep preju- 
dicial to her right of ſucceſſion, which, as ſhe 
well knew, they neither wanted power nor pre- 
tences to invalidate and ſet afide. This threaten- 
ing was accompanied with a promiſe, but ex- 
preſſed in very ambiguous terms, that if Mary's 
choice of a huſband ſhould prove agreeable to 
the Engl: nation, Elizabeth would appoint 
proper perſons to examine her title to the ſuc- 
ceſſion, and, if well founded, command it to be 
publicly recogaiſed. She obſerved, however, a 
myſterious ſilence concerning the perſon on whom 
ſhe wiſhed the choice of the Scottiſh queen to 
fall. The revealing of this ſecret was reſerved for 
ſome future negotiation. Meanwhile ſhe threw out 
ſome obſcure hints, that a native of Britain, orone 
not of princely rank, would be her ſafeſt and moſt 
inoffenſive choice, An advice offered with ſuch 
an wr of ſuperiority and command mortified, no 
doubt, the pride of the Scottiſh queen. But, 
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under her preſent circumſtances, the was obliged 
to bear this indignity, Deſtitute of all foreign 
aſſiſtance, and intent upon the Engliſh ſucceſſion, 
the great object of her wiſhes and ambition, it 
begame e 2 to court a rival, whom, without. 
rantfeit imprudence, ſhe could not venture to 
offend. 

The inelination of her own ſubjects was an- 
other, and not the leaſt conſiderable circum- 
tance which called for Mary's attention at this 
conſuncture. They had been taught, by the 
tatal experience of her former marriage, to dread 
an union with any great prince, * power 
might be employed to oppreſs their religion and 
berties. Ihey trembled at the thoughts of a 
match with a foreigner; and if the crown 
ibould be trengthened by new dominions or alli- 
znces, they foreſaw that the royal prerogative 
would ſoon be ſtretched beyond its ancient and 
legal limits. Their eagerneſs to prevent this 
could hardly fail of throwing them once more 
into the arms of England. Elizabeth would be 
ready to afford them her aid towards obſtructing 
a meaſure ſo diſagrecable to herſelf. It was eaſy 
tor them to ſeize the perſon of the ſovereign. 
By the aſſiſtance of the Foglith fleet, they could 
render it difficult for any foreign prince to land 
Scotland. The Roman catholics, now an in- 
conſiderable party in the kingdom, and diſpirited 
by the loſs of the earl of Huntly, could give no 
obſtruction to their defigns. To what violent 
extremes the national abhorrence of a foreigu 
yoke might have been carried, is manifeſt from 
what ſhe had already ſeen and experienced. 

ec3 For 
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For theſe reaſons Mary laid afide, at that time, 
all thoughts of foreign alliance, and ſeemed will- 
ing to facrifice her own ambition, in order to re- 
move the jealouſies of Flizabetb, and to quiet 
the fears of her own ſuhjects. 

The parliament met this year [May 26] for 
the firſt time ſince the queen's return into Scot- 
land. Mary's adminiſtration had hitherto been 
extremely popular. Her miniſters poſſefled the 
confidence of the nation; and by conſequence, 
the proceedings of that aſſembly were conducted 
with perfect unanimity. The grant of the carl- 
dom of Murray to the prior of S. Andrew's was 
confirmed : the earl of Huntiy, and ſeveral of 
his vaſſals and dependants, were attainted: the 
attainder againſt Kirkaldy of Grange, and ſome 
of his accomplices in the murder of cardinal 
Beatoun, was reverſed”: the act of oblivion, 
mentioned in the treaty of Edinburgh, received 
the royal ſanction. But Mary, who had de- 
termined never to ratify that treaty, took care 
that this ſanction ſhovid not be deemed any ac- 
knowledgment of its validity ; ſhe granted her 
conſent merely in condeſcenſion to the lords in 
parbament, who, on their knees, beſought her 
to allay the jealouſies and apprehenſions of her 
ſubjects, by ſuch a gracious law *. 

No attempt was made, in this parliament, to 
procure the queen's aſſent to the laws eſtabliſh- 
ing the proteſtant religion. Her miniſters, 
though zealous proteſtants themſelves, were 
aware that this could not be urged without ma- 
niſeſt danger and imprudence. She had con- 
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ſented, through their influence, to tolerate and 
protect the reformed doctrine. They had even 
prevailed on her to impriſon and proſecute the 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, and prior of Whit- 
horn, for ro ng, maſs contrary to her pro 


clamation t. Mary, however, was {till paſſionate- 
ly devoted to the Ronuſh church; and though, 
from political motives, ſhe had granted a tempo- 
rary protection of opinions which ſhe diſapproved, 
there were no grounds to hope that ſhe would 
agzee to eſtabliſh them for perpetuity. The mo- 
dcration of thoſe who profeſſed it, was the beſt 
method for reconciling the queen to the proteſt- 
ant religion. Time might abate her bigotry. 
Her prejudices might wear off gradually, and at 
laſt ſhe might yield to the wiſhes of her people, 
what their importunity or their violence could'ne- 
ver have extorted. Many laws of importance 
were to be propoſed in parliament ; and to defeat 
all theſe, by ſuch a fruitleſs and ill-timed applica- 
tion to the queen, would have been equally in— 
jurious to individuals, and detrimental to the 
ublic. | | 

Ihe zeal of the proteſtant clergy was deaf to 
all theſe conſiderations of prudence or policy. 
Eager and impatient, it brooked no delay: ſevere 
and inflexible, it would condeſcend to no com- 
pliances. The leading men of that order inſiſted, 
that this opportunity of eſtabliſhing religion by 
law, was not to be neglected. They pronounced 
the moderation of the courtiers, apoſtacy ; and 
their endeavours to gain the queen, they reckon- 
ed criminal and ſervile. Knox ſolemnly renounced | 
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the friendſhip of the earl of Murray as a man de- 
voted to Mary, and fo blindly zcalous for her ſer- 
vice, as to become regardleſs of thoſe objects 
which he had hitherto eſteemed moſt ſacred, 
This rupture, which is a ſtrong proof of Murray's 
ſincere attachment to the queen at that period, 
continued above a year and a halt *, 

The preachers being diſappointed by the men 
in whom they placed the greateſt confidence, 
gave vent to their indignation in their pulpits, 
Theſe echoed more loudly than ever, with d-- 
clarations againſt idolatry ; with diſmal preiage: 
concerning the queen's marriage with a foreign- 
er; and with bitter reproaches againſt thoſe who, 
from intereſted motives, had deſerted that cauſe 
which they once reckoned it their honour to ſup- 
port. The people, inflamed by ſuch vehement 
declamations, which were dictated by a zeal mor; 
ſincere than prudent, proceeded to raſh and un- 
juſſifable acts of violence [Auguſt]. During 
tue queen's abſence, on a pragreſs into the welt, 
maſs continued to be celebrated in her chapel at 
Holyrood-houſe. The multitude of thoſe who 
openly reſorted thither, gave great offence to the 
citizens of Edinburgh, who, being free from the 
reſtraiat which the royal preſence impoſed, aſ- 
ſembled in a riotous manner, interrupted the ſer- 
vice, and filled ſuch as were preſent with the ut- 
molt conſternation. Two of the ringleaders in 
this tumult were ſeized, anda day appointed for 
their trial x. 

Knox, who deemed the zeal of theſe perſons 
Ludable, and their conduct meritorious, confider- 
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ed them as ſufferers in a good cauſe ; and in order 
to ſcreen them from danger, he iſſued circular let- 
ters [Oct. 8], requiring all who profeſſed the true 
religion, or were concerned for the preſervation of 
it, to aſſemble at Edinburgh on the day of trial, 
that by their preſence they might comfort and 
alſiſt their diſtreſſed brethren J. One of theſe let- 
ters fell into the queen's hands. To aſſemble the 
ſubjects without the authority of the ſovereign, 
was conſtrued to be treaſon, and a reſolution was 
taken to proſecute Knox for that crime, before 
the privy council [Dec. 15]. Happily for him, 
his judges were not only zealous proteſtants, but 
the very men who, during the late commotions, had 
openly reſiſted and et at defiance the queen's autho- 
rity. It wasunderprecedents, drawnfromtheirown 
conduct, that Knox endeavourcd to ſhelter him- 
ſelf, Nor would it have been an caſy matter for 
theſe counſellors to have found out a diſtinction, 
by which they could cenſure him, without con- 
demning themſelves. After a long hearing, to 
the aſtoniſhment of Lethington and the other 
courtiers ®, he was unanimouſly acquitted. Sin- 
clair biſhop of Roſs, and preſident of the court 
of ſeſſion, a zealous papiſt, heartily concurred 
with the other counſellors in this deciſion *; a 
remarkable fact, which ſhows the unſettled fate 
of government in that age; the low condition to 
which regal authority was then ſunk ; and the 
impunity with which ſubjects might invade thoſe 
rights of the crown which are now held ſacred. 
1564. ] The marriage of the Scottiſh queen con- 
inued ſtillto be theobject of attention and intrigue, 
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Though Elizabeth, even while ſne wiſhed to di- 
rect Mary, treated her with a diſguſtful reſerve ; 
though ſhe kept her, without neceſſity, in a ſtate 
of albeals and hinted often at the perſon hom 
ſhe deſtined to be her huſband, without directly 
mentioning his name; yet Mary framed all her 
actions to expreſs ſuch a prudent reſpect for the 
Engliſh queen, that foreign princes began to ima- 
gine ſhe had given herſelf up implicitly to her di. 
rection d. "The proſpe& of this union alarmed 
Catherine of Medicis. Though Catherine had 
taken pleaſure all along in doing ill offices to the 
_ of Scots: though, ſoon after the duke of 
uiſe's death, ſhe had put upon her a moſt mor- 
tifying indignity, by 1 the payment of 
her dowry, by depriving her ſubject the duke of 
Chatelherault of his penſton, and by beſtowing 
the command of the Scottiſh guards on a French- 
man © ; ſhe reſolved, however, to prevent this dan- 
gerous conjunction of the Britiſh queens. For 
this purpoſe ſhe now employed all her art to ap- 
peaſe Mary, to whom ſhe had given ſo many 
cauſes of offence. The arrears of her dowry were 
inſtantly paid; more punctual remittances were 
proniiied for the future; and offers made, not 
only to reſtore, but to extend the privileges of the 
Scottiſh nation in France, It was eaſy for Mary 
to peiletrate into the motives of this ſudden 
change ; ſhe well knew the charaQer of her mo- 
ther-n-law, and laid little ſtreſs upon profeſſions 
of friendſhip which came from a princeſs of ſuch 
a falſe and unfeeling heart. A | 
The negotiation with England relative to the 
marriage, Taffered no interruption from this ap- 
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plication of the French queen. As Mary, in com- 
pliance with the wiſhes of her ſubjects, and preſſed 
by the ſtrongeſt motives of intereſt, determined 
ſpcedily to marry, Elizabeth was obliged to break 
that unaccountable filence which ſhe had hitherto 
affected. The ſecret was diſcloſed [Merci] and 
her favourite lord Robert Dudley, after ards car! 
of Leiceſter, was declared to be the, happy man 
whom ſhe had choſen to be the huſband of a 
queen courted by ſo many princes ©. | 42 
Elizabeth's wiſdom and penetration were re- 
markable in the choice of her miniſters; in diſ. 
tinguiſhiug her favourites, thoſe great qualitics 
were leſs conſpicuous. She was influenced in two 
caſcs ſo oppoſite, by merit of very different kinds. 
Their capacity for buſineſs, their knowledge, their 
prudence, were the talents to which alone ſhe at- 
tended in ehuſing her miniſters ; whereas beauty 
and gracefulneſs of perſon, poliſhed manners, aud 
courtly addreſs, were the accompliſhments on 
which ſhe beſtowed her favour. She acted in the 
one caſe with the wiſdom of a queen, in the other 
ſhe diſcovered the weakneſs of a woman. Fo 
this Leiceſter owed his grandeur. Though re- 
markable neither for eminence in virtue nor ſu- 
periority of abilities, the queen's partiality Cif- 
tinguiſhed him on every occaſion. She raiſed him 
to the higheſt honours, ſhe beſtowed on him the 
molt important employments, and manifeited an 
aflection ſo diſproportionate to his merit, that, 
in the opinion of that age, it could be accounted 
tor only by the power of planetary influence f. 
The high ſpirit of the Scottiſh queen could 
not well bear the firſt overture of a match with a 
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ſubject. Her own rank, the ſplendour of her 
former marriage, and the ſolicitations at this time 
of ſo many powerful princes, crowded into her 
thoughts, and made her ſenfibly feel how hum- 
bling and diſreſpectful Elizabeth's propoſal was. 
She diſſembled, however, with the Engliſh reſi- 
dent ; and though ſhe declared, in ſtrong terms, 
what a degradation ſhe would deem this alliance, 
which brought along with it no advantage that 
could juſtify ſuch neglect of her own dignity, ſhe 
mentioned the earl of Leiceſter, notwithſtanding, 
in terms full of reſpect s. 

Elizabeth, we may preſume, did not wiſh that 
the propoſal ſhould be received in any other 
manner. After the extraordinary marks ſhe had 
given of her own attachment to Leiceſter, and 
while he was ſtill in the very height of favour, it 
is not probable ſhe could think ſeriouſly of 
beſtowing him upon another. It was not her 
aim to perſuade, but only to amuſe Mary *, A. 

moſt three years were elapſed ſince her return in- 
to Scotland; aud r ſolicited by her ſub- 
jects, and courted by the greateſt princes in Eu- 
rope, ſhe had hitherto been prevented from mar- 
rying, Pang: 4, the artifices of Elizabeth. I 
at this time tlie Eugliſh queen could have engaged 
Mary to liſten to her propoſal in favour of Lei- 
ceſter, her power over this creature of her on 
would have enabled her to protract the negotia- 
tion at pleaſure; aud by keeping her rival unmar- 
ried, the would have rendered the proſpect of her 
ſucceſſion leſs acceptable to the Engliſh, 

Leiceſter's own ſituation was extremely delicate 


and embarraſſing. To gain poſſeſſion of the moit 
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amiable woman of the age, to carry away this 
prize from ſo many contending princes, to mount 
the throne of an ancient Kingdom, might have 
flattered the ambition of a ſubject much more con- 
ſiderable than him. He ſaw all cheſe advantages, 
no doubt; and, in fecret, they made their full 
impreſſion on him. But, without. oftending Eli- 
zabeth, he durſt not venture on th moiſt diftant 
diſcovery of his ſentiments, or take any ftep to- 
wards facilitating his acquiſition of objects fo 
worthy of defire. 

On the other hand, Elizabeth's partiality to- 
wards him, which ſhe was at no pains to conceali, 
might inſpire him with hopes of attaiving the ſu- 
preme rank in a kingdom more illuſtrious than 
Scotland. Elizabeth had often declared that no- 
thing but her reſolution to lead a ſingle life, and 
his being born her own ſubjeR, would have hin- 
dered her from chuſing the earl of Leiceſter for 
« huſband. Such conſiderations of prudence are, 
however, often ſurmounted by love; and Lei- 
ceſter might flatter himſelf, that the violence of 
her affection would at length triumph both over 
the maxims of policy and the ſeruples of pride. 
Theſe hopes induced him, now and then, to con- 
clude the propoſal of his marriage with the Scot- 
tiſh queen to be a project for his deſtruction ; 
and he imputed it to the malice of Cecil, who, 
under the ſpecious pretence of doing him honour, 
intendet to ruin him in the good opinion both of 
Elizabeth and Mary k. 

A treaty of marnage, propoſed by one queen, 
who dreaded its ſucceſs; liſtened to by another, 
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who was ſecretly determined againſt it; and 
ſcarcely deſired by the man himſelf, whoſe inte- 
reſt and reputation it was calculated, in appear- 
ance, to promote; could not, under ſo many 
unfavourable circumſtinces, be brought to a for- 
tunate iſſue, Both Elizabeth and Mary conti- 
nucd, however, to act with equal diſſimulation. 
"The former, notwithſtanding her fears uf loſing 
Leiceſter, ſolicited warmly in his behalf. The 
latter, though the began about this time to caſt 
her eyes upon another ſubject of England, did 
not at once venture finally to reject Elizabeth's 
favourite, 4 

The perſon towards whom Mary began to 
turn her thoughts, was Henry Stewart lard 
Darnly, eldeſt fon of the earl of Lennox. That 
nobleman, having been driven out of Scotland 
under the regeney of the duke of Chatelherault, 
had lived in baniſhment for twenty years. His 
wife, lady Margaret Douglas, was Mary's moſt 


dangerous rival in her claim upon the Engliſh 


cCounteſs of Lennox, though born 6 
marriage, was one degree nearer the royal blood 


ef England than Mary. She was the n 


ſucceſſion. She was the daughter of Margaret. 
the eldeſt ſiſter of Henry VIII. by the earl of 
Angus, whom that queen married atter the death 
of her huſband James IV. In that age, the right 
and order of ſucceflion were not ſettled with the 
ſame accuracy as at preſent. Time, and the de- 
ciſion of almoſt every caſe that can poſſibly 
happen, hare at laſt introduced certainty into 
a matter, which naturally is ſubject to all the vz- 

ety ariſing from the caprice of lawyers, guided 
dy obſcure, and often imaginary analogies. The 
| 5 a ſccond 
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Mary only the grand-daughter, of Margaret. 
This was not the only advantage over Mary 
which the counteſs of Lennox enjoyed. She was 
born in England, and by a maxim of law in that 
country with regard to private mheritances, 
« whoever is not born in England, or at leaſt of 
parents who, at the time of his birth, were in the 
abedience of the king of England, cannot enjoy 
any mheritance in the kingdom .““ This maxim, 
Hales, an Englih lawyer, produced in a treatiſe 
which he publiſhed at this time, and endeavoured 
to apply it to the right of ſucceſſion to the 
crown. In a private cauſe, theſe pretents might 
have given riſe to a long and doubiiul litigation 3 
where a crown was at ſtake, ſuch niece diſputes 
and ſubtilties were to be avoided with the utmoſt 
care. It Darnly ſhould happen to contract ay 
alliance with any of the powerful families in 
England, or ſhould publicly profeſs the proteſt- 
ant religion, theſe plauſible and popular topics 
might be ſo urged, as to prove fatal to the pre- 
tenſions of a foreigner and of a papiſt. 

Mary was aware of all this; and, in order to 
prevent any danger from that quarter, had early 
endeavoured to cultivate a friendly correſpond- 
ence with the family of Lennox. In the year, 
ane thouſand five hundred and fixzty-two”, both 
the carl and the lady Margaret were taken into 
cuſtody by Elizabeth's orders, on - account of 
their holding a ſecret correſpondence with. the 
Scottiſh queen. es wif 

From the time that Mary became ſenſible. of 
the difficulties which would attend her marrying 
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a foreign prince, ſhe entered into a full cloſer 
connex1on with the carl of Lennox, and invited 
him to return into Scotland. This the endea- 
voured to conceal from Elizabeth; but a; tranſ- 
action of ſo much importance did not * 4 the 
notice of that diſceruing princeſs, ,, She. oblerved, 
Hut did not taterrupt it. Nothing could fall in 
more perfectly with her views concerning Scot- 
tiſh affairs. She was pleaſed to lee the pride of 
the Scottiſh queen ſtoop at laſt to the Ro 
of taking a ſubject to her beg. Dany was in 
no ſituation to excite her jealouſy or her fears. 
His father's eſtate lay in England, and by means 
of this pledge ſhe hoped to keep the negotiation 
entirely in her own hands, to play the ſame game 
of artifice and delay which ſhe had planned out, 
if her recommendation of Leicelter had been 
more favourably received, * 

As before the union of the two crowns, no 
ſubject of one kingdom could paſs into the other 
without the permiſſion of both ſovereigns; no 
ſooner did Lennox, under pretence of proſecuting 
his wife's claim upon the earldom of Angus, ap- 
ply to Elizabeth for her licence to go into Scot- 
land, than he obtained it. Together with it, ſhe 
gave him letters, warmly recommending his per- 
ton and cauſe to Mary's friendſhip aud protec- 
tionꝰ . But at the {ame time, as it was her man- 
ner to involve all her tranſactions frith regard ta 
Scotland in ſome degree of perplexity and con- 
tradiction; ſhe warned Mary, that this indul- 
gence of Lennox might prove fatal to herſelf, as 
| his return could not fail of reviving the ancient 
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animotity between him and the houſe of Ha- 
milton. 

This admonition gave umbrage to Mary, and 
eres from her an angry reply, which occaſioned 
for ſome time a total interruption of all corre- 
ſpondence between the two queens . Mary was 
not a little alarmed at this; the both dreaded the 
effects of Elizabeth's reſentment, and felt fenfibly 
the difadvantage of being excluded from a free in. 
tercourſe with England, where her ambaſladors 
hat all along carried on, with ſome ſucceſs, ſecret 
negotiations, which inereaſed the number of her 
partiſans, and paved her way towards the throne, 
In order to remove the cauſes of the preſent dif. 
fculty, Melvil was ſent expreſs to the court of 
Fngland. He found it no difficult matter te 
dring about a reconcilement; and ſoon re- eſtabliſh- 
ed the appearance, but not the confidence of 
friendſhip, which was all that had ſubſiſted for 
omt᷑ time between the two queens, 

During this negotiation, Elizabeth's profeſ- 
ons of love to Marv, and MelviPs replies in the 
ame of his miſtreſs, were made in the language 
of the warmeſt and moſt cordial friendſhip. But 
hat Melvil truly obſerves with reſpect to Eli. 
*abeth, may be extended, without mjultce, to 
death queens. * There was neither platy dealing, 
nor upright meaning, but great diſſimulat ion, 
envy, and fear d.“ 

Lennox, however, in conſequence of the li- 
rence which he had obtained, tet out for Scot- 
and, and was received by the queen, not only 
wich the reſpect due to a nobleman ſo nearly al- 
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lied to the royal iamily, but treated with a dit- 
tinguiſhed familiarity, which could not fail of in- 
ſpiring him with more elevated dope. The ru- 
mour of his ſon's marriage to the queen began to 
ſpread overthe kingdom; and the eyes of all Scot- 
land were turned upon him as the father of their 
future maſter. The duke of Chatelherault was the 
firſt to take the alarm. He conlidered Lennox as 
the ancient and hereditary enemy of the houſe of 
Hamilton; and, in his grandeur, ſaw the ruin 
of himſelf and his friends. But the queen inter- 
poſed her authority to prevent any violent rnp- 
ture, and employed all her influence to bring 
about an accommodation of the differences“. 

The powerful family-of Douglas no leſs dread- 
ed Lennox's return, from an apprehenſion that he 
would wreſt the earldom of Angus out of their 
hands. But the queen, who well knew how dan- 
gerous it would be to irritate Morton, and other 
great men of that name, prevailed on Lennox to 
parchaſe their friendſhip, by allowing his lady's 
claim upon tlie earldom of Angus to drop“. 

After thele preliminary ſteps, Mary ventured 
to call a meeting of parhament [December]. 
The act of forfeiture paſſed againſt Lennox in 
the year one thouſand five hundred and torty- 
tive was repealed, and he was publicly reitored 
to the honours and eſtate of his anceſtors t. 

June 25.] The eccleſiaſtical tranſactions of 
this year were not conſiderable, In the affemblies 
of the church [Dec. 25], the ſame complaint: 
of the increaſe of idolatry, the fame repreſente- 
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tuons concerning the poverty of the clergy, were 
renewed. The reply which the queen made to 
theſe, and her promiſes of redteis, were more 
ſatisfying ta the proteſtants than any they had 
hitherto oltained ®, But, notwithitanding her 
declarations in their favour, they could not help 
harbouring many ſuſpicions concerning Mary's 
deſigns againſt their religion. She fad never 
once conſented to hear any preacher of the re- 
formed doctrine. She had abated nothing of 
her bigoted attachment to the Romiſh faith. 
The genius of that ſuperſtition, averſe at all 
times | 266 toleration, was in that age fierce and 
unrelenting. Mary had given her friends on the 
continent repeated aſſurances of her reſolution to 
re-eſtabliſh the. Catholic church x. She had in- 
duſtriouſly avoided every oportunity of ratifying 
the acts of parhament one thouſand hve hundred 
and fixty, in favour of the Reformation. Even 
the protection which, ever fince her return, ſhe 
had afforded the proteſtant religion, was merely 
temporary, and declared, by her own proclama- 
tion, to be of force only © till ſhe ſhould take 
ſome final order in the matter of religion .“ The 
vigilant zeal of the preachers was inattentive to 
none of theſe circumſtances. The coldneſs of 
their principal leaders, who were at this time eu- 
tirely devoted to the court, added to their jea- 
louſies and fears. Theſe they uttered to the 
people, in language which they deemed ſuitable 
to the neceſſity of the times, and which the 
queen reckoned diſreſpectful and inſolent. In a 
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meeting of the general aſſembly, Maitland pub- 
licly accuſed Knox of teaching {editious doctrine, 
concerning the right of ſubjects to reſiſt thoſe 
ſovereigns who treſpaſs againſt the duty which 
they owe to the people. Knox was not backward 
to juitify what he had tanght : and upon this 
general doctrine of reſiſtance, ſo juſt in its own 
nature, but ſo delicate in its application to 
particular caſes, there enſued a debate, which 
admirahly diſplays the talents and character o 
both the diſputants; the acuteneſs of th- 
former, embelliſhed with learning, but pron: 
to ſubtlety ; the vigorous underſtanding of the 
latter, delighting in bold ſentiments, aud ſupe- 
rior to all fear *, | 

1565. ] Two years had already been conſumes 
in fruĩtleſs negotiations concerning the marriage 
of the Scottiſh queen. Mary had full leiſure and 
opportunity to diſcern the fallacy and deceit of! 
all Elizabeth's proceedings with reſpect to it. 
But, m order to ſet the real intentions of the 
Engliſh queen in a clear hght, and to bring her 
to ſome explicit declaration of her ſentiments, 
Mary at laſt intimated to Randolph Feb. 5 
that, on condition her right of ſucceſhon to the 
crown of England were publicly acknowledged, 
the was ready to yield to the ſolicitations of his 
miſtreſs in behalf of Leiceſter . Nothing coul 
be farther than this from the mind and intentio: 
of Elizabeth. The right of ſucceſſion was 
myſtery, which, during her whole reign, her 
jealouſy preſerved untouched and unexplained. 
She had promiſed, however, when ſhe firſt began 
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to iatercit herſelf in the marriage of the Scott iſh 
queen, all that was now demanded. How to 
retreat with decency, how to elude her former 
olter, was, on that account, not a little perplex- 
mg. , ' 
The, facility with which lord Darnly obtained 
permiſſion to viſit the court of Scotlaud, was 
owing, in all probability, to that embarraſſment. 
From the time of Melvil's embaſſy, the counteſs 
of Lennox had warmly ſolicited this liberty for 
her ton, Elizabeth was no ſtranger to the am- 
bitious hopes with which that young nobleman 
fittercd himſelf. © She had reecived repeated ad- 
vices from her miniſters of the ſentiments which 
Mary began to entertain in his favour d. It was 
entirely in her power to prevent his ſtirring out 
of London, In the preſent conjuncture, hows 
ever, nothing could be of more advantage to her 
than Darnly's journey into Scotland. She had 
already brought one actor upon the ſtage, who, 
under her management, had, for a long time, 
amuſed the Scottiſh queen. She hoped, no Jeſs 
abſolutely, to direct the motions of Darnly, who 
was likewiſe her ſubject ; and again to involve 
Mary in all the tedious intricacies of negotiation. 
Puciec motives determined Elizabeth and her mi- 
uiſters to yield to the ſolicitations of the counteſs 
of Lennox. | f | 

But this deep-laid ſcheme was in a moment diſ- 
concerted, Such unexpected events, as the fancy 
ot poets aſcribes to love, are ſometimes really pro- 
duced. by that paſſion. An affair which had been 
the object of ſa many political intrigues, and had 
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moved and int-refted ſo many princes, was at 
fall decided by the ſudden liking of two young 
pertons. Lord Doruly was at this time in the 
ürſt bloom and vigour of youth. In beauty and 
grace{ulnets of perton he ſurpaſſed all his co- 
toraporaries; he excelled eminently in ſuch arts 
as add -aſ- and eicgance to external form, and 
which enabled it not only to dazzle, but to pleaſe. 
Mary was of an age, and of a temper, to feel the 
full power of * accompliſhments, The un- 
preſuon which lord Daraly made upon her 
was viſible from the time of their firſt in- 
terview [ Feb. 13]. The whole buſineſs of the 
court was to amuſe and entertain this illuſtrious 
gueſt © ; and in all thoſe ſcenes of gaiety, Daroly, 
whoſe qualifications were altogether ſuperficial 
and ſhowy, appeared to great advantage. HHis 
conqueſt of the queen's heart became complete 
and inchnation now prompted her to ee 2 
marriage, the firſt thoughts of which had been 
ſuggeſted by conſiderations merely political. 
Elizabeth contributed, and perhaps not with- 
out deſign, to increaſe the violence of this pal- 
ſton. Soon after Darnly's arrival in Scotland, 
ſhe, in return to that meſſage whereby Mary 
had ſignified her willingneſs to accept of Lelcef, 
ter, gave an anſwer in ſuch terms as plainly ur- 
ravelled her original intention in that intrigue *. 
She promiſed, if the Scottiſh queen's marriage 
with Leiceſter ſhould take place, ta advance him 
to great honours ; but with regard to Mary's 
title to the Englith ſucceſſion, ſhe would neither 
ſuffer any legal inquiry to be made concerning 
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it, nor permit it to be publicly recogriied, until 
ſie herleli ſhould declare her reſolution never to 
marry. © Notwithſtanding Elizabeth's former 
promiſes, Mary had reaſon to expect every thing 
contained in this reply; her high ſpirit, however, 
could not bear with patience ſuch a cruel diſcove- 

of the contempt, the artifice, and mockery, 
with which, under the veil of fricadhip, ſhe had 
been fo long abuſed, She burſt into tears of in- 
dignation, and expreſſed, with the utmoſt bitter- 
neſs, her ſenſe - that difingenuous craft which 
had been employed to deceive here. 

The nature! eflect of this indignation was to 
add to the impetuoſity with which ſhe puriucd 
her own ſcheme. Blinded by reſentment as 
well. as by love, ſhe obſerved no defects in the 
man whom ſhe nad choſen ; and began to take 
the neceflary Reps towards accompliſhing her 
deſign, with all the impatience natural to thoſe 
paſlions. | 

As Darnly was ſo nearly related to the queen, 
the canon law made it neceilary to obtain the 
pope's diſpenſation: before the celebration of the 
marriage. For this purpoſe ſhe early ſet on foot 
a negotiation with the court of Romef, 

She was buly, at the ſame time, in procuring 
the confent of the French king and his mother. 
Having communicated the deſign, and the ma— 
tives which determined her choice, to Caſtelnau 
the French amballador, ihe employed him, as the 
moſt proper perſon, to bring his court to fall in 
with her views. Among other arguments to this 


purpoſe, Caſtelnau mentioned Mary's attachment 
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to Darnly, which he repreſented to be ſo violent 
and deep-rooted, that it was no longer in her 
own power to break off the match ?. Nor were 
the French miniſters backward in encouraging 
Mary's paſſion. Her pride would never ſtoop to 
an alliance with a ſubje& of France. By this 
choice they were delivered from the apprehenſion 
of a match with any of the Auitrian princes, as 
well as the danger of too cloſe an union with 
Elizabeth; and as Darnly profeſſed the Roman 
catholic religion, this faited the bigotted ſchemes 
which that court adopted. 

While Mary was endeavouring to reconcil- 


foreign courts to a meaſure which ſhe had ſo moch 


at heart, Daraly and his father, by their beha- 
viour, were raiſing up enemies at home to obſtruct 
it. Lennox had, during the former part of hi: 
life, diſcovered no great compals of abilities or po- 
litical wildom; and appears to have been a man 
of a weak underſtanding and violent paſſions. 
Darnly was not” ſuperior to his father in under- 
{tandins, and all his paſſions were {till more im- 
petuous®, To theſe he added that inſolence, 
which the advantage of external form, when ac- 
companied with no quality more valuable, is apt 
to inſpire. LIntoxicated with the queen's favour, 
he began already to aſſume the haughtineſs of a 
king, and to put on that imperious air, which 
majeſty itſelf can ſcarcely render tolerable, 

| t was by the advice, or at leaſt with the con- 
| ſent, of Murray and his party, that Lennox ha 
been invited into Scotland i; and yet, no ſooner 
did he acquire a firm footing in that kingdom, 
g Caſteln. 464. ht Keith, 272, 272. 
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than he began to enter into ſecret cabals with 
thoſe noblemen who were known to be avowed 
enemies to Murray, and with regard to religion, 
to be either neutrals or favourers of popery *. 
Darnly, ſtill more imprudent, allowed ſome raſh 
expreſſions concerning thoſe favours which the 
queen's bounty had conferred upon Murray, to 
eſcape him !. | 

But, above all theſe, the familiarity which 
Darnly cultivated with David Rizio, contributed 
to increaſe the ſuſpicion and diſguſt of the nobles. 

The low birth and mdigent condition of this 
man placed him in a ſtation in which he ought 
naturally to have remained unknown to poſterity. 
But what fortune called him to act and to ſuffer 
in Scotland, obliges hiſtory to deſcend from its 
dignity, and to record his adventures. He was 
the fon of a muſician in Turin, and having ac- 
companicd the Piedmonteſe ambaſlador into Scot- 
land, gained admiſſion into the queen's family by 
his fall in muſic, As his dependant condition had 
taught him ſuppleneſs of ſpirit and inſinuating 
manners, he quickly crept into the queen's fa- 
rour, and her French ſecretary happening to return 
at that time into his own country, was preferred 
by her to that office. He now began to make 
a figure in court, and to appear as a man of con- 
ſequence. The whole train of ſuitors and expect- 
ants, who have an extreme ſagacity in diſcovering 
the paths which lead molt directly to ſucceſs, ap- 
plied to him. His recommendations were ob- 
ſerved to have great influence over the queen, and 
he grew to be conſidered not only as à favourite, 
but as a miniſter. Nor was Rizio careful to abate 
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that envy which always attends ſuch an extra- 
ordinaryand rapid _ of fortune. He ſtudied, 
on the contrary, to diſplay the whole extent of 
his favour. He affected to talk often and fami- 
liarly with the queen in public. He equalled the 
greateſt and moſt opulent ſubjects, in richneſs 
of dreſs, and in the gumber of his attendants. 
He diſcovered, in all his behaviour, that aſſum- 
ing inſolence, with which unmerited proſperity 
inſpires an ignoble mind. It was with the ut- 
moſt indignation that the nobles heheld the 
power, it was with the utmoſt difficulty that 
they tolerated the arrogance, of this unworthy 
minion. Even in the queen's preſence they could 
not forbear treating him with marks Cf contemqpt. 
Nor was it his exorbitant power alone which ex- 
aſperated the Scots. They conſidered him, and 
not without reaſon, as a dangerous enemy to the 
prota religion, and ſuſpected that he held, 
or this purpoſe,” a. ſecret correſpondeace with 
the court of Rome u. 
It was Darnly's misfortune to fall under the 
management of. this man, who, bv flattery and 
aſſiduity, eaſily gained on his vamty and inc 
perience. All Rizio's iuſtuence with the queer: 
was employed in his behalf, and contributed. 
without doubt, towards eſtabliſhing him more 
firmly in her affections”, But whatever benef: 
Darnly might reap from his patronage, it did not 
counterbalance the contempt, and even infamy, 
to which he was expoſed, on account of his fa- 
miliarity with ſuch an upſtart. 1 55 
Though Darnly daily made progreſs in the 
queen's affections, ſhe conducted herielf, how- 
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ever, with ſuch prudent reſerve, as to impoſe on 
Randolph the Engliſh reſident, a man otherwiſe 
ſhrewd and penetrating. It appears from his 
letters at this period, that he entertained not the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of the intrigue which was carrying 
on; and gave his court repeated aſſurances that 
the Scottiſh queen had no defign of reg 
Darnly . In the midit of this ſecurity, Mary diſ- 
patched Maitland to ſignify her intention to Eli- 
zabeth, and to ſolicit her conſent to the marriage 
with Darnly. This embaſſy was the firſt thing 
which opened the eyes of Randolph. 

April 18.] Elizabeth affected the greateſt 
ſurpriſe at this ſudden reſolution of the Scottiſh 
queen, but without reaſon, The train was laid 
by herſelf, and ſhe had no cauſe to wonder when 
it took effect. She expreſſed at the ſame time 
her diſapprobation of the match, in the ftrungeſt 
terms; and pretended to foreſee many dangers 
and ineonveniencies ariſing from it, to both kin 
doms. But this too was mere affectation. Mary 
had often and plainly declared her reſolution to 
marry. It was impoſſible ſhe could make any 
choice more inoffenſive. 'The danger of intro- 
ducing a foreign intereſt into Britain, which 
Elizabeth had ſo jultly dreaded, was entirely 
avoided. Darnly, though allicd to both crowns, 
and poſſeſſed of lands in both kingdoms, could 
be formidable to neither. It is evident from all 
theſe circumſtances, that Elizabeth's apprehen- 
tions of danger could nat poſſibly be ſerious; and 
that in all her violent declarations againit Darnly, 
there was much more of grimace than of reality p, 

2 There 
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There were not wanting, however, political 
motives of ſuch weight, to induce that artful 
princeſs to put on the appearance of great diſ- 
pleaſure. Mary, intimidated by this, might per- 
haps delay her marriage; which Elizabeth de- 
fired to obſtruct with a weakneſs that little ſuited 
the dignity of her mind and the elevation of her 
character. Beſides, the tranquillity of her own 
kingdom was the great object of Elizabeth's 

ohcy ; and by declaring her diſſatisſaction with 

lary's conduct, ſhe hoped to alarm that party 
in Scotland, which was attached to the Engliſh 
intereſt, and to encourage ſuch of the nobles as 
ſecretly diſapproved the match, openly to oppoſe 
it. The ſeeds of diſcord would by this means 
be ſcattered through that kingdom. Iuteſtine 
commotions might ariſe. Amidſt theſe, Mary 
could form none of thoſe dangerous ſchemes to 
which the union of her people might have 
prompted her. Elizabeth would become the 
umpire between the Scottiſh queen and her con- 
tending ſubjects ; and England might look on 
with ſecurity, while a ſtorm, which ſhe had raiſed, 
waſted the only kingdom which could poſſibly 
diſturb its peace. 

In proſecution of this ſcheme, {he laid before 
her privy council the meſſage from the Scottith 
queen [May 1], and conſulied, them with re- 
gard to the anſwer the ſhould return. Their 
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determination, it is ealy to conceive, was per- 
fectly conformable to her ſecret views. They 
drew up a remonftrance againſt the intended 
match, full of the imagina dangers with which 
that event threatened the kn dom d. Nor did 
ſhe think it enough, to ſignify — diſapprobation 
of the meaſure, either by Maitland, Mary's am- 
baſſador, or by Randolph, her own reſident in 
Scotland z in order to add more dignity to the 
farce which ſhe choſe to act, ſhe appointed Sir 
Nicholas 'Throgmorton her ambaſſador extraor- 
dinary. She commanded him to deolare, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, her diſſatisfaction with the ftep 
Which Mary propoſed to take; and at the ſame 
time to produce the determination of the privy 
council, as an evidence that the ſentiments of the 
nation were not different from her own. Not 
long after, ſhe confined the counteſs of Lennox 
as a priſoner, firſt in her houſe, and then ſent her 
to the Tower r. | 
Intelligence of all this reached Scotland before 
the- arrival of the Engliſh ambaſſador. In the 
rſt tranſports of her indignation, Mary reſolved 
10 longer to keep any meaſures with Elizabeth; 
and ſent orders to Maitland, who accompanied 
Throgmorton, to return inſtantly to the Engliſh 
court, and in her name to declate to Elizabeth, 
that after having been amuſed ſo long to ſo little 
payers ; after having been fooled, and impoſed 
on fo groſsly by her artifices z ſhe was now re- 
ſolved to gratify her own inclination, and to afk 
no other conſent, but that of her own ſubjects, 
in the choice of an huſband. Maitland, with his 
aſual ſagacity, foreſaw all the effects of ſuch a 


1 Keith, 274. See Append. No. X. 7 Keith, Append, 161. 
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raſh and angry meſſage, and ventured rather to 
incur the 5 — of his miſtreſs, by diſobeying 
her commands, than to be made the inſtrument 
of tearing aſunder fo violently the few. remaining 
ties which ſtill liuked together the two queens?. 

Mary hertelf ſoon became ſenſible of her error, 
She received the Engliſh ambaſſador with reſpect; 
juititied her own conduct with decency; and 
though unalterable in her reſolution, ſhe affected 
a wonderful ſolicitude to reconcile Elizabeth to 
the mcaſure ; and even pretended, out of com- 
plaiſance towards her, to put off the conſumma- 
tion of the marriage for ſome months. It is 
probable, however, that the want of the pope's 
diſpenſation, and the proſpect of gaining the 
conſent of her own ſubjects, were the real motives 
of this delay. 

This conſent Mary laboured with the utmoſt 
induſtry to obtain. The carl of Murray was the 
perſon in the kingdom whoſe concurrence was 
of the greateſt importance; but ſhe had reaſon to 
fear that it would not be procured without ex- 
treme difficulty, From the time of Lennox'> 
return into Scotland, Murray perceived that the 
queen's affections began gradually to be eſtranged 
trom him. Darnly, Athol, Rizio, all the court 
favourites, combined againſt him. His ambitions 
| ſpirit could not brook this diminution of his 
power, which his former ſervices had fo little 
merited, He retired into the country, and gave 
way to rivals, with whom he was unable to con- 
tend u. The return of the carl of Bothwell, his 
avowed enemy, who had been accuſed of a deſign 

s Keith, Append. 160. t [bid, 278. 
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upon his life, and who had refided for ſome time 
in foreign countries, obliged him to attend to his 
own ſafety. No intreaty of the queen could per- 
ſuade him to a reconcilement with that nobleman. 
He inſiſted on having him brought to a public 
trial, and prevailed, by his importunity, to have 


a day fixed for it. Bothwell durſt not appear 
in oppoſition to a man who came to ihe place of 


trial attended by five thouſand of his followers on 
horſeback. He was once more conftrained to 
leave the kingdom; but, by the queen's com- 
mand, the ſeatence of outlawry, which is incurred 
Ly non-appearance, was not pronounced againſt 
him *. | 

Mary, ſenſible, at the ſame time, of how much 
importance it was to gain a ſubject ſo powerful 
and ſo popular as the carl of Murray, invited him 
back to court [May 8], and received him with 
many demonſtrations of reſpect and confidence. At 
laſt ſhe defired him to ſet an example to her other 
ſubjects by ſubſcribing a paper, containing aformal 
approbation of her marriage with Darnly. Murray 
had many reaſons to heſitate, and even to with 
hold his aſſent. Daraly had not only undermined 
his credit with the queen, but diſcovered, on 
every occaſion, a rooted averſion to his perſon, 
By conſenting to his elevation to the throne, he 
would give him ſuch an acceſſion of dignity and 
power, as no man willingly beſtows on an enemy. 
The unhappy conſequences which might follow 
upon a breach with England, were likewiſe of 
conſiderable weight with Murray. He had al- 
ways openly preferred a confederacy with Eng- 


x Keith, Append, 160. 
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land, before the ancient alliance with France, 
By his means, chiefly, this change in the ſyſtem 
of national politics had been brought about, 
A league with England had been eitablithed ; 
and he could not think of ſacrificing, to a raſh 
and youthtul paſſion, an alliance of ſo much utility 
to the kingdom ; and which he and the other 
nobles were bound, by every obligation, to main- 
tainY, - Nor was the intereſt of religion forgotten 
on this occaſion. Mary, though PERS . by 
proteſtant counſellors, had found means to hold 
a dangerous correipendence wich foreign catholics, 
She had even conrted the pope's protection, who 
had ſent her a ſubhdy of eight chouſand crowns®. 
Though Murray had hitherto endeavoured to 
bridle the zeal of the retorined clergy, and to ſet 
the queen's conduct in the moſt favourable light, 
det her obſtinate adherence to her own religion 
could not fail of alarming him, and by her reſo- 
lution to marry a papiſt, the hope of reclaiming 
her, by an union with a proteſtant, was for ever 
cut off“. Each of theſe confiderations had its 
influence on Murray, and all of them determined 
him to decline complying at that time with the 
gane N 

The convention of nobles, which was aſſem- 
bled a few days after [May 14], diſcovered a 
greater diſpoſition to gratify the queen, Many 
of them, without heſitation, expreſſed their ap- 
probation of the intended match ; but as others 
were ſtartled at the ſame dangers which had 


alarmed Murray, or were influenced by his ex- 


Y Keith, 165. 2 Ibid, 295, Melvs 114. 
2 Reich, Append, 160, : : 
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ample to refuſe their conſent, another convention 
was appointed at Perth, in order to deliberate 
more fully concerning; this matter b. 

Meanwhile Mary gave a public ew idence of 
her own inclination, by conferring upon Darnly 
titles of honour peculiar to the royal family. 
The oppolition ſhe had hitherto met with, and 
the many contrivances employed to thwart and 
diſappoint her inclination, produced their uſual 
ellect on her heart, they confirmed her paſſion, 
and increaſed its violence. The ſimplicity of that 
age imputed an affection ſo exceſſive, to the in- 
fluence of wnchcraft ©. It was owing, however, 
to no other charm, than the irreſiſtible power of 

outh and beauty over a young and tender heart. 

Jarnly grew giddy with his proſperity. Flattered 
by the love of a queen, and the applauſe of many 
among her ſubjects, his natural haughtineſs and 
inſolence became inſupportable, and he could no 
longer bear advice, far leſs contradiction. Lord 
Ruthven, happening to be the firſt perſon who 
formed him that Mary, in order to ſoothe Eli- 
zabeth, had delayed for ſome time creating him 
duke of Albany, he, in a frenzy of rage, drew 
his dagger, and attempted to ſtab him 4. It re- 
quircd all Mary's attention, to prevent his fallin 
under that contempt to which ſuch behaviour 
deſervedly expoſed him. 

In no ſcene of her life was ever Mary's own 
addreſs more remarkably diſplayed. Love 
ſharpened her invention, and made her ſtudy every 
method of gaining her ſubje&s, Many of rIfe 
nobles ſhe won by her addreſs, and more by her 


v Keith, Append. 233. Knox, 373. c Keith, 283. 
S Ibis. Append. 160, 
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22 On ſome ſhe beſtowed lands, to others 


e gave new titles of honour ?. She even con- 
deſcended to court the proteſtant clergy ; and 
having invited three of their ſuperintendants ta 
Stirling, ſhe declared, in ſtrong terms, her reſo- 
lution to protect their religion, expretſed her 
willingneſs to be preſent at a conference upon the 
points in doctrine which were diſputed between 
tlie proteſtants and papiſts, and went fo far as to 
ſhew ſome deſire to hear {ch of their preachers 
as were rioſt remarkable for their GE den ien f. 
By thcte arts the queen gained wonderfully upon 
the people, who, unleſs their jealoufy be raiſed 
by repeated 1nj tries, are always ready to view 
the actions of their ſovereign with an indul- 
gent eye. 

On the other hand, Murray and his aſſociates 
. plainly the dupes of Elizabeth's policy. 
She talked in ſo high a ſtrain of her dif Lasur 
at the intended match; ſhe treated lady Leider 
with ſo much rigour ; ſhe wrote to the Scottiſh 
queen in ſuch high terms; the recalled the earl 
of Lennox and his ſon in ſuch a peremptory man- 
ner, and with ſuch ſevere denunciations of her 
vengeance if they ſhould preſume to diſobey # ; 
that all theſe expreſſions of averſion fully per- 
ſuaded them of her ſincerity. This belief for- 
tified their ſcruples with reſpect to the match, 
and encouraged them to oppoſe it. They began 
with forming among themſelves bonds of con- 
federacy and mutual defence ; they entercd into 
a ſecret correſpondence with the Englith reſident, 
in order to ſecure Elizabeth's aſſiſtance when it 
e Keith, Append. 283. f Knox, 373. 
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ſhould become needful®; they endeavoured to 
fill the nation with ſuch apprehenſions of danger, 
as might counterbalance { #6 influence of thoſe 
arts which the queen had employed. 

Betides theſe intrigues, there were ſecrctly car- 
ried on, by both parties, dark deſigns of a more 
criminal nature, and more ſuited to the ſpirit of 
the age. Darnly, impatient of that oppoſition, 
which he imputed wholly to Murray, and re- 
ſolving at any rate to get rid of ſuch a powerful 
enemy, formed a plot to allaſiaate him, during 
the meeting of the couvention at Perth. Murray, 
on his part, de{pairing of prevenitiig the marriage 
by any other means, had, together with the duke 
of Chatelherault and the eari of Argyil, cou- 
certed meaſures for {e.g Darnly, aud carrying 
him a priſoner into England. 

If either of theſe conſpiracies had taken effect, 
this convention might have been attended with 
conſequences extremely tragical: but both were 
rendered aboruve by the vigilance or good for- 
tune of thoſe aginſt whom they were formed. 
Murray, being warned of his danger by ſome re- 
tainers to the court, who {till tavroured his in- 
tereit, avoided the blow by not going to Perth. 
Mary, receiving intelligence of 1 enter- 
priſe, retüed with the utmoſt expedition, along 
with Darnly, to the other ſide of Forth. Con- 
ſclous, on both ſides, of guilt, and inflamed with 
reſentment, it was impoſlible they could either 
wo1get the violence which themſelves had medi- 
tated, or forgive the injuries intended againſt 
them. Prom that moment all hope of recongile- 
Dent was at an end, and their mutual enmity 


d Keith, 289. 292. 298. 
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Hurſt Our With every ſymptom of implacable 
natred i. 


On 


? The reality of theſe two oppoſite conſpiracies has given 
accaſion to many dtlpvtes and much contradigion. Some 
deny that any deſign was formed again't the life of Mutray ; 
others call in queition the truth of the contpiracy againſt 
Narnly. There ſeem, however, to be plauſible reaſons for 
delieving that there is ſome foundation for what has been aſ- 
ſerted with regard to both; though the zeal- and credulity 
of party-writers have added to each many exaggerated cir- 
cumſtances. The following arguments render it probable 
= ſome violence was intended againſt Murray : 

I. This is poſitively aſſerted by Buchanan, 341. 2. The 
/ Engliſh refideat writes to Cecil, hat Murray was afſuredly 
informed that a deſign was formed of murdering him at 
Perth, and mentions va. ious citcumſtances concerning the 
manner in which the crime was to be committed. If th; 
whole had been a fiction of his own, or of Murray, ic is im- 
poſſible that he could have written in this ſtrain to ſuch a 
diſcerning miniſter. Keith, 287. 3. Murray himſelf con- 
Rantly and publicly perſiſted in affirming that ſuch a deſign 
was formed againſt his life. Keith, Append, 108. He was 
required by the queen to tranſmit in writing an account of the 
conſpiracy which he pretended had been formed againſt his 
lite, This he did accordingly ;3 but when it was brought.) 
to her majeſiy by her ſervants ſent for that purpoſe, it ap- 
ears be her highneſs and her council, chat his purgation in 
that behalf was not fo ſufficient as the matier required. 
Keith, App. 109. He was therefore {ummoned to appear 
within three days before the queen in Holy rood-houſe; and 
in order to encourage him to do fo, a ſatfe conduct was offered 
10 him. Ibid. Though he had once conſented to appear, he 
afterwards declined to do ſo, But whoever conſiders Mut- 
ray's ſitvation, and the character of thoſe who directed 
Mary's councils at that time, will hardly deem it a deciſive 
proof of bis guilt, that he did not chooſe to riſk his perſon 
on ſuch ſecurity. 4. The furious paſſions of Darnly, the 
fierceneſs of his reſentment, which ſcrupled at no violence, 
and the manners of the age, zender the imputation of ſuch z 
crime leſs improbable, I 
II. That 
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On Mary's return to Edinburgh, the ſummoned 
her vaſſals by proclamation, and ſolicited W 
er 


II. That Murray and his aſſociates had reſolved to ſeize 
Darnly in his return from Perth, appears with {till greater 
certainty 3 1. From the expreſ: teſtimony of Melvil, 112.5 
— Buchanan, p. 341. and Knox, p. 277. affect, 
without reaſon, to repreſent this as an idle rumour. 2. The 
queſtion was put to Randolph, Whether the governor of 
Berwick would receive Lennox and his ſon, if they were 
delivered at that place His anſwer was, that they would 
not refuſe their own, i. e. their own ſubjects, in whatſoever 
ſort they came unto us, i. e. whether they returned to 
England voluntarily, as they had been required, or were 
brought thither by force.” This plainly ſhews, that ſome 
ſuch deſign was in hand, and Randolph did not di ſcoutage 
it by the anſwer which he gave. Keith, 290. 3. The pre- 
cipitation with which the queen retired, and the reaſon ſhe 
gave for this ſudden flight, are mentioned by Randolph. 
Keith, 291. 4. A great part of the Scottiſh nobles, and 
among theſe the earls of Argyll and Rothes, who were them- 
ic;ves privy to the deſign, atlert the reality of the conſpiracy. 
Good, vol. ii. 358. 

All theſe cixcumſtances render the truth of both conſpira- 
cies probable, But we may obſerve how far this proof, 
though drawn from public records, falls ſhort, on both ſides, 
ot legal and formal evidence. Buchanan and Randolph, in 
their accounts of the conſpiracy againſt Murray, differ widely 
un almoſt every circumſtance. The accounts of the attempt 
upon Darnly are not more conſiſtent. Melvil alleges, that 
the deſign of the confpirators was to carry Darnly a priſoner 
into England; the propoſal made to Randolph agrees with 
this. Randolph ſays, that they intended to carry the queen 
to St. Andrew's, and Darnly to Caſtle Campbell. The lords, 
in their declaration, affirm the deſign of the conſp.ratars to 
have been to murder Darnly and his father, to confine the 
queen in Lochleven during life, and to uſurp the govern» 
ment, To believe implicitly whatever they find in an an- 
cient paper, is a folly to which, in every age, antiquaries 
are extremely prone, Ancient papers, however, often con- 
tain no more than the ſlanders of a party, and the lie of the 
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her letters, to repair thither in arms, for the pro- 
tection of her perion againſt her foreign and do- 
meſtic enemies k. She was obeyed with all the 
| promptneſs and alacrity with which ſubjects run 
to defend a mild and popular adminiſtration. 
This popularity, however, ſhe owed in a great 
meaſure to Murray, who had directed her ad- 
munſtration with great prudence. But the crime 
of oppoling her marriage obliterated the memory 
' of his former ſervices ; and Mary, impatient of 
contradiction, and apt to conſider thoſe who diſ- 
puted her will, as enemies to her perſon, deter- 
mined to let him feel the whole weight of her 
vengeance. For this purpoſe ſhe ſummoned him 
to appear before her upon a ſhort warning, to an- 
fwer to ſuch things as ſhould be laid to his charge), 
At this very time Murray, and the lords who 
adhered to him, were aſſembled at Stirling, to 
deliberate what courſe they ſhould hold in ſuch a 
difficult conjuncture. But the current of popular 
favour ran 10 ſtrongly againſt them, and notwith- 
ſtanding ſome fears and jealouſies, there prevailed 


day. The declaration of the nobles referred to, is of this 
kind; it is plainly rancorous, and written in the very heat 
of faction. Many things aſſerted in it are evidently falſe or 
exaggerated, Let Murray and his confederates be as ambi- 
tious as we can ſuppoſe, they muſt have had ſome pretences, 
and plauſible ones too, befure they could venture to impriſon 
their ſovereign fur life, and to ſeize the reins of government z 
but, at that time, the queen's conduct had aftorded no co- 
lourable excuſe for proceeding to ſuch extremities, It is 
likewiſe remarkable, that in all the proclamations againſt 
Murray, of which io many are publithed in Keith, Appen- 
dix, 108, &c. neither the violent attempt upon Darnly, por 
that which he is alleged to have formed againſt the queen 
herſelf, are ever once mentioned. 
k Keith, 298, I Ibid. Append, 108. 
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in the nation ſuch a general diſpoſition to gratify 
the queen in a matter which ſo nearly concerned 
her, that, without coming to any other conclu- 
hon, than to implore the queen of Eugland's 
protection, they put an end to their inciteCtual 
conſultations, and returned every man to his own 
houſe. 
Together with this diſcovery of the weakneſs 
of her enemies, the confluence of her ſubjects 
from all corners of the kingdom aftorded Mary an 
agreeable proof of her own ſtrength. While the 
queen was in this proſperous lituation, ſhe de- 
termined to bring to a period an affair which had 
ſo long engroſſed her heart and occupied her at- 
tention, On the tweaty-ninth of July, the mar- 
ried lord Darnly. The ceremony was performed 
in the queen's chapel, according to the rites of 
the Romiſh church; the pope's bull diſpenſing 
with their marriage having been previouſly ob- 
tained w. She iſſued at the ſame time proclama- 
tions, conferring the title of king of the Scots 
apon her huſband, and commanding that hence- 
forth all writs at law ſhould run in the joint 
names of king and queen s. Nothing can be a 
itronger proot of the violence of Mary's love, or 
the weakneſs of lier councils, than this laſt ſtep. 
Whether ſhe had any right to chooſe a huſband 
without conſent of parliament, was, in that age, 
a matter of ſome diate ; that ſhe had no right 
to confer upon him, by her private authority, the 
title and dignity of king, or by a ſimple procla- 
mation to raiſe her huſband to be the maſter of 
her people, ſeems to be beyond all doubt. Fran- 
m Keith, 307. n Anderſon, i, 33. See Append, No. XI. 
Buchau. 341. 
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cis II. indeed, bore the ſame title. It was not, 
however, the gift of the queen, but of the nation ; 
and the conſent of parliament was obtained, be- 
fore he ventured to aſſume it. Darnly's con— 
dition, as a ſubject, rendered it ſtill! more neceſ- 
ſary to have the concurrence of the ſupreme 
council in his favour. Such a violent and unpre- 
cedented ſtreteh of prerogative, as the ſubſtituting 
a proclamation in place of an a& of parliament, 
might have juſtly alarmed the nation. But at 
that time the queen poſſeſſed ſo entirely the con- 
fidence of her ſubjects, that, notwithſtanding al] 
the clamours of the malecontents, no ſymptoms 
of general diſcontent appeared on that account. 
Even amidit that ſcene of joy which always ac- 
companies {ſucceſsful love, vl did not ſuffer the 
courſe of her vengeance againſt the malecontent 
nobles to be interrupted. Three days after the 
marriage, Murray was again fummoned to court, 
under the ſeverelt penalties, and upon his non-ap- 
pearance the rigour of juſtice took place, and he 
was declared an out- law v. At the ſame time the 
queen ſct at liberty lord Gordon, who, ever ſince 
his father's inſurrection in the year one thouſand 
five hundred and ſixty-two, had been detained a 
priſoner ; ſhe recalled the earl of Sutherland, who, 
on account of his concern in that conſpiracy, hac 
fled into Flanders; and ſhe permitted Bothwell 
to return again into Scotland. The firſt and lai! 
of theſe were among the moſt powerful ſubjects 
in the kingdom, and all of them animated with 
implacable hatred to Murray, whom they deemed 
the enemy of their families and the author of ther 
own ſufferings, This common hatred became 
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the foundation of the ſtricteſt union with the 
queen, and gained them an aſcendant over all her 


$councils, Murray hinielt confidered this coufe- 


deracy with his avowed enemies, as à more cer— 


tain indication than any meaſure ſhe had yet 


taken, of her inexorable reſentment. 

The maleconteats had not yet openly taken up 
arms% But the queen having ordered her ſub- 
jects to march againit them, they were driven to 
the laſt | extremity. They found themſelves 
unable to make head againſt the numerous 
forces which Mary had ailembled ; and fled in- 
to Argyleſhire, in expectation of aid from Eli. 
zabeth, to whom they had ſecretly diſpatched 
a meſlenger, in order to umplore her immediate 
alliftance -. 

Meanwhile, Elizabeth endeavoured to embar- 
raſs Mary, by a new declaration of diſguſt at her 
conduct, She blamed both her choice of lord 
Daraly, and the precipitation with which ſhe 
had concluded the marriage. She required 
Lennox and Darnly, whom ſhe {till called ker 
lubjects, to return into England: and at the 
lame time ſhe warmly interceded in behalf of 
Murray, whoſe behaviour the repreſented to be 


4 Afﬀeer their fruitleſs conſultation in Stirling, the lords 
retired to their own houſes, Keith, 304. Murray was ſtill 
at St. Andrew's on July 22, Keith, 306. By the places of 
rendezvous, appointed for the inhabitants of the different 
counties, Auguſt 4, it appears that the queen's intention 
was to march into Fife, the county in which Murray, 
Rothes, Kirkaldy, and other chiets of the malecontents re- 
ſided. Keith, 310. Their flight into the weft, Keith, 312. 
prevented this expedition, and the former rendezvous wag 
altered, Keith, 310. 

r Keith, 312» Knox, 380. 
FF 3 not 
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not only innocent but laudable. This meſſage, 
ſo mortifying to the pride of the queen, and fo 
full of contempt for her huſband, was rendered 
ſtill more inſupportable by the petulant and ſaucy 
demeanour of Tamworth, the perſon who del:. 
vered it*, Mary vindicated her own conduct 
with warmth, but with great ſtrength of reaſon ; 
and rejected the interceſſion in behalf of Murray, 
not without ſigns of reſentment at Elizabeth's 
pretending to intermeddle in the internal govern- 
ment of her kingdom. 

She did not, on that account, intermit in the 
leaſt the ardour with which ſhe purſued Murray 
and his adherents . They now appeared openly 
in arms; and having received a fall ſupply in 
money from Elizabeth, were endeavouring ta 
raiſe their followers in the weſtern counties, But 
Mary's vigilance hindered them from affembling 
in any conſiderable body. All her military ope- 
| rations at that time were concerted with wiſdom, 
executed with vigour, and attended with ſucceſs. 
In order to encourage her troops, ſhe herſelt 
marched along with them, rode with loaded 
piſtols „and endured all the fatigues of war with 
admirable fortitude, Her alacrity inſpired her 
forces with an invincible reſolution, which, toge- 
ther with their ſuperiority in number, dcterred 


3 Cam), 398. t Keith, Append. 99, 

a The moſt conſiderable perſons who joined Murray, 
were, the duke of Chatelberault, the earls of Argyll, 
Gleacairn, Rothes, lord Boyd and Ochiltree; the lairds ol 
Grange, Cunninghamhead, Balcomie, Carmylle, Lawers, 
Bar, Dreghorn, Pittarrow, Comptroller, and the tutor of 
Pitcur. Knox, 382. 

x Knox, 380. y Keith, Append. 164. K 
the 
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the malecontents from facing them in the field; 
but having artfully paſſed the queen's army, they 
marched with great rapidity to E Jinbur obs and 
endeavoured to 'rouſe the inhabitants of 5 t city 
to arms [ Auguſt 31]. The queen did not ſuffer 
them to remain long unmoleſted; and on her 
approach, they were forced to An 08 that 
place, and retire in confuſion towards the weſtern 
borders *, 

As it was uncertain, for ſome time, what route 
they had taken, Mary employed that interval 1 in 
providing for the ſecurity of the counties in the 
heart of the kingdom. She ſeized the places of 
ſtrength which belonged to the rebels; and 
obliged the conſiderable barons, in thoſe ſhires 
which ſhe moit ſuſpected, to join in aſſociations 
for her defence. Having thus left all the 
country behind her in tranquillity, ſhe, with an 
army eighteen thouſand ſtrong, marched towards 
Dumfries, where the rebels then were. During 
their retreat, they had ſent letters to the queen, 
from almoſt every place where they halted, full 
of ſubmiſſion, and containing various overtures 
towards an accommodation. But Mary, who 
determined not to let ſlip ſuch a favourable op- 
portunity of cruſhing the mutinous ſpirit of her 
ſubjects, rejected them with diſdain. As ſhe ad- 

vanced, the malecontents retired ; and having re- 
e. no effectual aid from Elizabeth d, they 
* paired of any other means of ſafety, fled in- 

o England, and put themſelves under the pro- 
6 55 of the earl of Bedford, warden of the 
marches [Oct. 20]. 


z Keiih, App- d 15. à Ibid, 1132. 
d See Append. No. XII. XIII. 5 
Nothing, 
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for Murray could ſupply, was w anting to render 
their retreat agreeable. But Elizabeth herſelf 
treated them with extreme neglect. She had 
fully gamed her end, and, by t their means, had 
excited ſuch diſcord and jcalouſies among the 
Scots, as would in all probability long dittract 
and weaken Mary's councils. Her butinefs now 
was to fave apPearanc es, and to juſtify herfelf to 
the mmiſters of France and Spain, who accuſed 
her of fomenting the troubles in Scotland by her 
intrigues. The expedient ſhe contrived for her 
vindication ſtrongly diſplays her own character, 
and the wretched condition of exiles, who are 
obliged to depend on a foreign prince, Murray, 
and Hamilton abbot of Kili winning, being ap- 
pointed by the other fugitives to wait on Eliza- 
| beth, inſtead of meeting with that welcome re— 
ception which was due to men, who, out of 
confidence in her promiſes, and in order to for- 
ward her deſigns, had hazarded their lives and 
: fortunes, could not even obtain the favour of an 
audience, until they had meanly conſented to 
acknow ledge, i in the preſence of the French and 
Spaniſh ambaſſadors, that Elizabeth had given 
them no encouragement to take arms. No ſooner 
did they make this declaration, than ſhe aſto- 
niſhed them with this reply: “ You have de- 
clared the truth; I am far from ſetting an en- 
ample of rebellion to my own ſubjects, by coun- 
tenancing thoſe who rebel againſt their lawful 
prince. The treaſon, of which you have been 
gwity, is deteſtable; and as traitors I bantth you 
from my preſence ©. '” Notwithſtanding this 


© Melv. 112. 
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+ ſcene of farce and of falſehood, ſo diſhonourable 
to all the perſons who acted a part in it, Eliza- 
beth permitted the malecontents peaceably to re- 
ſide in her dominions, ſupplied them ſecretly with 

money, and renewed her interceſſion with the 
Scottiſh queen in their favour 4. 

The advantage ſhe had gained over them did 
not ſatisfy Mary; ſhe reſolved to follow the 
blow, and to prevent a party, which the dreaded, 
from ever recovering any footing in the nation, 
With this view ſhe called a meeting of parliament; 
and in order that a ſentence of forfeiture might 
be legally pronounced againſt the baniſhed lords, 
ſhe ſummoned them, by public proclamation, to 

appear before it e. 

The duke of Chatelherault, on his humble ap- 
plication, obtained a ſeparate pardon [ Dec. 1] ; 
but not without difficulty, as the king violently 
oppoſed it. He was obliged, however, to leave 
the kingdom, and to reſide for ſome time in 
Francef. 

The numerous forces which Mary brought in- 
to the field, the vigour with which ſhe acted, 
and the length of time ſhe kept them in arms, 
reſemble the efforts of a prince with revenues 
much more conſiderable than thoſe which ſhe 
polleſſed. But armies were then levied and main— 
tamed by princes at ſmall charge. The vaſial 
tollowed his ſuperior, and the ſuperior attended 
the monarch, at his own expence. Six hundred 
horſemen, however, and three com Panies of foot, 
beſides her guards, received regular pay from the 
queen, This extraordinary charge, together with 


G Knot, 389. e Keith, 320. f Knox, 389. 1 
the 
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the diſburſements occaſioned by her marriage, ex- 
hauſted a treaſury which was tar from being rich, 
In this exigency, many devices were fallen upon 
for raifing money. Fines were levied on the towns 
of St. Andrew's, Perth, and Dundec, which 
were ſuſpected of favouring the malecontents. 
An unuſual tax was impoſed, on the boroughs 
throughout the kingdom; and a great ſum was 
demanded of the citizens of Edinburgh, by way 
of loan, This unprecedented exaction alarmed 
the citizens. They had recourſe to delays, and 
ſturted difficulties, in order to evade it. Theſe 
Mary conſtrued to be acts of avowed diſobe- 
dience, and inſtantly committed ſeveral of them 
to priſon. But this ſeverity did not ſubdue the 
undaunted ſpirit of liberty which prevailed among 
the inhabitants. The queen was obliged to mort- 
gage to the city the ſuperiority of the town ol 
Leith, by which ſhe obtained a conſiderable ſum 
of money 8. The thirds of eccleſiaſtical benefices 

roved another ſource whence the queen derived 
. ſupply. About this time we find the pro— 
teſtant clergy complaining more bitterly than ever 
of their poverty. The army, it is probable, ex- 
hauſted a great part of that. fund which was ap- 
propriated for their maintenance b. 

The aſſemblies of the church were not uncon- 
cerned ſpectators of the commotions of this tur- 
bulent year. In the meeting held the twenty- 
fourth of June, previous to the queen's marriage, 
ſeveral of the malecontent nobles were preſent, 
and ſeem to have had great influence on its dec!- 


ſions, The high {train in which the aſſembly ad- 


* Knox, 383. 386. bh Mait. Hiſt, of Edinburgh, 27. 
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dreſſed the queen, can be imputed only to thoſe , 
fears and jcalouſies with regard to religion, which | 
they endeavoured to infuſe into the nation. Thie 
allembly complained, with ſome bitterneſs, of the 
{top which had been put to the progreſs of the 
reformation by the queen's arrival in Scotland 
they required not only the total ſuppreſſion of | 
the popiſh worſhip throughout the kingdom, but 
even in the queen's own chapel! ; and beſides the 
legal eſtabliſtiment of the proteſtaut religion, 
they, demanded that Mary herſelf ſhould publicly 
embrace it. The queen, after ſome deliberation, 
replied, that neither her conſcience nor her inte- 
reſt would permit her to take ſuch a {tep. The 
former would for ever reproach her for a change 
which proceeded from no inward conviction, the 
latter would ſuffer by the offence which her 
apoſtacy mult give to the king of France, and 
her other albes on the continent i, 

It is remarkable, that the proſperous ſituation 
of the queen's affairs during this year, began to 
work ſome change in favour of her religion. The 
earls of Lennox, Athol, and Caſſils, openly at- 
tended maſs ; ſhe herſelt afforded the catholics a 
more avowed protection than formerly ; and, by 
her permiſſion, ſome of the ancient monks ven- 
tured to preach publicly to the people “. 


i Knox, 374: 376. & Ibid. 389, 390. 
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